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CHAPTER I. 

It waA one of those bright and heantiful days late in 
spring, when the air is full oi' fragrsuace and melody, and the 
dazzling beam and the merry breeze carry happiness to ev- 
ery heart not dark with the ^adows of recent sorrow. The 
sun was midway between the meridian and the horizon, 
when Drayton rose firom the bench on which he had been 
sitting, and, throwing aside his apron and the implements of 
his craft, left the shop where he had worked faithfully since 
the rising of the sun. He soon arrayed himself in a suit of 
genteel clothes, and, picking up a volume of Plutarch, return- 
ed to the shop. 

Just then a carriage halted in front of the house, and a 
man, well known as tiie richest and most aristocratic person 
in that section, alighted. He approached Drayton, and in 
an abrupt and loud tone of voice laid, 

" Boy, are my boots done ?" 

" No, sir, they are not yet begun," was the reply. 

** Not begun !" repeated the haughty customer, with a 
frown. '* I intend to start for the city to-morrow, and want 
them." 

" I told you when you ordered them, that, owing to the 
amount of work on hand, they could not be done before next 
Saturday," said Drayton, mildly, 

" Whafs the reason you're not working at them now, sir,*' 
insolently demanded the aristocrat. " Why ain't you work- 
ing on my boots, instead of being dressed up like a buck, with 
a book in your hand, on your way, I suppose, to smash the 
heart of some other cobbler's daughter ?" 

Drayton felt indignant, but said nothing. As he nodded 
pleasantly to a friend passing on the opposite side <^ the street, 
the aristocrat, growing somewhat compassicMiatefCondeacendr 
ed to give Drayton ssme advice in a giv\S ^cjlc^. 

''You diould let books alone, sir v ^^T ^^ ^'^^ %«cfii5ss£»ssv 
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of leisure. A shoemaker ought to stick to his last. That's 
the only chance of bacon and beans for him. What's the 
name of the book in your hand ?" 

" A volume of Plutarch," replied Drayton. 

" Some trashy romance,' I suppose, though I never heard of 
it before,'' said the aristocrat. *' You had better throw it 
away, sir, and stick to your last. I'm afraid you're trying to 
get above your business." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the proprietor of 
the shop, who made his appearance, and forthwith began to 
apologize with the most spaniel-like himiility . The insolence 
of the aristocrat and the fawning of the shoemaker formed a 
spectacle which disgusted Drayton, and he left them without 
delay. 

As he passed along the street, he struggled with the feel- 
ings he had curbed so well while m the presence of the igno- 
rant and purse-proud aristocrat. It was by no means the first 
occasion on which he had felt the scorn of the minions of 
wealth. Often had his feelings been embittered by those men 
who seem to think that the heart of a poor boy is made to be 
crushed by an iron heel. And now, as he thought of the in- 
solence with which he had been treated by a man of wealth 
and consequence, a man whose ear was familiar with the notes 
of adulation, his face was flushed with anger. When he 
thought of the ignorance qf the man who supposed a voliune 
of Plutarch to be a trashy romance, he could not but feel great 
contempt for him. Oflen, on such occasions, he renewed the 
settled purpose of his heart to effect a triumph over the ob- 
stacles which surrounded him, and claim of the world that 
homage which wealth can not purchase and genius alone can 
exact. For years he had been preparing himself for those in- 
tellectual conflicts which precede the wreath of the victor, 
chee^ by the presence of hope, and sustained by an imfalter- 
ing faith in his ability to execute the highest resolve of his 
spirit. He would reach an elevation where the proud man's 
scorn and the neglect of the rich could not approach him, and 
cause the sons of those who had treated him superciliously to 
esteem the grasp of his hand as a peculiar favor, and to re- 
gard a smile from his lip as of more value than the most glit- 
tering of coins. 

His feelings were less turbulent as he entered the forest and 

jpursued his way toward the beautiftd beech-grove, whither he 

se? often repaired to enjoy communion, with, nature, and his own 

Iieart, and the works oi the illuBtn.o\A& dead, B^e ^^aa^\casv- 
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self in his accustomed seat, and opened the volume, and began 
to read the life of Pericles. As he read the account of the 
Samian war, and of the funeral obsequies of those who fell in 
it, and recalled to mind the splendid oration as given in Thu- 
cydides, he closed the book, and the whole pageant deemed to 
move before him, and he felt that imd^ such circumstances 
he too could be an orator. 

At that moment his attention was diverted liom the mag- 
nificent scene in the city of Minerva to an elderly gentleman, 
who approached a&d saluted him with much cordiality. He 
seemed to be about sixty years of age, and was clad in a rusty 
suit of black, cut in the fashion of that day. Every thing 
about him, from his cravat to his knee-buckle, indicated the 
most thorough disregard of dress. His hat was drawn down 
over his forehead so as almost to hide the keen, dark eye that 
glowed in its socket like a living coal. His nose was most 
decidedly Roman, and his mouth was handsome, and express- 
ive of firmness. He wore a cue, and spoke with a deep, clear, 
musical tone. His name was James Thompson, a name well 
knoiwn fifty years ago ; for he was a lawyer of great eccen- 
tricity, great eloquence, dexterity, and learning. Although 
he never enjoyed a national fame, it was not because he wanted 
the power to win such fame, but because he was too indolent 
to address himself to the task of grasping the laurel. 

Mr. Thompson had known Drayton from his childhood. 
The quickness and capacity of the boy did not escape the in- 
quisitive glance of the shrewd and penetrating lawyer. He 
encouraged Drayton in the prosecution of his studies, talked • 
with him frequently, and loaned him most of the books he 
read. 

Drayton ixAd Mr. Thompson of the insolence with which he 
had been treated. The lawyer listened attentively to his nar- 
rative, and said, 

" That man, so haughty and overbearing in his deportment 
toward you, has humiliated himself a thousand times in my 
presence. He never gives a dinner-party that he does not beg 
and entreat me to attend, for he has just sense enough to know 
that such occasions can not pass off with eclat unless they are 
enlivened by a man of some genius." 

" That proves the truth of a common remark, that a man 
v^who is intolerant to those he regards as his inferiors is sure 
to be servile toward his superiors," said Drayton. 

*' As long as you consent to waste yora Aoiaa «sA^wa \^- 
enfs jn a shoemakisr'B shop," said ^T.'IYiOxa^w^ ^^^^xi. ^«»- 
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not expect men who have no sagacity to have much respect 
for you. A half-witted boy can make as comfortable a shoe 
as you can, md you should leave such labor to those who are 
qualified for no lugher occupation. Your father made a great 
mistake when he consigned you to lasts and lapstones, aud^you 
should rectify it by diverting those useM things as soon as 
practicable." 

*' As I have told you heretofore," replied Drayton, " nothing 
but the obligation I am under to Mr. Smith prevents my ac- 
ceptance of the extremely kind ofier you have made me to 
^iter your office and study law." 

" Well, now, as to that obligation, which is such a mount- 
ain in your way," said Mr. Thompson, "I will undertake to 
satisfy it, and reUeve you from it. Smith is a man who luus 
a money value for eveiy thing he owns, and he wiU be per- 
fectly willing to sell the claim he holds against you for an- 
other year's service." 

'^That would only transfer the obligation from him to 
you." 

"Well, to satisfy your excessive scrupulosity,", said Mr. 
Thompson, ''I will take your note for the amount I pay 
Smith, and pledge myself to collect every stiver of both prin- 
cipal and interest at some future day." 

Mr. Thompson's generosity overwhelmed Draytcm ; and 
afker some further conversation on the subject, he consented 
to give up.the shop and enter the office of the lawyer on 
Mr. Thompson's terms. 

'* I take a very singular interest — a singularly deep inter- 
est in you," said Mr. Thompson. "Do you know that when 
you are in my presence it seems as if my youth Vere come 
back to mC' — as if the May and the November of my life 
had met together? My hopes, my aspirations, my tastes 
were similar to yours. A genuine love of the beautiful dwelt 
in my heart. I watched with intense interest the develop- 
ment and the decay of vegetation — ^the approach, the hab- 
its, and the departure of the birds — ^the ways of the insect 
world — ^the grace of the mountain stream, winding circui- 
tously around rocks, and then dashing over a precipice, and 
regarded a thousand other objects in earth, sea, and sky with 
an interest which I would not have exchanged for the most 
splendid fortune, if I had had an opportunity of doing any 
thing so stupid." 

"Toa have not outlived your relish for^auch objects," re- 
jnarked Drayton. 
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**If my heart should ever forget its homage to nature," 
gaid Mr. Thompson, ** may it that instant be palsied in every 
pulse, and all its streams as hushed as the brook in the grasp 
of the bitter north wind. When a man who has enjoyed the 
luxury of loving nature outlives that love, he is a fit subject 
for the scythe of Time. Mind you, I do not mean, when I 
speak of a love of nature, that shallow feeling which is sat- 
isfied with the external beauty of a landscape, in which 
fields, forests, houses, and streams are so distributed as to 
produce a pleasing emotion in the mind — I do not mean the 
worship of forms ; but I do mean a deep, engrossing, per- 
vading sentiment, which appreciates what lies beyond the 
reach of sense, and enables one to establish a spiritual com- 
munion with nature. This feeling is far more profound than 
that instinctive desire for what is beautiful in form, which 
is so common. It is both religious and philosophical ; for 
while it looks into the conditions in which things exist, it 
prompts the spirit to spring from the star, or the tree, or tho 
rocky cHff, or whatever object it contemplates, up to that 
Great Power which endowed it and commissioned it to co^ 
operate with other agents in perfecting this magnificent crea- 
tion." 

" I would suppose the possession of such a sentiment as 
precious beyond all calculation," said Drayton. ** It must 
certainly add immensely to the amount of its owner's hap- 
piness. Indeed, if any thing could restore to earth a por- 
tion of that wonderful beauty which was lost when the 
glory departed from Eden, it would be such a sentiment as 
that you have described." 

" Take my advice, my young friend," said Mr. Thompson, 
earnestly, '' and cherish that sentiment, enrich it, and cling 
to it through Ufe's vicissitudes, for it will brighten your 
pleasures, and prove a fountain of joy even in the midst of 
a desert. As I said, my interest in you comes from the fact 
that in you I seem ta see a resurrection of the years of my 
youth. You have more ambition and more perseverance 
than I had, and you will rise to far higher distinction than 
1 have enjoyed, provided you toil as they who reach the 
glittering goal must toil. I might have commanded * the 
applause of listening senates,' but I preferred my ease. In 
practicing my profession, I have had occasion to measure 
lances with several of the tallest of the po^ulax \da\a»^ ^ssA^ 
have felt that the elements of succei^ft 'wex^ iXso m '^^^'l 
29ie^ are in you, my young frieud, and \t ^oxx ^c> Ttf>\ i»Wi«o»^ ^ 

' A2 1 



10 DRAYTON. 

to that mountain eminence where the laurel grows green- 
est, it will not be because you are destitute of the required 
vigor. It is getting late ; let us go to the village." 



CHAPTER II. 

Within a week Mr. Thompson succeeded in making the 
necessary arrangements, and Drayton entered his office as a 
student. The kind-hearted and eccentric old lawyer had a 
fine library, well stocked not only with professional works, 
but with all the most famous books from the Iliad down. 
He took great pleasure in superintending Drayton's studies, 
and often provoked controversies which called into requisi* 
ti(m all of the facts and the logic that the pupil could sum- 
mon to his aid. At other times he would talk with him 
about great men and the contents of world-renowned books. 
He was fond of recurring to cases of interest in which he had 
been engaged, and then his sketches of the characters and 
peculiarities of judges and lawyers were very amusing and 
piquant. He had been intimately acquainted with many of 
the most celebrated patriots, and heroes, and orators of our 
Revolutionary struggle, and would often describe them. He 
told many anecdotes illustrative of the great men whose de- 
votion to country was ptoved in the midst of perils by self- 
sacrifices rather than by noisy professions. The struggles 
of some of these men from a condition of unbefriended pov- 
erty up to renown, was a subject of which Drayton's ear 
never grew weary. What had so often crowned the efforts 
of the lowly and the obscure was still attainable, and he re- 
solved to afibrd another illustration of the truth that, from 
whatsoever point in the valley genius may start, it is sure, 
when its energies are weU directed, to ascend to the daz- 
zling eminences of fame. 

Drayton passed more than three years most pleasantly 
and profitably in Mr. Thompson's office, 'and was then ex- 
amined and licensed to practice law. Thus much having 
been accomplished, he proceeded to carry out a resolution 
which he had cherished through many years. 
In the vicinity of a, city, about fifty im\e« ^'&\.«ja\, \a% wv 
cegtors had lived in opulence througYi t\nee waccefwsvN^ %«iv- 
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eratiottB. His grandfather inherited an ample fortune, but 
impoverished his resources by wild excesses and prodigality, 
and died in*' the ^rime of hfe, a vitetim to his own impru- 
dences, leaving an only son to struggle with the ills of pov- 
erty. As that son approached manhood, he thought him- 
self neglected by many of those who had been proud to avail 
themselves of lus father's hbspitahties, and, resolving to get 
beyond the reach of their scorn, removed to a village in the 
interior. He was very thriftless. Every thing he engaged 
in turned out ill. He married while yet young, and his life 
was spent in wretched efforts to increase the comforts of his 
family. His oldest son, Frank Drayton, was, as has been 
Been, apprenticed to a shoemaker. The father was very 
fond of referring to the former condition of his family, and 
frequently spoke of' the splendid mansion in which he was 
borh, and of the elegantly-cultivated grounds in which he 
had played in hii^ childhood. His descriptions of the splen- 
dor in which his ancestors lived fired the youthful imagina- 
tion of his son, who, early in life, resolved that he would re- 
build the shattered fortunes of hid family, and rescue the 
name of Drayton from the disrepute into which it had fall- 
en. This purpose had sustained him through mahy a long 
and weary hbur of study. He fancied no labor too great for 
the rich recompense of which he dreamed. It is worthy of 
notice, that every man of genius and ambition cherishes some 
secret enterprise, which, while it furnishes him with the im- 
pulses that govern him, is but dimly shadowed forth in his 
conduct. The cold and barren isolation of fame would not 
be so sedulously striven for were its attainment unassociated 
with darling considerations which spiing out of the circum- 
stances that surround the aspirant. 

Having made his arrangements, Drayton took leave of his 
family and friends, and started for the city. Toward sun- 
down, on the second day of his journey, he reached the sum- 
mit of the hill from which the city whither he was going 
becomes visible to the eye of the traveler who approaches it 
from that direction. He checked his horse and deliberately 
surveyed the, beautifiil prospect befofe him. The sun was 
sinking behind a mass of clouds in great magnificence, and 
a Sabbath-hke calm prevailed over the scene, broken only 
by the distant lowing of cattle retundng to their homes, and 
the nearer melodies of birds and in&ee\&. TVifcTCkJK^^^^'w^'v. 
Bweeping round the bases of the Yn\\&\ Tjvttm\oTA Vcl ^V^^ 
the favorites of fortuae lived iu \\xx«rj \ XSoie ^ioXX'^P'** ^'^'^^^ 
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Bona of industry and toil embosomed in shrubbery ; altema^ 
tiona of meadows, forests, and fields of grain — all contribu- 
ted to form a landscape not more distinguished by the va- 
riety than by the beauty of its features. 

As Drayton's eye wandered over the section in which his 
ancestors had flourished and fallen through several success- 
ive generations, all that he had heard and all that he had 
dreamed of its exceeding loveliness seemed to him to be fully 
realized. After looking at several of the most conspicuous 
objects in the prospect before him, he fixed his eye on the 
city, which was indistinctly visible in the distance. As he 
thought of the resolution which led him to abandon the home 
of his boyhood and to become a sojourner among ihcme who 
knew him not, an expression of deep thoughtfnlness settled 
on his face. More than ever he felt the difficulty of the 
career on which he was about entering. He had no friends 
in the city in which he had resolved to try his fortunes. By 
turns his heart faltered and grew bold. Hopes and fears, 
thoughts of success and of failure, mingled together in his 
mind with all the confusion of a phalanx of clouds mustei^ 
ing their forces in the evening sky ; and yet, had the eye of 
an observer been on him, he might have supposed him af- 
fected only by some one of the ten thousand frivolities which 
men take to heart. Thus we are in the habit of glancing 
indifierently on faces ; not even excepting those which, could 
we read their meaning, would assure us that we stood in the 
presence of persons on whose minds are the foreshadowings 
of mighty events. The human mind grows prophetic when 
it observes young men ; but so short-sighted are the seers, 
that success is generally assigned to the crippled and failure 
to the most eminently gifled, in whose natures are wrapped 
up the elements of future greatness, just as the trunk and 
overshadowing branches of the monarch of the forest are 
wrapped up in the acorn. 

Drayton's heart soon regained its accustomed iirmness and 
self-reliance, and all trace of fear and doubt passed from his 
features. His face was both striking and interesting, as all 
faces are that belong to those who can not and will not be 
contented with the fate of the million. That restless, burn- 
ing, daric gray eye, so deeply seated beneath the brow that 
at times it seemed to be black, with its unlimited power of 
expressing thoughts, emotions, and passions of all shades, 
Jhxm the dsHance of one of the swaxt knigyiXA oi ^<^ ^^<ePBL 
^^i3e to the tendememi the knight felt ioi \^v^ \«A:^ oI\C>a 
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love, was designed for a nobler use than to fade away in the 
turmoil of this world. It was an eye to read the stars and 
the heart of man, and could not grow dim in the by-ways of 
obscurity. Masses of deep auburn hair waved along the 
summit of his massive and capacious forehead, on which the 
power to think was apparent to the dullest eye. His nose 
was slightly aquiline, and his mouth, with its full and com- 
pressed lips, expressed more determination than is usual 
with those who have npt passed their twenty-fourth year. 
He was tall and robust in form, and a judge of character 
would have pronounced him a proud man. And he was 
proud, as the majority of self-made men are, who, having 
forced their way upw^ard through difficulties appalling to 
meaner natures, feel their superiority. In ccmversation he 
spoke with clearness and. distinctness, though with unusual 
rapidity. Thus he appeared to the eye. His character will 
be developed hereafter in his conduct. 



CHAPTER III. 
> 

As Drayton sat on his horse tevolving some of his schemes 
of ambition, forgetful alike of the Jiour andthe scene, a flock 
of chattering birds wheeled over his head and recalled him 
from his abstractedness. Perceiving that the sun was set- 
ting, he glanced again rapidly over the landscape, and then 
urged his horse onward. 

He had yet five miles to go, but so tempting were nu- 
merous objects along the road side that he rode leisurely, now 
stopping to admire the beauty of a cottage, and again stop- 
ping to observe some aristocratic abode. Over to the right, 
toward the bank of the river, a large stone mansion of ven- 
erable appearance, situated on a gentle eminence, soon com- 
manded his most particular attention. That was the home 
of his ancestors, and he recognized it as such from the de- 
scription of it by his father. He would gladly have lingered 
longer to survey the spot of which he had heard so much ; 
but as he had three miles to ride, and the shades of even- 
ing were darkening over the scene, Yvft ^«a isyt<ift\ Vi W^*^ 
that pleasure. The moon's pale cxe«ic«a\. ^«» %^l^\»%>stvsgc&r 
7/ over the top of the western \v\\U \)efcT^ Ve t^^<^^^ '^'^ i 
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suburbs of the city. As he rode along one of the principal 
streets, the sounds of the footsteps of the multitude and the 
jargon of blending voices, forming a perfect contrast to the 
deep silence which reigned over his own native village at 
that hour, excited a thousand thoughts and emotions in his 
mind. At length a sign-post attracted his attention, and, 
not knowing whither to go for the night, he reined in his 
horse and aHghted. 

The tavern which he entered was extensively known by 
the lovers of good cheer by the name of the ** Rising Sun. ' 
It took its name from its sign, on which was displayed one 
half of a very dull yellow orb, from which flared up broad 
streaks of safiiron light. The lower half was submerged in 
an ocean of indigo^ in one corner of which appeared a dim 
ship in a veiy perilous situation, while in the opposite cor- 
ner there was a duck amusing itself in the spray of a billow 
frowning with wrath. 

The patriots of the city were in the habit of resorting to 
this house to talk over the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, the depredations of British cruisers on American com- 
merce, the Alien and Sedition Laws, and other engrossing 
topics of the day. It was the rendezvous of the Democratic 
leaders of the city, who under its hospitable roof quaffed 
their liquor, smoked their segars, and grew voluble in dis- 
cussing the rights of man and the policy of the government. 
With laudable impartiality, the host pocketed coin from the 
purses of FederaliBts as well as from those of Democrats; 
and it was hinted that he manifested a very strong predi- 
lection for the gold of his political opponents,* by exacting 
from them higher prices for his entertainment than any 
good Democrat was ever known- to pay. On one occasion 
Mr. Jefferson honored the Rising Sun by eating and sleeping 
in it, and thenceforth the room he occupied was known aa 
the " Jefferson apartment." On this circumstance the wor- 
thy landlord would grow unusually eloquent while conduct- 
ing some distinguiiEdied Democrat to its sacred shades, not 
forgetting to mention the many kind remarks the future pres- 
ident had made concerning the excellence of hii^ accommo- 
dations. 

The long ride gave great vigor to Drayton's appetite, and 

he did ample justice to the excellent viands at the supper- 

table. When he. had finished his repast, he sauntered into 

the bar-room, in which a (BonBiderable TLXxiafeet ^ ^«w«pft& 

frere IdJIing time according to the moat wp^tov^^ xafi^o^. 
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He amused himself a while by listening to some heated poli- 
ticians, and then walked out into the street to indulge his 
own fancies. 

Tired of wandering listlessly about where every scene and 
sound was unfamiliar to him, he at length sought his cham- 
ber, and. watched from the window the lightning playing 
over the daric form of a distant cloud. As the hours went 
by, the sounds of footsteps and voices became less frequent ; 
and when the dock struck twelve, that tomb-like silence, 
w4iich is peculiar to the deserted streets of a city, wrapped 
its slumbering thousands liko a garment. Long after the 
lights had vanished from Ihe opposite windows, Drayton 
maintained his seat, thinking of the friends he had left, and 
speculating on his future career. 



CHAPTER ly. 

Next morning, Dra3rton went in quest of an uncle of his 
mother's, who lived in the city. As he proceeded on his 
way, glancing indifierently at the strange faces he encoun- 
tered, his attention was suddenly riveted on a lady of strik- 
ing beauty, who was passing along with a quick step. A 
more beautiful object had never dawned on his vision. The 
brilliant black eye, the arched brow, the smiling Hp, and 
splendid form, though seen but for a moment, left a deep 
impression on his mind. Involuntarily turning, he watched 
her receding form, until she entered a house at a short dis- 
tance. He marked the place and passed on, musing on the 
l)eauty of the fair being who had so unexpectedly enamored 
him until he arrived at the residence of his uncle. 

Mr. Alexander Macdonald was bom on the border of one 
of the most beautiful lochs of Scotland, and emigrated, while 
a youth, with his father to America, some years before the 
breaking out of our war of Independence. He studied med- 
icine, became a successful practitioner, and accumulated a 
fortune. He had lived more than threescore years, and was 
suffering the penalty of his devotion to some convivial exr 
cesses. The gout had been his conslaut coiM$w»s$CLSsst^6K^- 
etal seasons, and had banished everj arava^iife i^^vck^^^^'*^ 
Ms bosom. Added to his physical auA. ey^tvJcvxsX ^^vc^"^^^ 
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he was a bachelor, and the affaiis of his household were 
continually entangled in difiiculties. His condition was de- 
plorable ; every efibrt he made at domestic reform was un- 
successful, and he now despaired of ever seeing the day 
when his expectations of comfort should be realized. He 
was the very Job of old bachelors, if any one should be sin- 
gled out by that designation from a class where all are mis- 
erable. 

Drayton's mother, when a child, was a great favorite with 
the doctor. She had written to him on her son's behalf, 
and received a kindly answer. When Drayton entered his 
uncle's apartment, he beheld a gentleman of great corpu- 
lency sitting in a large and easy chair, with his right foot 
reposing on a velvet cushion. His hair, naturally sandy, was 
whitened by age, and over his broad, prominent forehead a 
succession of well-defined wrinkles were seen circling above 
his bushy eyebrows, indicating intense thought and long suf- 
fering. The small gray eye moving restlessly in its socket, 
the aquiline nose and quivering Ups completed the promi- 
nent features of a face striking but unlovely. He was por- 
ing over a large volume when Drayton entered, and for a 
moment did not observe him. Drayton hemmed, and the 
sound fell on the old gentleman's ear, who, without Ufting 
his eye from the page, said, in a rough voice, 

" Well, what's the matter now ?" 

This ungentle salutation startled Drayton. For an in- 
stant he was undetermined whether to advance or ^treat. 
While thus hesitating, the doctor glanced toward him, and 
in a quick and more amiable tone said, 

" I beg pardon, sir. I thought it was a fiendish servant 
who has been troubling me all the morning. Gome in, sir." 

Drayton advanced and extended his hand, saying, " My 
name is Drayton — Frank Drayton. I arrived here last 
night, and have called to pay my respects to an uncle, of 
Whoin I have frequently heard my mother speak." 

** The deuce you say," said the doctor^ elevating his specta- 
cles, and rapidly surveying Drayton's proportions. ** Bring 
up that chair and sit by my side, boy." 

The doctor looked at him until he was seated, when he 

continued, " Why, Mr. Frank, you are a fine-looking fellow. 

The old-fashioned Macdonald eye, I'll swear." And he 

grasped Prank's hand and shook it cordially. After a few 

queBtions about the family, the doctor su^ed, 

'' fVell, sir, what are you going to dol" 
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" Practice my piofession^ sir/* 

"Ah! yes — a lawyei: I believe you are?" 

" Yes, sir," replied Drayton. " I have abandoned my for- 
mer occupation, and am no longer a disciple of St. Crispin." 

" Hark ye, my boy," said the doctor, " ke^p t^lat to your- 
self. Don't make u ninny of yourself by confessing that you 
ever knew any thing about the cobbler's saint." 

" Why, sir, it is not dishonorable to have been a maker of 
riioes," urged Drayton, innocently. 

" No, sir," replied the doctor, with a squint of the right 
eye and a shrug of the shoulder ; " not when a man has be- 
come eminent. But^ before you become famous, take my ad- 
vice, and profess ent^e ignorance of the mystery of making 
shoes ; for if you do not, most persons of delicate sensibiUties 
will fancy there is a. very unpleasant odor of wax about you, 
and you will observe a very unequivocal tendency in most 
noses to turn, up whcin you are by. That's all, sir. If you 
are an admirer of aquiline noses, sir, don't say you have 
made «hoes, or you will see but few resemblances to the old 
Koman nose in this community." 

The doctor's nose looked the thing he described as he 
spoke^ and Draytcm was forced to smile at his expense. He 
made no reply, and a short silence ensued, afiprding him an 
opportunity of surveying the room more particularly than he 
had yet done. It was a well-furnished apartment, and the 
crimson curtains caused every object to look as red as a 
milk-maid's cheek. The " vermil-tinctured" nose of the doc- 
tor imbibed a deeper dye from the red Hght of the room, and 
glowed brilliantly. Dra3rton noticed particularly a portrait 
of his uncle, taken at the age of thirty, from which he learn- 
ed that time had made sad havoc in the beauty of the orig- 
inal. His wandering eye was recalled to the old gentleman, 
who asked, 

" Have you any means, sir ?" 

" None but my profession, which is a fortune if it is pros- 
ecuted with perseverance and industry." 

"Industry — ^industry. Ah ! there's the rub. The young 
fools nowadays, who have means, instead of adding, seem 
bent on spending ; and they who have none expect manna 
from heaven, or ravens nrom the desert, to feed them. 
Things £dn't use to go devilward at the headlong rate they 
go now. I hope, my boy, your grandfather dlds^l \x*dS!L^sK2^ 
anj thwg hut bis name to nis piogeuY* TiftXv^^^ ^"^ '^^'^k 
world wag a great tavern, in vrhicki a. na-u V^ XLCfQcia^^ v 
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do but to eat, and drink, and spend. That great truth, that 
money is the omnipotent power in this world, was altogether 
unobserved by him. I hope you take your qualities from 
your mother's family." 

Drayton was much perplexed, and did not know what an- 
swer to return ; but, after a moment's hesitation, he said, " I 
suspect, sir, I inherit the peculiarities of both my father's and 
mother's families, as I have a strong desire to accumulate, 
and one equally strong to expend. Honey is a most useful 
and necessary slave, but a most unmerci&l god." 

" Ah, yes, I see how it is very clearly," said the uncle, 
shaking his head up and down with a most peculiar solem- 
nity, which indicated a suspicion that his nephew's case was 
most desperate and incurable. "It is a great pity that so 
good-looking a fellow— one who has the old-fashioned Mao- 
donald eye — one whom one would expect better things of — 
should be as much of a Drayton in his nature as he is in his 
name. ' Unmerciful God,^ mdeed ! Yes, that's a sentiment 
worthy of your grandfather. Yes, sir, I see clearly that you 
are a chip of the old block !" 

The old gentleman uttered a deep sigh as the fancied de- 
generacy of the Drayton family expanded before him. Wish- 
ing to stand as fair as possible with hifr uncle, Drayton re- 
marked, 

" I beg you not to misunderstand me. I have a very 
strong inclination to make money ; at the same time, I am 
not the minion of avarice. Money can procure a great many 
comforts and conveniences that I desire, and therefore it is 
my design to strain every honest nerve in its acquisition. 
Although, if I thought that the accumulation of money would 
have the elTect on me which I have known it to have in 
many instances, making men perfect Ishmaelites among hu- 
man charities, I would most fervently pray for poverty as 
the greatest blessing, and strive to enjoy in the accumula- 
tion of thoughts the happiness which otiiers feel in the 
amassment of dollars." 

" Well, thank Heaven!" said the doctor, " I was bom in 
better times, else I too might have been a fool like most of 
the young men of this day ; and in that case, instead of liv- 
ing as I want to hve, I might have been the tenant of a 
hovel. If Batan don't get a rich harvest among the pres- 
ent generation, he is a much poorer hand with the sickle 
tAaji the preacben take him to be. "W\i^ 'jow hj^^ ^Wj ,\k«t^'«i 
^o getidng along at toy thing "but a t»xaaV« -^ac^ -wJOsvovsiL 
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money. Every thing in this world has its price, from a 
woman or a patriot down to the rope, which most young 
men would become very familiar with if they had their de- 
serts. Wealth is sunshine — poverty is midnight. Why, 
hark ye, my boy," continued the doctor, poking the ivory 
head of his cane against Drayton's ribs, '*hark ye, my boy, 
I never even take a trip of pleasure without contriving by 
some raeans to make my expenses. That's the way— -that's 
the way, boy !" and the old gentleman chuckled with great 
glee as he dwelt on his own money-making powers. 

A momenta,ry silence ensued, which was broken by Dray- 
ton, who observed, 

" Money will not purchase peace of mind while we live, 
nor the hope of immortal bUss beyond the tomb. It will not 
purchase honor and fame, nor—" 

'* Honor is breath, and fame a bubble," exclaimed the doc- 
tor, in a tone denoting impatience. ** Which is the nobler 
pursuit — ^to struggle for honor, which is as unsubstantial as 
the dream of an infant, or a large interest in stocks that 
yield ten per cent, in semi-annual dividends ? Ten per cents., 
niy boy, are the best friends one ever finds in this world ; 
^nd therefore take my advice, and try to get them, and let 
honor and fame go to the dogs." 

While the doctor was speaking, a miserable-looking girl, 
whose tattered and filthy garments covered a 'very deformed 
pers(m, entered and commenced a broken appeal to their char- 
ities. The old gentleman shook his cane at her and ordered 
her off, which mandate she forthwith obeyed, brushing a tear 
from her eye as she left the room. Drayton pitied her, and, 
following her into the hall, piit a piece of money into her 
hands. When he returned, the doctor laughed at him, and 
said, 

" You are green yet. Don't be gulled by ^ny of these 
pests. There are plenty of poor-houses for such creatures. 
Why, sir, if you had a million, and were to give whenever 
called on, you would soon be compelled to beg yourself. Be- 
tween filthy beggars of all sorts and benevolent ladies, who 
leave squalling brats and undamed stockings at home to fare 
as Heaven pleases, and go about asking for means to carpet 
churches, buy organs, and build orphan asylimis, one might 
get clear of a fortune Ibis ample as that of Croesus. I have 
seen the day when I have been gulled by thftxci, X«e»^i\s^^'V 
used to be c&ugbt in that way, but 1 ata a\i\X\ft V3» ^^N»^si^ 
caught in their tear-traps now/' 
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Drayton was amazed, and fancied that if at that moment 
his uncle could have removed all the misery from the human 
family, and introduced the millennial reign over the henighted 
states of the world, by the expenditure of one tenth of his 
possessions, he would not have done it. While he was spec- 
ulating on the havoc which avarice makes among the hoher 
feelings of our nature, the doctor asked him if he had yet been 
trying to procure an office. 

" No, sir,*' replied Drayton. '' I thought I would consult 
with you first." 

" Well, I have a row of them, and one has been vupant for 
the last month. You can have it ibr a small rent, and the 
stand is a good one for a lawyer. The last scoundrel who oc- 
cupied it was an itinerant portrait painter, who ran away 
without paying a dollar for it. Hav« you practiced any at 
the bar yet?" 

" No, sir. There were too many old lawyers in our sec- 
tion, and I thought it wise to emigrate." 
- " Egad ! there are too many every where," ejaculated the 
doctor ; '* but, then, the rascality that abounds in every com- 
munity makes the presence of great numbers of your voea^ 
tion necessary. You have made your maiden speech, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" No, sir." 

" Then you are not satisfied that you possess even the raw 
materials of a successful lawyer ?" 

'' Yes, sir, I am satisfied on that point," replied Drayton, 
speaking positively. " I feel cimfident liiat, if a fair oppor- 
tunity is afibrded me, I can succeed. I know I have mind 
enough to comprehend and understand every subject that is 
intelligible, and I have strong and quick feeling, pnd the pow- 
er of uttering my thoughts." 

*' Sense is not so necessary as tact in a lawyer," said the 
doctor. ** The men who make the most money are your 
shrewd, managing fellows, who don't care for abstractions. 
If a subject is at all cloudy or intricate, they only guess at 
it. Your metaphysical lawyer puzzles himself, judges, and 
juries by running out plain principles into the regions of 
nonsense and absurdity ; whereas your lawyer who has tact 
has the faculty of extracting big fees from the purses of his 
clients in compensation for small services. Intellect is a 
secondary consideration. Tact is the most skillful of pick- 
packets, and hag a knack o£ infanaatXm^ \\a ^lo^x^ vc>j^ all 
purses, " 
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" But such men are mere pettifoggers," said Dra3rton. 
*' Law is a noble science, and they make a mere trade of it. 
At the same time that I was striving to get a rich fee, I 
would not be altogether unsolicitous about my reputation." 

** There it is again," exclaimed the old gentleman, an- 
noyed by what he considered his nephew's indifference to 
money. " That word reputation will strangle you yet, if you 
are not careful. You take the money, and let the devil take 
the reputation. Look well to the main chance, and don*t 
talk or think any more of fame, and honor, and other un- 
meaning sounds. When you get rich you can afibrd what a 
poor man can not, that is, you can afibrd to procure a little 
luxury in the shape of reputation. At best, fame is the bait 
that fancy sets to catch fools with. Don't you be caught on 
such a pin hook, my boy." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance 
of a gentleman, whose commanding exterior elicited Dray- 
ton's admiration. He was apparently fifty-five years of 
age, tall, and well formed, although very slender. His hair 
was gray, and, being bald in front, he made up the defi- 
eiency by wearing a long cue behind. Th^ features which 
particularly struck a stranger were a lively black eye and 
beautiful mouth ; the former indicating intellect, and the 
latter amiability. These features gave character and beau- 
ty to his face, rendering it exceedingly fascinating, and win- 
ning from all observers a confidence in the hioral and intel- 
lectual superiority of the man. As he entered the room, 
the doctor rubbed l^is hands together, while his eyes sparkled 
with delight, thereby evincing to the new-comer the pleas- 
ure with which he was welcomed. He shook his visitor's 
hand cordially, saying, 

"Ah, colonel, how do you do? I am very glad to see 
you. Take a seat, and give an account of yourself." And 
here, observing that the coloners eye was directed toward 
Drayton, he continued : " That gentleman is the son of a 
favorite niece of mine, and has come among us to practice 
law — Mr. Drayton, a grandson of a gentleman of the same 
name, whom you once knew. Mr. Drayton, Colonel Charles 
Meredith." 

The colonel welcomed Drayton, and then sat down on 
the other side of the doctor, who commenced detailing sun- 
dry afflictions that had befallen him since ti\\s;^ \a&\. tss^X.. 
Whan he had finisbed, the colonel tome^ \.o 1l>tw5\»> "^20^ 
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'* And to you are the grandson of Mr. Drayton. I was too 
young to know him personally, though I remember seeing 
him frequently at the house of my father, from whom I 
have learned many interesting and some romantic incident! 
touching his career. My father still lives, in his eightieth 
year,, with me, and I know he would be glad to see a grand- 
son of one with whom the reooUections of his early years are 
so intimately associated. You must visit us, Mr. Drayton. 
We occupy the house formerly in possession of your family. 
I have a son who glories in the fact that he was born on 
the day when our nation's independence was first proclaim- 
ed ; and he, too, ^ will be happy to see you, and will do all 
he can to entertain you." 

Drayton thanked him for his proffered kindness and hos- 
pitality, and observed that, as he was a student, he would 
not be able to visit much, but that, before he recommenced 
his studies, he would visit him at Oakwood. 

" You mean to become a member of our bar, Mr. Dray- 
ton ?" said the colonel. "Well, sir, it is very respectable in 
talent. You will find men adorning it who to vast legal 
acquirements add extensive information in science, classic- 
al .and general literature* . It is just such a bar as afibrds 
the best school and theater for a yoimg man of genius and 
ambition. I formerly practiced at it, but have now entire- 
ly relinquished the practice. I still love to revive interesting 
recollections connected with the profession by occasionally 
visiting the court-house, and discussing points with some of 
my old friends and competitors. When you visit me ut Oak- 
wood, I may probably be able to entertain you by giving you 
sketches of some of the characters and incidjents in the lives 
of some of the most distinguished members of the profession. 
Our country, Mr. Drayton, can boast of having produced 
more great lawyers within the last fifty years than any oth- 
er country. .With many of the most eminent of these men 
it has been my good fortune to meet ;. but I must not speak 
of them now. It is astonishing, doctor, how the old habits 
adhere to us. Although I have not made a speech at the 
bar for ten years, yet, whenever I happen to be there, I feel a 
very strong inclination to lift up my voice in favor of suiTer- 
ing innocence, or to assist in fastening the charge of guilt on 
some slippery scoundrel. I suppose you also take delight in 
feeling a feverish pulse yet, and fancy you have not lost 
your former expertness in relieving aflMcted hutnanitY of 
tAe burden of its sorrows. You still t\msk t\ift ^T^\.\Ae»X. ^^v 
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aract in nature is formed by a stream of bloodi and the dea^- 
rattle exquisitely musical.'* 

*' Oh yes, sir, I ^till think the lancet the most beautiful 
weapon in the world, and am not indifierent to my skill in 
using it. You spoke of the strength of old habits, colonel. 
Our neighbor, Dick Woods, whom you recollect as the best 
shoemaker in town, told me, some time ago, that he still 
continued to make all the shoes used in his family ; and 
Dick, you know, is now very rich, and far above the neces- 
sity of laboring.'' 

" I do Hpt think I shall ever follow the example of Mr. 
Dick Woods," said Drayton, laughing, "for I most sincerely 
hope I may never see a last or a lapstone again." Here 
Drayton observed a frown darkening his uncle's brow ; and 
recollecting his recent instruction relative to his former inti- 
macy with the implements of that useful vocation, instead 
of saying what he at first intended, he remarked that there 
was no occupation less fitted to develop and expand the in- 
tellectual powers than shoemaking, notwithstanding Hans 
Sachs, Bloomfield, Sherman, and others had found time, 
while practicing it, to prosecute studies by means of which 
they had afterward risen to eminence. 

" There' is no condition from which 4superior genius will 
not rise," siaid the colonel. " The eagle can spread his 
wings and soar from the sod of the valley as well as from 
the beetling cliffs which overlook the ocean's expanse. Ge- 
nius seeks its native skies, whether itp home be th^ hovel 
or the palace. Such men, like Sampson,^^ break all the cords 
that bind other men to earth, and the pack-threads of cir- 
cumstances are to them but as the web which the spider 
weaves by night on the wings of the condor. Pile up ob- 
stacles as high as Felion on the energies of a man of true 
genius, and his native strength wiU enaWe him to throw off 
the mountain and hft his disencumbered head toward the 
heavens which smile upon it. . And here in thiff land, where 
the will of man is as free as the wing of the swallow, we 
have demonstrated the great truth, that happy is the coun- 
try in which genius, and not hereditary right, governs." 

As the colonel spoke, Drayton regarded him with a look 
of profound admiration. His words seemed but an echo 
from the voice of his own faith, and implied the truth of the 
dream which had enchanted him through the Iqw^^^^<5«s^ 
hovT8 of many an unkind night. M.\\&\c;)X «x^ "Oftft ^wsvl^ ^^ 
birds, the falling of water, and the wYas^emv^^ o^ SSas^^rcw 
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to the ear of the true poet ; and musical, indeed, are the 
tones of woman's lip in the ear of her lover ; but dearer far 
is a word of encouragement from the man of experience to 
the heart of the young aspirant who has yet but dreamed 
of the battle-fields of ambition, for which hls^soul yearns as 
the ' ' hart pants for the water-brooks. " As th^ colonel spoke, 
Drayton's memory flitted like a wild bird back to the brooks, 
and groves, and plants sacred to his heart, the scenes of the 
studies and dreams of his former years, and then, in the 
next moment, his soul seemed to spring upward to th^ sum- 
mit of the arch of fame, which spanned, like a brilliant rain- 
bow, the dark clouds that threatened the cherished hope of 
his heart with storm and desolation. 

" And that country in which mind governs is not only 
blessed in its rulers, but also in the increased happiness of 
its citizens," said Drayton, while His eye flashed with en- 
thusiasm. ^ It is not the hand of patronage> but the liberty 
to act as its impulses incline it, that the mind, depressed by 
poverty and untoward circumstances, needs, r When the su- 
perior mind frees itself from the pack-threads of which yon 
spoke, it draws the glittering sword and flghts its way upward 
to the heights which only the few ever reach. And, then, is 
not the view from the lofl;ifest eminences ample remimera- 
tion for the labor of climbing ? Who that, once having risen 
to the summit, loathes his elevation, and sighs again for the 
shade and the vplley which lie in the distance below him ?*' 

" 1 don't wonder at you, my boy," said the doctor, look- 
ing at Drayton's animated face, over which the rays of many 
brilliant thoughts were flashing ; *^ but really, colonel, your 
enthusiasm about bubbles is strange. For a man of your 
experience to be talking in favor of chasing shadows, aston- 
ishes me. You ought long since to have learned the supe- 
rior value of a substance. How many men live only to 
cheat themselves out of the comforts they might be enjoy- 
ing ! Some delude themselves upon religious subjects ; some 
go mad when they get in love ; and others are wrong-head- 
ed about honor and fame." 

*' And some delude themselves by placing a fictitious val- 
ue on money," added the colonel, while the doctor was shak- 
ing his head gravely. " You think, my dear doctor, that 
Spenser's Faery Q/Ueen is a very silly book, and yet how 
jnajxy thousands have been made happy in its perusal ! We, 
who are in the habit 6f speculating and. tuAxx\^\w^ \tv ^^«v- 
c/es, are not the fools which some of yoVi ^t«lc\\c\^\«»\,^ ^«t^ 
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charitably consider us. As man is an immortal being, those 
pursuits are most useful ^which have the nearest relation to 
the entire term of his existence. Now, as developing the 
energies of the soul will probably have a more intimate con- 
nection with man's pursuits hereafter than a passion for 
money, it follows that he who deals with such shadowy and 
unsubstantial subjects as hope, and fame, and love, and beau- 
ty, and truth, is a wiser and more practical man than he 
who consumes the years of his present life in accumulating 
money; for the money must be left behind when a man 
dies, but the soul's development lives with him forever." 

" All we know of existence is confined to this world," re- 
turned the doctor, " and every body knows that it is a very 
prosaic thing. I hold that the wisest man builds up the 
highest and strongest barriers against the adversities of this 
life^such barriers as will keep physical sufierings from at- 
tacking him. Money will buy all that is necessary to sat- 
isfy the wants we feel in this world, and the soul will find 
some way of taking care of itself hereafter. Poetry never 
satisfied a hungry appetite, and abstract truths are a gar- 
ment through which the wind bites a poor devil's legs piti- 
lessly on a cold day." 

" As I view man as a spiritual being, and you regard him 
as a sensual one," said the colonel, rising, **it is obvious 
that our opinions can never be parallel until one of us changes 
his theory of man's existence. I have made you a longer 
visit than I intended," he continued, looking at his watch, 
*' and I am compelled to leave you. Mr. Drayton, when 
shall I have the pleasure of welcoming you at Oakwood ?" 

" In a very few days, I hope," answered Drayton, rising 
and shaking the colonel's hand. 

When the colonel was gone, the doctor grew very moody, 
cursed the world and his calamities, wished himself in a 
thousand very uncomfortable places, and seemed to think 
himself a mark for all the arrows of misfortune. As the doc- 
tor's disagreeable mood did not promise to abate, Drayton 
wished him a good morning, and left him to his soiitary 
musings. 

B 
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CHAPTER V. 

Th9 heart often grows weary in youth, in seeking through 
the thoroughfares of the world for one on whom^it may lav- 
ish the affluence of its afiection. Wearied with its fruitless 
search, it then turns from the world to nature— from wom- 
an to the stais, the mountains, the ocean ; and in these ob- 
jects endeavors to find forgetfulness for all its previous dis- 
appointments. In the " dew and liquid mom o£ youth," we 
feel an exuberance of the spirit of love, and, having faith in 
our species, we deem it an easy matter to find one worthy 
of the wildest idolatry. In such mood we hold companion- 
ship with some bright form, radiant with countless perfec- 
tions, not dreaming that night shall ever come down sadly 
upon the spirit, and we be haunted by the phantom of de- 
spair. But alas ! it too frequently happens that the one who 
seemed to us as undefiled as the breath of an angel, de- 
ceives us, and we turn away sick and bowed down in sor- 
row. We lift up our heads like the swaying reed when the 
storm is gone, and, less confiding, turn to another object 
which seems truer to us, and live over our former experi- 
ence. Again and again we trust our hopes to the treach- 
erous wave, and are again and again wrecked, r Our dream 
of life is darkened ; the rainbow has lost its beauty,' and the 
songs of birds their sweetness, and we stand stricken mourn- 
ers at the tomb of the hope that dazzled but to mislea4i that 
lose in glory to set in tears and agony. Careless for a while 
as to what may be our destiny, we wander, expecting little 
among the shifting scenes of Hfe. In a moment when least 
looked for, perhaps, and with the suddenness and brilliancy 
of the meteor in the evening sky, up rises' the star whose 
rays mie to gild the gloom of our path, and leads us on to the 
Bethlehem which we had scarcely dared expect on this side 
of heaven. - , 

Much like this had been Drayton's experience, and simi- 
lar to it is that of most imaginative persons. , Hi&- feelings 
were ardent, and in early youth he had yearned for that 
sympathy which man seeks for in vain among his feUows, 
Mnd £nd8 only in tho bosom of the ouq. YoxxnXalvDA \2aj1 
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potuped &7th th^ir (arystal waters in the desert about hixAi 
but they had turued to bitterness ou his lip. The per&c* 
tions -with which his imagination had invested several ob- 
jects toward whom his afiection had been strong, had one 
by one fallen from his heart's idols, and he had more than 
once awakened from dreams, brief but brilliant^ to find that 
he had laid the devotion of his spirit on worthless altars. 
Disappointed repeatedly, he had of late held but little inter- 
course with, the sex, which, however it had disappointed him, 
he sliU adored, and had given his heart to ambition and t^e 
visions of fame. It was deeply mys^rious to him why the 
lady whom he had seen for a moment in the 4|xeet, where 
aJU were strangers, had again swayed the scepter of love 
over the slumbering tides of passion. A thousand others, 
many of whom were beautiful, had passed him* and he had 
admired them, but this one alone exerted a singular influ- 
ea&ce over him. Had he at length found the long^sought 
boon, aud wa:8 his admiration of female loveliness to be gi:at- 
ified ? He passed on, revolving many problems, and won- 
dering who she could be who had thus affected him. He 
went by the. house he had seen her enter, but she was not 
visible ; and, stiU dieaming of her dark eye, he returned to 
the tavern, and gave himself up t6 delicious reveiiea. 

In the afternoon he started off to look at the office his 
uncle had offered him, taking care to pass the bouse which 
the lady, of whom he was dreaming, entered in the morn- 
ing. Smiling at his own ereduhty, h^ went to the office. 
It was near ^e center of a row of a doscen cme^^tory build- 
ings, which the old gentleman had put up on speculation. 
They rented readily, but were principally occupied by tran- 
sient residents, who, having more economy than conscience, 
and more adventure than thrift, had generally contrived to 
leave without liquidating the landlord's claim for rent. 

The profession of the last occupant of the office into which 
he entered was indicated by many things which Drayton ob- 
served. In one comer was an easel in a very dilapidated 
condition, which, not being worth taking away, its iormer 
proprietor had left, with o&er interesting mementoes of his 
sojourn, to his successor. The haggard outlines, of two pr 
tluree particularly ugly faces on canviLS lay on the floor, 
and here and there a paint-brush too much worn for further 
service, all of which the unfortunate artist had left behind, 
in lu0 haste to eooape the legal ter¥Qi<^vnl\v^V^^\^'^$^'^ 
unmerciful landlpxd tl^re^tei^Qd Ieoxcl^ ^NAxxd'ssk ^1 ^^v^ ^ 
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tobacco-jnpe, and a part of a paper of tobacco, showed that 
the follower of Raphael was, in one respect at least, very 
much like Raleigh. The walls were decorated 'by the pen- 
cil of the painter with many lively sketches, executed in in- 
dustrious moods, tending to prove that, when he could not 
procure profitable subjects, he was jprone to portray the 
forms of phantom visitors. These sketches were extremely 
various, but the majority of them were akin to the Flemish 
school, and seemed to hint that the career of Gerhard Doua 
had been studied by the author. In some places were to 
be seen groups of the most domestic character in the interior 
of huts, representing old women with noses and chins affec- 
tionately incHned to each other, and old men in caps and 
aprons, enjoying their tobacco-pipes and huge mugs of foam- 
ing liquor alternately. Again were to be seen arms of Her- 
cidean muscle ; legs supporting nothing ; grim heads singu- 
larly unblessed by the jMresence of beauty, and eyes and 
noses of all sorts and sizes, without the usual appendages to 
those interesting features. The unreasoning animals were 
not forgotten. The taste of the painter was most unequiv- 
ocally in favor of dogs with long tails and eais, and partic- 
ularly short legs. Cats, lions, and monkeys were also d^etch- 
ed with great boldness, and here and there were to be seen 
nondescripts in the shape of birds and beasts, of which nei- 
ther Bufibn nor Goldsmith has given any account. One 
could not but fancy that if the ingenious artist had been 
consulted at the period of creation, he would considerably 
have enlarged the boundaries of the animal kingdom, by add- 
ing to it many interesting specimens not now to be met with, 
running, flying, or swimming, in air, ocean, or on dry land. 
Dra3^n inspected many of these exhibitions of the paint- 
er's genius, until, wearied with looking, he proceeded to the 
door, and observed three persons standing near the adjoining 
office, and, £n)m fragments of their conversation which the 
wind kindly wafted to his ear, he judged them to be some 
of his future neighbors. The eldest of the trio, a man with 
a very red, blotchy face, and diminutive person, was talk- 
ing eloquently of a speech he had just made, and Drayton 
knew he must be a brother, as he talked as none but law- 
yers ever talk. By the side of this person stood a young 
man with a dark, swarthy complexion, very handsome feat- 
ures, and sjHiunetrical form, combating the positions of his 
antagomBt in a way which showed that he had quite as 
ffoad an opinion of his own leasoniBg ^^^^i!^ ^^^"^ t^v^^Kc(2»<(k 
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of Ms knowledge warranted. The third person was also a 
young man, who seemed very much inclined to play the part 
assumed by some lovers of sport who pull the tails of cats 
in order to relish the fan of a fight. He would say a word 
first to the one and then to the other, evidently with a view 
to engender intellectual strife, and, when successful, his pale 
and quizzical face Would glow with dehght. Drayton ob- 
served them for a short time, and then left the place spec- 
ulating on what he deemed to be their characters and pro- 
fessions. 

He went to his uncle's, and found that worthy gentleman 
sitting as he had left him in the morning. Soon afler he 
took his seat, the doctor told him he could have the ofiice by 
paying twelve dollars a month for it. 

*' I will take it, sir,'' said Draj^ton, ** although I fear I 
shall not be able to be the most punctual of tenants for 
some time." 

" I will do any thing that's reasonable for you," said the 
doctor, with a very amiable expression of face, " but I must 
be paid regularly. It's to our mutual advantage that punc- 
tuality be observed. ^ man's a poor tool that can't pay 
his rent when it faUs due." 

'* I hope, sir," said Drayton, smiling, ''that I shall not be 
forced to follow the example of my predecessor, and leave 
the premises in very impleasant haste." 

" You will have a strange set of neighbors," said the un- 
cle, deliberately, as he tapped his snuff-box and adminis- 
tered a considerable quantity of its contents to his ample 
nose. "They will afibrd you an excellent opportunity for 
studying some singular specimens of hirnian character. Why, 
my boy, you never dreamed that persons such as live in that ^ 
row exist. The knowledge you will gain from observing 
them, and their strange ways of getting along, will be of 
greaf service to you in your profession, and worth more to 
you than ten times the amount of your rent." 

"I presume I saw some of them, and their appearance 
warrants your statements." 

" Be careful," said the doctor ; " keep an eye on them. 
The tenants of that row, my boy, are a clique of the devil's 
own making. They will not steal your money exactly, but 
they'll do what is not much better ; they will borrow it 
without the remotest intention of returning it. TVil's*^ ^is.^ 
all inveterate tobacco-chewers, and "jeiVX.Ao^^'^cX.^iWiSv.'^iGKa^ 
a sixpence a week, as they depre&ate ou ^'^ ^^S&fi^'^ ^'^ ''^ 
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thdx tiiitofn. Tfaete wan one fellow Hr&d there vfho had 
the most ixuanuating address in the world ; he horrowed 
fifty dollars of me on false pretexts, and then, without say- 
ing a word to me about it or my rent, ran away. I hope 
Old Nick may catch him ! Some of the rest of them, I have 
a notion, are not much better. In the next office to yours 
is a man, a red^faeed, brawling Democrat, who has such a 
keen eye for money, that, if you were by chance to drop a 
sixpence in the gutter on the darkest night that ever frowned, 
the rascal would be sure to scent it out and have it in his 
podcet before morning. When will you take possession ?'' 

" As soon as it ean be put in order ; and, while that opera- 
tion is going on, I think I will make a visit to your friend, 
Colonel Meredith." 

" If you go there you will be sure to fall in love with his 
daughter, who is one of the prettiest girls in the world. I 
wish to Heaven I had seen one like her when I was of your 
age ; for if I had, I should get along better than I do now. 
I was a fool, and put off all thoughts of marrying until I 
was too old, and I hope you will not follow my example. 
Yes, you'll be sure to fall in love with Ellen Meredith.** 

" I have not much facility in that way,*' said the nephew ; 
and at the same instant, as if to chide him, the image of 
the jbir lady whom he hud met in the morning rose before 
his mind. 

" Well, none but fools do fall in love extemporaneously," 
returned the doctor. ** But as ihe colonel is rich and the 
daughter is fair, it would not be a bad notion if you were to 
get in love with her. It would be the best chance in the 
world for you, my boy, to appropriate the estate that your 
foolish grandfather Ibst." 

As the doctor finished his last remark, his face assumed a 
look of intense cunning, and he again placed the ivory .head 
of his cane against his nephew's ribs. He evidently thought 
the hint a most valuable one, for he continued, 

"Yes, yes, it is the very best speculation you can engage 
in at present. You are a good-looking fellow, and by as- 
siduously attending to her wishes, you may win the prize." 

" I should never love from such motives," replied Dray- 
ton, to whom the idea of making merchandise of his affec- 
tions was perfectly abominable. "If I could not love a 
woman for herself alone, I would not think of marrying her. 
Saeh an net is atrocious, and he who is g;oj[\5i7} tft \\. "ViVu^ 
pbemea the very name of Icve." 
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*' Wheiv !" exclaimed the uncle, interruptiiag hxxn. *^ Eo- 
xnance rim mad, by all the Olympian gods ! Why, boy, 
your heart is insane, and needs a strait-jacket. You are 
the prettiest specimen of the romantic order I have seen for 
many a day. Take my advice, and don*t wait for age to 
make you wise ; but put oiOf all such wretched nonsense at 
once, while you are yet young and can make something by 
your wisdom. If you can marry an heiress, don't let senti- 
mentality prevent you. All women are pretty much alike 
in value. The rich and beautiful generally have nothing 
elfie^ and the poor and ugly have every thing else." 

" Whether I am foolish or not," said Drayton, *' I would 
not marry a lady who did not possess a mind and heart that 
could sympiathize with mine. I should feel extremely rest- 
lesa^mder the domestic yoke if my wife could not appreciate 
^very thought that struggled or soared upward, and sympa- 
thize with every feeling of my nature. I would not peril 
my happiness on a union unless my affections prompted it." 

The conversation was continued for some time, and when 
Drayton war gone the old gentleman leaned his cheek on 
the head of his cane and thought. He was much addicted 
to uttering his thoughts when no one was near to overhear 
him. He shook his head frequently as he muttered, 

" That young fellow is a precious fool — a very precious 
fool. How ignorant he is of the world ! There can't be 
any human nature where he came from, or he has no sa- 
gacity. He is as green as the tree under which he was 
bom. I have no doubt the ninny fancies that if he had a 
little everlasting fame, a little cottage with green shutters, 
And a pretty little wife in it, with a few trees, birds, and 
brooks about it, he would be happy if he never saw a dol- 
lar. How different I was from the good-for-nothings of 
these days ! I never let such silly fancies run away with 
my common sense. If he could marry Ellen Meredith, it 
would be a very fine speculation. He would, in course of 
time, take possession of Oakwood, for George is not long 
for this world. That Ellen is a pretty girl ; but if he fan- 
cies there is a blemish about her, he would not marry her. 
Pshaw for such blood as runs in the veins of the Draytons ! 
In this instance it is crossed by a stream from the Macdon- 
ald fountain, and that ought to redeem it from some of its 
folly. Let me see : I might make him useful to me, and at 
tiie BAmeJime get som^e servicee o\x\. Qi\iixafet\c^^^^^'^* 
i»nt, by making him my agent, foT \ ii^Ki'iass^ysSss^::^^^^'' 
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loves my toM as much as a pensioner loves an annuity, and 
it vnR not let go veiy soon. While it lasts, I can't attend 
to my own business. WeU, 1*11 try him." 

Here a silence ensued for a moment, when the doctor 
broke it by roaring out in a stentorian voice, ** John — John 
—oh, John !" 

A yellow fellow with a shining face, and locks combed out 
to their full extent, flaring in every direction, soon made his 
appearance at the door. The doctor frowned on him a mo- 
ment, and said, 

" What's the reason it takes you all day to come when I 
call you ? Get a tumbler, fill it half full of brandy, put 
sugar and mint in it, and then fill it up with ice, for Fm 
fanaishing for a julep. Now see if you can be an hour about 
it, you lazy imp." 

The servant did as ordered, and the doctor, after imbib- 
ing the beverage and smacking his lips, put his red bandana 
handkerchief over his face to protect it from the flies, and 
was soon asleep. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Oakwood, the residence of Colonel Meredith, was a few 
miles from the city. It was one of the most desirable situ- 
ations in that secticm of the state. The house was built of 
stone, two stories high, with a wide and spacious hall trav- 
ersing the center, on either side of which were suites of rooms 
of ample dimensions. It had been erected a century before 
it came into the colonel's possession, and now presented a 
venerable aspect. The rude storms of more than a hundred 
years had left distinct traces behind in the blackened ap- 
pearance of the stone, visible wherever the eye rested. A 
porch ran along the entire front of the house, about which a 
great variety of vines clustered, interweaving their tendrils, 
and affording a delightful shade. On the gradually sloping 
sward a variety of trees cast their shadows, among whic^. 
the elm and the oak were conspicuous, raising their majestic 
heads, like stalwart giants, toward the heavens^-the only 
remnants of a mighty forest, in which the xed xaan and the 
deer had roved before the foot of eivtexpTOeYv^sA *voN«u^^fc\ >i)Ra 
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soil. On the right, and within a short distance, flowed the 
river, with islands of great picturesqueness gemming its sur- 
face ; and on the left, reaching from near the house to the 
road, extended a long lane bordered by trees. This situation 
possessed great beauty, and the improvements which the col- 
onel had made displayed refined taste and a studied attention 
to comfort. ^ . 

The house/ one of the most ancient in that section, was 
built by an EngUsh gentleman, who was sent out to this coun- 
try by his government while these states were British colo- 
nies. At his death it was purchased by Drayton's grand- 
father, who soon involved the estate in debt by a course of 
wild hospitality ind prodigality. He sold it to clear hin^self 
of the legal perplexities into which his reckless career had 
plunged him, and died in the prime of hi&manhood, insolvent, 
loved and pitied by all his acquaintances. In course of time, 
the estate passed into the possession of Colonel Meredith^ who 
made sundry improvements on it, and embellished the inte- 
rior with busts, pictures, and Statues, which indicated a high- 
ly cultivated taste, not very prevalent in our country at that 
period. 

A few days after Drayton had met the colonel at his un- 
cle's, he procured a horse and started for Oakwood. When 
he arrived within sight of the mansion, he thought of the 
sage advice given him by his uncle touching the matrimo- 
nial alliance with Miss Meredith, by which he was to appro- 
priate the estate of his ancestors. Now, although he was 
one of the last persons in the world who would have barter- 
ed away his affections, yet there was something in the prop- 
osition "Oirhich smote his fancy, and he hoped that the lady 
in question might be one whom he could love independently 
of all pecuniary considerations. He wondered what resem- 
blance Ellen bore to the lady whose image still lingered on 
his memory, and on which he dwelt with more fondness than 
he would have been willing to disclose. He amused him- 
self as he rode along by forming an ideal of Miss Meredith's 
appearance, and imagining many very delightful scenes in 
her company, which he supposed strictly within the limits 
of possibility. Thus, alternately speculating on the inftidents 
that might befall him, and glancing on the beauties of the 
iSndscape, he approached the house and alighted. As«he 
walked toward the porch he discovered the tall form and 
manly face of the colonel, standing te«i.d^ \.q x^^jfev?^ \ei5a.. 
The hearty grsLsp of the hand, and l\ve |^«A ^^^^Cycl^^ ^*v 
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and eye, assured him of his welcome, and he felt himself at 
home in an instant. 

The coloneFs son, Greorge Meredith, now made his appear- 
ance, and extended to Drayton a most cordial welcome. He 
was a pale and delicate yoong man of five-and-twenty years. 
His forehead was broad, bold, and high, and shaded by long, 
thin waving locks of a deep auburn hue. The quick hazel 
eye, whose glances were wild and restless, and at times in- 
tensely searching, and the mouth, from which radiated all 
the fascination of his father's, won the admiiution of every 
observer of character. He was tall and very thin, and there 
was every appearance about him of an infirm physical con- 
Btitution wedded with great intellectual power. His health 
had been frail since boyhood, and his friends had many mis- 
givings when they contemplated the wasted cheek, sunken 
eye, and narrow chest of this most noble youth. Rare, indeed, 
is it to find one like him, who has the power of interesting 
all, from the glad and buoyant boy who would visit him to 
inquire about his health, and to bring him some present from 
mother or sister, to the hoary-headed traveler along life's 
thoroughfares, who would forget his own decrepitude in 
G-eorge's presence, and go away reluctantly, with the soft 
and dream-like tones of his voice ringing in his delighted ear. 
He had a kind word and a Maddening smile for every one, 
and every one, when in his presence, forgot that human na- 
ture has much that we hate blended with better qualities, 
and seemed to be contented with dwelling with satisfaction 
on this unalloyed combination of all that is noble in mind 
and morals. 

George Meredith's mind was brilliant with the jewelry 
of poetic thoughts. He loved Nature as a kind and benefi- 
cent mother, from whom flowed a thousand streams of hap- 
piness, and on whose bosom it was delightful to lie and gaze 
upon tree, and star, and clouds, forgetting that life has a 
care, and dreaming of delights as if time never shadowed 
such visions. Spring and autumn, and bird and brook, were 
the smiles of old friends for him ; and often had his smitten 
heart poured forth its love for them, in strains which proved 
the depth of his devotion. Throughout his career, he had 
wanted that robustness of health which enables one to par- 
ticipate joyously in the excitements of society ; but he had 
found an ample remuneration for such loss in those mute 
and glorious companions of the gifted mind, the books that 
the j'ntellectiml lords of our race Yiave^jecYxx^^^t^YifiSLtoVJcv^Xts^* 
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ers of Jiigh thoughts through all generations. Deeply he 
drauk at those refreshing fountains-^so deeply, indeed, that' 
many of his friends feared that his devotion to literary pur- 
suits ^inade feebler a feeble constitution, and attenuated the 
chords that bound his spirit to its frail tabernacle of flesh. 
An infirmity of physical constitution often suggests to the 
^nd courses of action not generally relied on for enjoyment 
by those of more robust frames, and lead^ its victim to the 
imperishable records of genius as a means of diverting it 
from its own afHictions. When the common sources of 
amusement are denied, the active spirit, p^ntii^g for relief 
.from the sense of its bondage, turns to natu^, and in its 
worship of the beautiful and the true, the sea, the stars, and 
the everlasting mountains, finds a substitute for the grosser 
pursuits to which the great majority of our species devote 
themselves. And these afHicted ones generally learn from 
their own sufferings the necessity of cherishing a nearer sym- 
pathy with the miseries of their fellows than is often enter- 
tained by persons of robust health, and this gives to them a 
delicacy and softness of manner by no means common to men. 
Swift remarks that he never knew a lady who was very 
deserving who had not too much reason to complain of ill 
health, and the remark has a meaning applicable to, both 
sexes, though its truthfulness is distorted by the cynicism of 
its author. 

Pure and holy beyond all imagining was the love which 
Ellen Meredith cherished for her brother ; and with a devo- 
tion such aa woman only feels, she had watched with the 
most imsbunbering vigilance over him during those hours 
when the hand of affliction bore heavily on him. In a 
thousand instances she had denied herself social pleasures 
that she might be by the side of George, cheering the weary 
hours of sufiering. She would soothe the, anguish of his fe- 
vered brow wil^ her soft hand, and read to him from the 
works of the masters of English verse, hour after hour, with- 
out dreaming she was making a sacrifice of her own pleas- 
ure. Between their minds there was much congeniality, and 
in reading and in conversation of a superior kind they were 
mutually, dehghted. If there is one spectacle more than all 
others calculated to raise our hearts from the earth, and to 
inspire us with a higher regard for our species, certainly it 
is where a sister and brother, as closely connected in spirit 
and thought as in blopd, devote themBeiWe^\A^^OcL^'*&.^'^ 
interests with th^ rnost unselfish and iiowwieiTOi^ x^%^'^V 
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George Meredith had all the nervous excitability common 
to young men of poetical temperament and infirm constitu- 
tion. His perceptions were remarkably acute, and he would 
detect a non sequitur in an argument as readily as a beauty 
in a landscape. In conversation he was always earnest, and, 
when excited, his enthusiasm sometimes bordered on wild- 
ness. He uttered his thoughts with great facility, and high- 
wrought images came from his lip as naturally as forms of 
beauty burst from the summer evening clouds. 

As the conversation went on, Drayton had an opportunity 
of observing his companions more closely. There was much 
in George Meredith's face and manner which deeply inter- 
ested him. The eye, so dreamy in its gaze, so wild ^nd rest- 
less in its glances, was the feature on which he dwelt with 
peculiar admiration. Miss Meredith seemed to him to be 
the least interesting person in company. She was most de- 
cidedly not handsome, and sat with her eye cast down on a 
ribbon which she was twirling in her fingers. 

" Have you spent much of your life in the country ?'* asked 
George, directing his conversation to Drayton. 

" I have always lived in a small town," replied Drayton ; 
"but my visits to the country* were frequent, though rarely 
exceeding a day at a time. I love the country, however, 
and suspect that, by visiting it only occasionally, I relish its 
beauties more than if I were a constant dweUer among them, 
for familiarity with objects generally cheapens them in our 
estimation." 

" Your remark is true of the works of man, but not of 
those of God," returned George, and his eye kindled as he 
spoke. " To the heart that loves Nature, a familiarity with 
all the aspects she presents, from the flowers and foliage 
of spring to the frosts and bleakness of winter, brings no 
weariness. The face of Nature, like the face of a beautiful 
woman, never tires the vision ; and every expression, every 
change that passes over it, deepens the spell we feel in her 
jMresence. Beauty is more highly prized the more we dwell 
on it, as the devotion of the saint is deepened by constant 
meditations on heaven. The children of Israel used to go 
up to Jerusalem once a year, and that is better policy than 
that enjoined by Islamism, which requires but one pilgrim- 
age during life to the tomb of the Prophet. The astronomer 
who gazes on the stars every night does not thereby lessen 
his regard for their beauty ; and he who is most familiar with 
the hill, i^nd stream, and tree, feels a truer and deeper love 
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for them, fdr he has the most interesting associations with 
them, and we are interested in objects in proportion as they 
stimulate the associative faculty of the mind." 

" There are some hearts as dead as the bosom of the Red 
Sea," said Drayton, ** and such need novelty to break the 
wav^ess calm of their souls. They turn from a thrioe-seen 
object with loathing. As to myself, I feel that the irrevers- 
ible decree is that I must act — ^that I must plunge into the 
midst of excitement — ^that there, among conflicting and tu- 
miultuouB elements, I must sink or swim. I should grow 
restless in the solitude of the country, for my fancy would be 
busy with the crowd of the city. Perhaps this fact of my 
being may lessen my love and reverence for Nature, but it 
does not exile my heart from her presence." 

" Society for the man of talent, but solitude for the son of 
genius," said George, with his eye glancing from Drayton's 
face to the gray hill in the distance. *' Among gay and fes- 
tive scenes, genius frequently becomes enamored of the ap- 
plause it wins, and forgets what is due its lofty aspirations, 
tending ever upward to an exalted destiny. The excitements 
of the crowd shadow the mind's mirroring power, which, when 
undimmed, reflects all that is beautiAil in earth and sky, and 
all that is true of heaven and man. Genius neglects its true 
vocation when it sufiers the dust of the common thorough- 
fares to weigh heavily on its pinions, which were designed to 
fan the pure air of the upper skies. Look at the recent in- 
stance of Scotland's best poet, poor Bums ! If he had remain- 
ed by the banks of the Ayr, ignorant of social excitements, 
he would have gone on adding to the strength of his intel- 
lect in his solitary communings with nature, and he might 
still be among men, standing beside his competitors for the 
laurel, a giant in mind, with the thoughts that bring renown 
flashing on his God-like brow." 

" I suspect, my dear son," said Colonel Meredith, '* that 
there is no important diflerence between your opinions and 
those of our friend Mr. Drayton. Diflerent minds require 
difierent aliments. Such a man as Cowper would fret him- 
self to death in a crowd, while a Chatham would languish 
in solitude. The serene mind of the one finds its appropri- 
ate food in contemplating the works of nature, while the 
restless soul of the other, in tossing on the agitated sea of hu- 
mian passions, and directing the tides of popular excitement, 
feels itself to be in its proper element. The lamb browse^ 
while the lion roars and goes forth to seek his prey." 
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'* I am perfectly aware," retmned George, with great def 
exence to hb father, " that I, like every one else, in reason- 
ing, am apt to take my own. nature as the .standard, and, 
there&re, what I say, however true it may he in relation to 
myself, may he wholly inapplicable to those of different tem- 
peraments. It is natural," he cantinued, warming and be- 
coming more enthusiastic as ;he went on, " that I should pre- 
fer the companionship of Kature to the crowd, Jor every pul- 
sation of my heart is as true to her as the iover*s to his idol ; 
and, ]}ke a chivalrous knight of the olden time, I am willing 
to do battle in vindication of the pre-eminent charms of my 
mistress in every court in Ghnstendom. Well do I remem- 
ber how often my spirit grew weary when at college I was 
imprisoned in walls, and the ceaseless hum of a multitude 
was ever ringing in my ears. Oh ! how I longed to be back 
in my own locust-grove among the birds, where the blend- 
ing melodies of breeze and river's wave might fall upon my 
heart, and yonder hill, sweeping round so gracefully, might 
again fill my eye. Night after night, in dreams, my fancy 
accompanied my heart bade to the woodlands, and I listen- 
ed to the songs of the blessed birds, and saw the hill kissing 
the sky) and the stream, reflecting the stars, and I felt like a 
child on my native sod again. Yes, my heart was heze, 
where I trust in life and death my body will ever be." 

'' And I," said Draytob, catching George!s enthusiasm, 
** at the same time was in my native village, longing to be 
in the busy city, where among men I might act my part. 
There I often dreamed of the splendid career the tongue of 
eloquence might secure, and of the many triumphs the im- 
perial spirit of genius might make its own. I longed to 
throw myself on the sea of popular commotion, and to strike 
boldly for its proudest results. I thought it would be the 
highest happiness to measure weapons with renowned cham- 
pions on the bloodless fields of intellfiotual warfare. I fan- 
cied that in such scenes the ambitious heart would find the 
boon it ^aves, and that there, too, wisdom would borrow 
new energies from experience, ^while the imagination would 
strengthen its soaring wings. Ambition was my idol, as 
nature was yours." 

" You bring back to my mind the days when I was young, 

and, like you, full of hope," said old Mr. Meredith, who had 

been listening attentively to the conversation. *' I too used 

^^ tiu'nJt the shouts of the multitude the most pleasant sounds 

la the world; and for several years 1 stxvig^Ye^, ^^lA^^.-s^ ^\. 
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last flucees^ful, by being elected a member of CongreBs un- 
der the old Articles of Confederation. I learned many use* 
ful lessons while there, and found human greatness was but 
another name for human wretchedness ; and I fear, Mr. 
Drayton, you will learn the same bitter lesson from your ex- 
perience before your head is as white as mine. This lesson 
one will not learn from the lips or fate of others, and ex* 
perience is the only tutor that ever teaches it effectually. 
Whenever I listen to the enthusiasm of youth, I can not but 
fear experience will chill it, and that disappointments will 
crush, every hope it creates*" 

Here the eonversation was interrupted by the appvoaoh 
of two persons, who, as they are to act important parts in 
this history, require to be particularly introduced. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The persons who approached were a gentleman and lady, 
and, as Drayton glanced at the beautiful form of the latter, 
he at first suspected, and was soon convinced, that she was 
the one of whom he had been dreaming for the last week. 
Prom her strong likeness to George, he immediately con- 
cluded that she was the lady of whom his imcle had spoken 
in such high terms of praise, and he was not mistaken. 

As Ellen Meredith drew near, Drayton's first impressions 
of her beauty were fully sustained. She was walking with 
a careless step by the side of her companion, and her uncon- 
cerned manner heightened rather than subdued the grace- 
fulness of her motions. She was of the average stature of 
her sex, and in her form delicate without being fragile. Her 
finely-rounded neck, full bust, tapering waist, and small foot 
compared advantageously with those of the proudest and 
most peerless beauty in the la^id. A light bonnet, pushed 
back from her face, left her unshadowed features exposed to 
a full view. Her rich black and clustering curls swept her 
cheeks as the winds of evening wantoned by. Her forehead 
was low, but beautifully formed, and on its unwrinkled sur- 
face displayed the consciousness, as well as the possession.^ 
of superior intbllect It was on the daiW) v^^a'^YW.^ ^^^^ vci 
the rainbow-like symmetry of the ^tovj t\i«L\. <iYK^^ ^^^"^ 
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that the eye of an ohserver loved most to linger, although 
, a fascinating smile usually played on her lips, and gave to 
her countenance a peculiarly amiable expression, which, 
blending with the pride and the mind radiating from the 
eye, made her face one of the most intensely interesting that 
the delighted gaze of lover ever dwelt on. Many might 
boast more symmetrical features, but it was the soul melt- 
ing through and illuminating hers that made Ellen Mere- 
dith's face fascinating in the extreme. Once «een, its effect 
lingered on the memory, and glowed in the depths of the 
past like a star of all others most splendid. The crystal 
stream, quietly pursuing its course in shadow, is beautiful ; 
but it is only when the stars and moonbeams are dancing in 
its bosom, that its power of producing interest in the mind 
of the observer is fully displayed ; and thus, when Ellen's 
features were in repose, the calm and dreamy sweetness 
which rested in them was pleasing, but when the vivid 
thought flashed in her eye, and the soft and melodious tones 
of her voice rose on the ear, her face exhibited in its radi- 
ant and changing expressions the sweetness and beauty for 
which it was remarkable, and became interesting almost 
beyond comparison. 

She had passed her twentieth year, and, though greatly 
admired and courted, she had not seen fit to trust her hap- 
piness on the sea of matrimony to the *^ shattered plank" of 
man's faith. In her manner grace and dignity blended like 
light and shadow in a picture, each enhancing thet other, or 
like word and tone in a loved song, uniting to produce the 
effect neither has separately. In conversation she was much 
admired, for she threw the most interesting associations 
about the 'humblest subjects. With a felicitous tact, sh^ 
adapted herself to the mood of the person with whom she 
chanced to be ; and the light and trifling beings who were 
fond of fluttering about her, like summer insects about a 
lamp, found a charm in her wild laugh and exuberant spir- 
its, equal to that which the more gifted enjoyed in the splen- 
dor and truthfulness of her mind. 

As they apprpached the house, Drayton glanced from the 
lady to her companion, and recognized in him one of the 
three persons he had observed in conversation near his oflice 
on the afternoon he first visited it. His name was Edward 
Hampton, one who was well known throughout the neigh- 
horhood as a youth of talent, address, and profligacy. He 
was rain as N&rcisBus, and fancied no la^^ covXi Tce»\sil hia 
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fascinations. \ His wardrobe was altogether unexceptiona- 
ble ; he was the <' glass of fashion'' to the dandies in that sec- 
tion, and was generally appareled in black, which color he 
thought most becoming to his dark and swarthy complexion. 
He professed worldliness and a high sense of honor, and was 
utterly unprincipled. He was gifted with beauty and tal- 
ent, and was vain of them. He was an Alcibiades in form 
and a Nash in coxcombry. He professed liberality, and was 
mean and selfish. In fine, he was one of those young men 
who to be detested need but to be known, and yet who have 
tact enough to hide their profligacy, and sufficient address 
to impose themselves <m all but the most sagacious as bet- 
ter persons than they are, 

Mrs. Hampton, the mother of Edward, was a widow lady 
of great eccentricity, who resided near the road opposite to 
Oakwood, in a neat, two-story frame house, nearly hidden 
from the eye of the traveler by shrubbery and trees. She 
had been quite ill for a week, and Ellen Meredith had been 
spending tiie day with her, ministering to her thousand 
wants. Edward lived in the city, and happened to arrive 
just as Miss Meredith was leaving, and accompanied her 
home. There was an air of self-satisfaction and an assump- 
tion of superiority about him that disgusted Drayton the 
moment he was introduced to him. He took his seat very 
near Miss Meredith, and exhibited all the graces of manner 
of which he was proud, and which he thought winning, and 
some of his acquaintances thought enviable. 

" Mrs. Walker gave a magnificent party last night," said 
Hampton, addressing Ellen, in a tone which was audible to 
every one ; *' all the town and all the ton were there ; and 
but for the absence of one or two from the country who 
were expected, every moment would have been winged like 
a houri, and every one would have been happy. Why-^ 
why were you not there, Miss Meredith ?'* 

** Brother was not well, and I remained at home to at- 
tend to him.'* 

" Your old beaUj Joe Thomson," said Hampton, who did 
not think George's illness a sufficient reason why Ellen 
should have absented herself from the party, " remarked to 
me, after having wandered among the crowd in search of 
you, as restless as an imlucky spirit on the shores of the 
Styx, that, although you were the brightest — ^the very bri^hir 
est star in our social constellation, you iptfefett^^ \)dl^ ^3«w^ — 
of birds to the voice of flattery , aud l[ia^«\.^x^^ \.Q\vw»ftS^-^ ■ 
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*' What Mr. Thomscm spoke jeitingly is true/' said Ellexf ; 
" for I have more love for nature thaa society, though I am 
fond of hoth." 

Turning from Hampton, she glanced at Drayton, and said,. 
" I understand you have come to reside among us, Mr. Dray- 
ton, and I hope you will meet with nothing that will cause 
you ta regret it." 

** Thank you. Every thitig I have yet seen tends to can- 
yince me that in chalnging my place of ahode I shall great- 
ly enhance my pleasures." 

*' When you are socially disposed," said Ellen, with -a 
smile, and a tone of voice that told with great effect tm Dray- 
ton's sensibilities, ** you will find many ^y and heaxLtiful lar 
dies worthy of your admiration, and some very gifted and hon- 
orable gentlemen in our society." 

Drayton was considering the propriety of uttering a com- 
pliment, when Hampton said, 

** You must not judge from the specimens before you, sir, 
or you will be disappointed, for you will form too high an es- 
timate. Many of ike fair ladies — I regret to say it. Miss 
Meredith, but truth compels me— many of the fair ladies are 
false, very false, and many of the honorable gentlemen axe 
fools — absolute fools." 

" Fy ! Mr. Hampton, how you slander !" exclaimed Ellen. 
" Believe me, Mr. Drayton, if your heart is not steeled against 
all the arts and insinuations of beauty, its happiness will be 
in great jeopardy, for there are scores of mischief- working 
eyes, whose glances have proved fatal in innumerable in- 
stances." 

" If I were ever so skeptical, I should be forced to believB 
you, Miss Meredith," returned Drayton, with a. graceful in- 
clination of the head; "for who could doubt with the evi- 
dence of the truth of what you say so vivid before him ?" 

** You are doomed, but, if my weak and dull eyes can ex- 
tort BO neat a compliment from you. Prepare yourself with 
a large stock of sighs and compliments, for you vnH meet 
hundreds who will make irresistible demands on your admi- 
ration." 

** If it shall be my fate to fall, pierced by many arrows, I 

hope I may die ^ith the composure and dignity of the old 

Roman hero, who gathered his mantle gracefully about his 

form as he fell," returned Drayton, who was in the habit of 

boasting himself as invulnerable aa AfihiUes, but who felt» 

at that moment, as susceptible ajs liOKniet. 
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Suppar ^#E8 fttmotmced, and, after that meal was dispatch- 
ed, th«y gathered in the parlor, where an animated conver- 
sation was sustained to a late hour. "When they separated 
for the night, Drayton took a seat by the window, and look- 
ed out on what he considered the most beautiful prospect he 
had ever seen. The moon was descending the western heav- 
en in great splendor, and threw a soft Hght on the dreamy 
beauty of the landscape. The hum of insects in the trees, 
and the sounds of a creek da^ng over its rocky bed, mellow- 
ed by distance, rose on his ear. The course of his reflections 
was interrupted by a knock at his door, and, on opening it, 
he saw George Meredith, who asked him to join his sister 
and himself in an excursion to a hill at a diort distance ear- 
ly <m. the ensuing morning. Drayton accepted the invita- 
tion, and resumed his seat, where he remained for an hour 
absorbed in meditation. 

" How strange ! how strange," thought he, ** are many of 
the occurrences of this life ! Here am I feeling quite at home 
in a family of whose existence I was not aware one short 
week ago. And then, how strange it is that I should have 
dreamed so much of Miss Meredith before I knew who she 
was ! By Jove ! she's a glorious girl ! What beauty, what 
tact, what sense she possesses ! I must not be much in her 
society, else my studies will be sadly neglected. I must for- 
tify my heart against her inflnence, for she is proud, and, I 
suspect, aristocratic in her feelings ; and when she hears her 
humble servant was, once upon a time, an apprentice to a 
cobbler, she will look upon me with contempt, or, at least, 
compassion, which is worse. The fact of my having been a 
shoemaker, I foresee, will be a great disadvantage to me, and, 
however revolting to my pride, I must forestall all gossip by 
talking of it myself. My blood is as patrician as the best, 
and, because it has been my fate to toil at an humble occu- 
pation, is that any reason why I should feel myself dishonor- 
ed ? Frank Drayton, there are breakers ahead ! You must 
wear as scornful a lip and as haughty a brow as the proudest 
you meet. I will not slink off with a shamed face, as if I 
were unwofrthy to associate with the haughtiest, for that 
would look as if I was conscious of practicing deception on 
them. By the blood of my heart ] I will conquer Hie preju- 
dices in my way, and show those who may be disposed to 
fling their jeers at me that I am their superior. X^^,1n^^ 
blister the tongue of BlsLndei^ and wreak on tYifi c^\>xGCCLYsXfst 
the vengeance which o^ended prid^e denouaoe^ ^'6;\TL^^\.\fiS»'« 
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If my good geniuB, "which has guided me so far, does not des- 
sert me in the crisis of my fortunes, I must succeed, for the 
oracular voice in the depths of my spirit has predicted vic- 
tory for me, and hy that sign I must conquer. I wonder," 
he continued, after a silence of a minute, " I wonder what 
impression I made on that fair lady this evening ? She list- 
ened to me with flattering attention, and was evidently 
pleased when I was talking ahout the obstacles that genius 
has to encounter in its efforts to win the laurel. Why am I 
so anxious to please her ? Am 1 an incipient case of love ? 
By all that's proper, I must rebel against the tender pas- 
sion imtil I have secured some reputation and the means of 
supporting a wife." 

Long after his head had touched his pillow, such thoughts 
engrossed his mind. At length he slept, and was in the 
midst of a wild dream, when a rap at the door roused him. 
On opening his eyes he found that day had dawned, and 
heard the birds pouring forth their songs. He thought of his 
engagement, jumped up, made his toilet, and went down 
stairs. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Drayton proceeded to the porch, where he met George, 
with whip in hand, ready for the ride. Ellen soon made 
her appearance, and all things being ready, Drayton assisted 
the Isidy to her saddle with a tremulous nerve. 

They rode off in fine spirits and at a rapid pace. Ellen 
was a graceful rider, and as Drayton glanced at her cheek, 
glowing in the fresh air of the morning, it is no exaggeration 
to say he thought her the most beautiful being in the world. 

They had proceeded about half a mile, when Ellen sud- 
denly reined in her horse and stopped in front of a little cot- 
tage situated a short distance from the road. 

" You are industrious this morning, Mary. How is your 
mother ?" inquired Miss Meredith, addressing a very fair girl, 
who was culling a bouquet in front of the cottage. 

** Pretty well, I thank you, Miss Ellen ;" and, as she spoke, 
she lifted her head from th^ flowers, and brushed the tresses 
/rom before her eyes. 
She was a gay, glad-hearted bemg oi ^eve.TvX.^^tL.-sRVo^R^ 
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fair brow looked so clear that you would have fancied that 
no grief had ever cast its murkiness upon it ; for when the 
brow of one of these creatures has worn the sable hue of a 
deep sorrow, an impression remains like the blight of frost 
upon an early spring flower. Mary Winters had experi- 
enced no troubles, as her ever-joyous and sparkling eyes 
plainly indicated. Her cheek wore its crimson as an em- 
press wears her robe, proudly and naturally ; and her laugh- 
ing mouth and glistening teeth proved the happiness of the 
heart that fluttered, like a frightened bird, beneath the pow- 
er of every wild emotion. Her formi was slight and buoyant, 
and under the average stature. Such was Mary Winters, 
the darling of her widowed mother, with whom she lived. 
Their condition was an humble one, yet they were happy, 
and did not seem to envy the lot of any to whom Fortune 
had been more propitious. 

" Mary, why have you not been to see me for several 
days ?" said Ellen. " If you do not do better, I will not 
give you the shrubbery I promised you." 

" And I will tell Eoger that you are not half so kind and 
good as he thinks you,'' said George. 

Mary blushed as the name of Hoger was mentioned, and 
turned her cheek aside, too late to escape notice. George 
continued, 

" Mary, have you forgotten how you used to come over to 
our house when I was sick, and sit by me, and sew, and talk, 
and fan me, and bring a glass of water when I wanted it ?" 

" Indeed I have not, sir," replied Mary ; " and if you were 
sick, and I knew of it, I would come there and do every 
thing in the world for you again. You have not been sick 
lately, have you ?" and, as she spoke, the sincere anxiety de- 
picted in her countenance touched George's feelings. He 
replied, 

" I have been about as usual ; but, Mary, I wish you 
would come and see for yourself, for you know how much I 
love to see you." 

" I would have been to see you," said Mary, picking the 
leaves from a rose she held in her hand, " only I've been so 
much engaged. Roger—" and here she hesitated, "told 
me you were well." 

" Hoger, I suppose, keeps you pretty well informed. How 
does he come on, Mary ? He is a very clever and deserving 
fellow, and I fear, from your blushing, t\ia\.\i.Q ^^iriSi. <:^kX \si^ 
out" 
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Mary laughed, and avoided answexing the quesfioii by mikr 
ing Ellen if she would not accept a beautiful mo68*jesebud 
which she extended toward her. 

They pursued their ride toward the hill, which was about 
a mile further on, tUl they reached its base, when they turn- 
ed ofi*from the road toward the river, and, after going a 8h<Hrt 
distance, they commenced the ascent. They wpimd up the 
side of the hill slowly, and by the time they reached the sum- 
mit the sun was just lifting his golden rim above the horizon. 
The view that now presented itself was magnificent. The 
river swept the foot of the hill, while to the right a cham- 
paign eoimtry was spread out fax and wide, over which the 
eye could rove without an object to limit the range of vision. 
The fresh morning wind was driving the mist along the bo- 
som of the river, wreathing it into ten thousand grotesque and 
beautiful pictures. At intervals, on the banks of the stream» 
houses of all sorts, from the loftiest to the lowliest, were 
placed, watching like sentinels over its course. Houses, 
fields, and woodlands diversified the landscape, while, in the 
distance, the lofly spires of the city, flashing in the first beams 
of the rising sun, were visible. But the eastern sky was the 
point which embodied most of grandeur and interest to the 
eye. Near the horizon, narrow strata of dense clouds were 
reposing, looking like imperial couches with their golden 
fringes, on which slumbered gigantic forms, whose outlines 
were traced on the uneven edges of the superincumbent 
clouds. As the eye ascended toward the zenith, the masses 
diminished in size and density, while their orange tints con- 
trasted beautifully with the crimson and purple hues below 
them. The gorgeous " eye of the universe" was soon cleared 
of the mists which dimmed it, and looked forth resplendent 
on hill, and tree, and distant spire. The birds were caroling 
their loves from every bough, rejoicing that the curtain of 
night had been hfted by the monarch of day. 

" There, now ! Mr. Drayton," said Ellen, " I think you must 
confess that such a prospect as this is ample remuneration 
for lost morning dreams. Isn't it beautiful ?" 

*' It is indeed beautiful," returned Drayton, in a voice that 
indicated the depth of his admiration for such scenes ; '* and 
do you often come hither to enjoy it ?" 

" Oh yes ! Brother and I scarcely ever suffer a bright^ 
morning to pass away without paying our respects to the riK^ 
ing Bun " 
" And do you always ride as ynMiV^ «i» '^jwjl ^\ SJob^ m^T&r 
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ing ?** inquiied Drayton, who had found it somewhat difficult 
to keep by the side of Bllen as she swept giaceiiilly along. 

" Sometimes, when we are lazy in starting, we hurry along 
like the wind, to get here before the sunbeams. You must 
consider, Mr. Drayton," continued Ellen, smiling, ** that I am 
not one of your extra-delicate city girls, who would rather 
live without a reputation for horsemanship than win one at 
the perilous price of a gallop. When I ride, I like to fly like 
the antelope before the wind." 

" That*s a gorgeous spectacle," exclaimed George, after 
looking toward the east for a moment, and pointing toward 
the rising sun enveloped in clouds radiant in his beams. 
'^See," he continued, "see how the sun flings the clouds 
aside as he rushes up the sky, like a fair lady brushing aside 
the vail that obscures the radiance of her features. Did old 
Neptune ever spurn the chafing and foaming billows with 
more evident disdain ?" 

Ellen and Drayton looked and admired; and George, 
turning toward the gleaming spires of the city, continued, 

" In the dust and vitiated air of that place, the many per- 
sons are slumbering who would persuade me that there, and 
not here, is to be fotmd the temple in which genius should 
worship. The ancients had a better conception of things, 
and placed Helicon on a moimtain ; but our modem sages 
tell us that the muses are more frequently to be met trail- 
ing their gorgeous robea through the dust of the city, than 
here, on the hill-tops, where the birds and breezes make 
melody that might tempt an angel down." 

They resumed their ride, and Ellen proposed they should 
return by a more circuitous route, which was agreed to. 
They had proceeded but a short distance from the foot of 
the hill, when Drayton observed a singular-looking one-story 
stone house, hid in trees, and said, 

" By all that's romantic, that is just such a spot as a 
mghing swain would choose to retire to ; for there he might 
live sacred from intrusion, and enjoy all the raptures of his 
dream of love undisturbed." 

" Yet, sir, the tenant of that place is a hater, and not a 
lover of his species," returned Ellen ; " and there he is," she 
added, in a lower tone of voice. 

Through an opening in the branches, Drayton discovered 
a singular person, with a large, brawny frame, walking up 
and dolvn in front of the house, with hia liaxL&a\o(^^^\sL ^^df^ 
atier behind his back, - His eyea were ctiAt ^ooto^^ qxc^9&& 
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ground, and at his heels was a dog that would occasionally 
run in front of his master, and look up in his face as if anx- 
ious to be noticed. He was quite an old man, and was 
dressed in garments of a very antiquated fashion, which hung 
loosely about him, as if his frame had shrunk since they 
were made. His forehead was high and deeply wrinkled, 
and a depression between the eyebrows gave to his face an 
expression of great austerity. He wore a long grizzly beard, 
and his long locks, whitened by age, clustered in masses over 
the collar of his coat, descendiog to his shoulders. There 
was so much misanthropy and scorn blended in the expres- 
sion of his mouth, that Drayton would have pronounced him 
a hater of his kind even if Ellen had not told him so. 

** Good morning, Mr. Fleetwood I" said George, who was 
a short distance before the others, turning toward the house. 

" Who are you ? What brings you here ? You couldn't 
have uttered your salutation in a more unwelcome ear. The 
river is to the right, and the road is on the left. You can 
have your choice. They will both take you away." 

" It is a friend — ^it is I, Mr. Fleetwood," said George, riding 
nearer to the old man. 

'' It is you, is it, my son. My sight is getting hazy, and 
I can't distinguish objects. I thought it was some fool from 
town. How is the family ? And why is not your sweet 
sister with you this morning ?" 

" There she is," returned George. The forms of his sister 
and Drayton appeared in front of the house. 

" Let us go up and get a closer view of that strange being, '^ 
said Drayton, in whose mind the outre appearance of the old 
gentleman excited much interest. ** 1 am fond of inspecting 
prodigies, and he, it strikes me, is one." 

" He is," replied Ellen ; " but you must not think of going 
nearer, else he wiU insult you. He rarely holds communi- 
cation with any persons out of our family. My father has 
befriended him, and he tolerates us .on that account. He 
lives in complete exile here, and looks on those who try to 
see him with contempt. He is looking this way now : let 
us ride on." 
L They passed out of sight slowly. Meantime George con- 
tinued talking with Mr. Fleetwood. 

" Is that fellow with your sister the popinjay I saw with 
her one morning, a month ago, on the hill?" 

**No, sir; you have never seen him before. He is a 
Btr&nger in this part of the couutiv . 'K\& u^ftsx^ v% Dta.Yton-r 
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a grandsoii of a gentlemaii of that name, who tmce Hye^l at 
Oakwqod.** - 

" What ! a gtandson of Dick Dtayton ?'* inquired the old 
gentlesElan, hastily, as if he was gi6otij surprised. 

"Yes, sir." 

" I)i<ck Dra,yton, your grandfather, «uid myself were thick 
aa pickpockets when we were youngs That young man 
must he A son of Tom Drayton — ^fof JDick h^d hut one, and 
his name was ii^omr^who left here Siidien a youths hefore the 
war. ^ ^ , . ; -.^ --^ ■ . •; 

•*^yes, sir, Heifi." ^, 

''I'd like to 8^ a grandson ofX>ick Drayton^ if he i» not 
one of those impertinent foola who stare as if they were only 
suffered to look out of l^dir eyes one moxaeni hefore heing 
struck with. everlasting hlindnesBi" : 

" I will call him hack," said George. *'He will not dis- 
gust you." 

The old gentleman said nothing, and George rode eff and 
soon returned with Drayton and his sister. Mr. Fleetwood 
shook Ellen's hand> and then turned to look at Drayton. He 
stood for a m(Hnent gating earnestly at him, while not a 
word was spoken^ ' After having so^rveyed himdeliherately 
from head to foot, he^ said, 

"Pull off your ^t, if you pleaae, air." \ 

Drayton lifted his Hat from lus head, and the old gentle- 
maji regarded hhn intently again, and then>said, 

" Brush the hair from your fgxehead.*! , 

Drayton did as desired, filing as he obeyed what he con- 
sidered a. mere humor of the dd geiitleinan ^* His scrutiny 
this time was searching, and Drayton almost recoiled from 
the intensity of his glances. Mr. Fleetwood knit his brow, 
drooped his head, looked on the ground, and thought. An- 
other glance, and & gleain ^flight flashed o^er his features, 
relaxed their 8texn^.ess, and he exclaimed, 

" The eyrO and nose are strangers tome \ but the form, the 
lip, ind Ae brow are Dick Dmytoh's," ; 

The old man wheeled suddenly round, and, without speak- 
ing a^otbcy word, left theia. He waved his hand as he en- 
tered the doco: of his hou^e, as if he wished them to depart, 
and disappeared.' 

They rode off slowly, talking of the singular interview. 
Drayton was at, a loss to imderstand the old gentleman*fl 
conduct, when George remarked to him, 

''That man hides: the heairt of a lam\> ^avSiet ^'Ei, ^"xXms^ 

C 
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of a bear. I told him who you were, and he Bald he knew 
your grandfather. I have no doubt that your presence roused 
some touching recollectionB, and he left us abruptly to avoid 
our observing his emotions." 

Drayton mused a while, and observed, "He is a strange 
being. I should like to know him. I must call and see him 
again." , ' 

**If you can get father to accompany you, he wiH receive 
you kindly," said George; "but if you go alone, it is proba- 
ble that he will look on you as an intruder, and insult you. 
He goes by the name of the Hermit here, and has lived in 
that place in great seclusion for forty years. He^has some 
property, and keeps a servant, but admits no one out of our 
' family inside of ms door. Our house is the only one he ever 
visits ; and when there, is extremely shy lest some one should 
see him. I have heard my father say that in early life he 
was one of the most promising young men in the country. 
He left here and went off to En^ahd prior to the war, where 
he remained for several years. He carde back among Ms 
old friends a changed man, and would not satisfy any one 
as to the reasons which had induced him to act as he had 
done. He bought the place where he now lives, and exiled 
himself from all society. Of course/ there were many con- 
jectures as to the causes why he had abandoned all social 
intercourse, but it is generally supposed that a disappoint- 
ment of the heart led him to it. This is merely a surmise 
from hints he has occasionally dsopped in conversation, for 
he regards a disposition to pry into the mystery that over- 
hangs his conduct ^th the most unmitigated scorn. You 
may well say, sir, that he is a strange being." 

"Mr. Drayton, what objections have you to a race?" in- 
quired EUen, as they turned into the road. 

"None in the world," replied, Drayton. 

Away they went in fine style. Ellen was a fearless rider, 
and excited Drayton's admiration by the free, swinging mo- 
tion of her body, graceful as the lithe branches of the willow 
swaying in the breeze. She held the reins of her steed in 
her small hand firmly, and managed them with much skill. 
Her dress fluttered rapidly in the wind. Objects by the road 
side whistled past with great velocity. Onward they went, 
and soon reached the lane/ into which they swept rapidly. 
When they reached the m$ji8ion, Ellen jumped from her 
bone, aJjghted ibaudsomely, and turned bet radiaxit face to- 
ward Drayton, who wa0 a«toni»he4 «\. Taei fe«iVftft^«». 
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" Well done T^ he exclaimed ; " you ride like a cloud on 
the -wings of the wind. I faney that when Miss Stewart 
flnng the reins gracefully on the neck of her steed and hridled 
a monarch's afiections, she managed matters pretty much ad 
you have done this morning.** 

"Bless me! with what pretty er^vagauce you express 
yourself, Mr. Drayton. Breakfast will soon he ready, and I 
trust that that homely meal will tame the wildness of your 
fancy ;*' and, having thus spoken, she left him, and proceed- 
ed to make h^ toilet for that initiatory meal. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DsAYTON Saw much in George Meredith to admire, and 
his hearty good opinion was cordially reciprocated. There 
was enough difference in their feelixigs and opinions to en- 
gender a mutual interest, and not enough unlikeness to shock. 
The firmest firiendships are formed hetween persons who have 
some points of congeniality, and who are not enough alike 
to resemhle each other. If a man could find a being in all 
respects like himself, he would avoid him as he would one 
with whom he had nothing in common. Two men of as- 
piring natures, striving for different sorts of eminence, (heart- 
en) each other ; whereas, if both sought the same object, 
livalry would soon sunder their spirits. We may like a qual- 
ity in ourselves well enough, and hate the manifestations of 
it in another. ^ A man loves the sweetness and sense of de- 
pendence in woman j and she loves his courage and inde- 
pendence r and the principle which regulates the ch<HCe of 
the sexes applies to persons of our own gender. The ten- 
derness of George's feelings and the imaginativeness of his 
inind won Drayton's high regard, while Meredith saw much 
in the more practical views of his friend to admire. 

After breakfast^ Ellen left them to attend to her domestic 
duties, and George and Drajrton retired to the porch. They 
>rere talking of the pleasures of their ride, when a yoimg 
tean, whose appearance was that of a laborer, approached 
tkem. There was a Singularly quizzical ex^xe«A\«Ci iX^x^X. 
lus eye that marked bim as a lover of hunvox ', ^^di^ ^i2i£i!L<ciQa^ 
his features were not haiidsome, yet bia Clwe^ m\.«t^s*ftft^i«^* 
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He ivwe a pair of ooane linen pantidooiiB and a faded bufi* 
Test, and had a black neckcloth tied caxelessly aboujt hia 
neck. He had thrown his coat off, and the sleeve of his 
■hirt being rolled up, he displayed an arm of great muscu- 
lar power. He pulled off his straw hat when he entered 
the shadow of the house, and brushed the matted masses of 
black, eurUng hair from his broad, square, angular forehead. 
He planted one foot on the steps of the porch, and with an 
elbow <»L his knee, and his chin on the palm of his hand, ha 
looked up at George, and said, 

" Have you done that job yet ?" 

•' What job, Roger ?" 

* Why, what you promised me last week." 

'' I have really forgotten what I did promise." 

" You seem to forget your promises," said Roger, lodking 
cunningly at George, " like old Bill Smith forgets his, who 
has been promising his. wife that every spree '11 be his last 
for the last ten years, and gets drunk twice every week yet." 

*' Oh ! I remember, I promised you a bit of poetry, and I 
suppose you mean that?" 

'* Exactly, and I'd like to have it to-night." 

*' Either you or your sweet-heart, Roger, must be in a pro- 
digiously great hurry. How are you getting along with 
her?" 

''As rapid as a sail-boat before the wind." 

*' You'll be upset like a sail-boat in a squall, if you don*t 
keep an eye to the windward. You see, Roger, that same 
pretty little Mary Winters has an awful streak of coquetry 
in her composition." 

" I've sailed them seas before, and know how to st^er 
clear of breakers, Mr. Meredith. But as to them verses, can't 
you let a fellow have 'em to-nig^ht ? I've got a red-bird in 
a cornstalk cage that I'm going to give Mary to-night, and 
I'd like to take the verses to her at the same time." 

<<Red-bird> cornstalk cage, and poetry at once, Roger! 
Why, bless ihe, yen will overwhelm the fair lady ynih pres- 
ents." 

*' The red-bird will be a kind of surprise, but the verses 
fdie looks for. She scolded me like the mischief about not 
bringing /ein to her the other night." 

"X)oes ^e scold? My dear fellow-^my dear Roger-*-as 
Dean Swift addressed his olerk<--a. scolding wife is the very 

''Ab ! but you s^, she soiitei ^\itiv Av.^ i»»\^. ^^% 
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not gotoBs of tiliem long, namrw, peaked, pinelied-tip noses 
and rinegar voices, and tiiereibre her scolduig does no dam- 
age. No, sir, she's got notie dfthe crah-apple about her but 
the blossom." 

" But a little crossing and oare -will sharpen the point of 
any woman's nose," rejoined G-eorge, taking pleasure, as 
usual, in worrying Eoger, who was a great favorite with 
him as well as with «very one else ; " and when the blos- 
som of girlhood is gone, there's no telling how sour the fruit 
may be. It makes me unack my lips to think of it. You 
had better let Mary alime, and court Nancy." 

" Rather not,^ sir. Nancy is a good enough sort of a girl, 
but then she's no more to be compared with Mary than skim- 
milk to cream. C(»:ne, now," he continued, coasdngly, '* let's 
have the verses to-night." 

" What kind of verses would you prefer, Roger?" 
" Any kind '11 do," replied Roger ; " but I like them see- 
saw ones best, that go up and down Hke Yankee Doodle." 

Here Roger proceeded to give a |Hractical illustration of 
his taste in poetry, by whistling Yankee Doodle, and see- 
sawing the air with both arms as the tune rose and fell, 
while his head vibrated right and left between his Moulders 
like a black fiddler'^s wh^n he is scraping music for a dance. 
Drayton and George laughed heartily at Roger's perform- 
ance, but he preserved an unsmiling countenance, and shook 
his head at the conclusion of it, and said, 
« That's the kind of poetry I like." 
" Does Mary ever sing for you, Roger?" 
** Sing ! I guess she does. She sings sweeter than a 
thrush. There's not a mocking-bird that wouldn't die of 
despair in a week, if he was to try to imitate her singing." 
**^Well, will you get her to sing th6 poetiy if I write it?" 
" I will do that very thing, sir." 

''What does the old lady think of your vinting her daugh- 
ter, Roger?" 

" Think ! why, she thinks I'm a little the cleverest fellow 
of my size to be found. You see, she smokes, and I always 
take a paper of first-rate tobacco along for her. It don't do, 
nr, to be unmindful of the old folks." 

" You are a sly dog, Roger, but Mary will avoid you yet. 
She is a cunning girl." 

'* She is as cunning as a fox ; but then, you see, I'm what 
you call me, a slty dog, and the sly dog *\i caic^^L \!Scl^ icsiL^^< 
JW'i/ let me b&ve the verses to-iuglitV* 
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" rU «ee about it," said Greoige ; and Soger, happy in the 
thought of seeing Mary and presenting her with the poetry, 
went off whistling as he went. He soon returned, and said, 
in a confidential tone to George, 

*' I tell you what it is, )ir. Meredith, I don't half like that 
blue-jay friend of yours, that thinks his own feathers finer 
than any body else's. I mean the one that smells as sweet 
as a clover field — ^that hlows his nose with a lady's hand* 
kerchief — ^that lives over yonder," he continued, pointing to* 
ward Mrs. Hampton's ; " and that walks like a gobbler that's 
weak in the legs— ^this way ;" and, suiting the action to the 
word, Roger produced a tolerably good imitation of the walk 
by which Mr. Edward Hampton was known* 

''Hampton, I suppose you mean?" 

" Yes, sir, that's the devil's name." 

"What has he been doing that you don't Hke, Eoger?** 

** If he's not pretty particularly cautious how he walks, 
he'll get tripped up, that's all." 

" Has he been interfering with any of your concerns ?" 

''I'll tell you what he's been doing," said Eoger, advanc- 
ing nearer and lowering the tone of his voice. " He is seen a 
little too often down here at Mrs. Winters's. He don't mean 
any good by going there, either. He brings Mary flowers, 
and the last time he was there he gave her a ring." 

Fronx his manner, and the unusual seriousness of his face, 
it was obvious to George that Roger thought there was som^e 
danger to be apprehended from the frequency of Hampton's 
visits to Mary Winters. Wishing to remove what he con- 
sidered a mere fancy from his mind, George laughed, and 
said, 

" A rival in the case, eh, Roger ? Don't grow jealous, 
my dear fellow, because another man, who, like yourself, 
loves a pretty girl, looks occasionally at your Desdemona." 

But Roger was not to be jeered or laughed out of his fancy, 
as was evident from the manner in which he said, 

" Mary Winters mayn't be any more to me than she is to 
you, Mr. Meredith ; but," he continued, knitting his brows 
and swinging his arm, " but if Hampton should ever injure 
her, I'll revenge her case with my own right arm, if I die 
the next minute for it-^-and I call Heaven to witness that I 
mean just what I say." 

" Whew ! my dear fellow, keep cool. He doesn't mean 
anjrh&rm, and if he did, he couldn't accomplish it." 
"Me'B & slinMng puppy, sir, tiiaV&'wVxaX\yft \»r «»Jv.\'^kAf^^. 
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** He ealled me a stupid ass one day^ because I wasn't fool 
enough to run and open the gate for him. I told him it was 
only one man's business, and he might do it himself. Now 
I haven't got as much learning. as he has, but I have quite as 
much natural sense and feeling, and I'm not going to forget 
how he abused me." 

Koger walked off, muttering to himself as he went, and 
evidently in a much worse humor than he was when he first 
joined them ; and Q^rge and Drayton soon retired to tiie 
Ubrary. 



CHAPTEE X. 

The library-room was in a wing of the main building, 
with a large window l^ooking out on the river and the hills 
beyond it. The books were handsomely arranged, and in- 
cluded mest of the best works in the English language, as 
well as the most remarkable that had been produced by 
foreign nations. The G-reek and Latin clasucs, to which 
Colonel Meredith was particularly devoted, were of the best 
editions of those immortal emanations of the mind of an- 
tiquity, which have survived the mutations of fashions in 
literature and the strifes of barbarism and superstition. The 
colonel was fond of expatiating on the treasures locked up 
in these works, and he dwelt with peculiar delight on the 
fact that in them are to be found the germs of many of the 
most important discoveries in government and science, which 
have since been expanded and are now the common prop- 
erty of mankind. George's literary tastes differed from his 
father's, and those portions of the library which contained 
the works of the master minds of Grestt Britain, from Bacon 
to Burke, were most frequently consulted by him. To the 
poets who have written in our own tongue he was especial- 
ly devoted, and had drunk deeply at those living fountains. 
In their pages he found responses to every feeling of his 
heart, and rich companionship for every mood that grew 
upon him ; and his eye brightened and his tones became 
enthusiastic when dwelling on their peculiar excellences. 
He vindicated the siiperiority of Shake&peax^ «jcA ^^Xjsdl 
over Homer and Viigil, and often said Yie Wou^X l&xvxs^ 
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and Gibbon infinitely better historianB than Herodotus and 

f Thucydides. 
' The colonel was sitting in the library, deeply absorbed in 
a volume of Cicero, when George and Drayton ent^ed the 
apartment. George requested Drayton to amuse himself 
with the books while he scribbled the poetry for Roger. He 
then took his seat beside a table and opposite the window, 
while Drayton examined a fine picture of the colonel by 
Stuart. 

I wish I could make an adequate sketch of George Mere- 
dith as he sat at the table twirling his pen in his fingers, and 
looking out of the window on the misty summit of a hill in 
the distance! If T could use the pencil I might do it, but, 
alas! the pen is incompetent to the task. A broad and 
glaring light streamed through the window and fell upon 
his face, and, while sitting there, with his auburn locks wav- 
ing over his pale forehead, and adding to the deplii and earn- 
estness of the splendid eye, he looked like a eon of inspira- 
tion, with poetry legible in every feature. His gaze was 
^xed on the hill but for a moment, and he bent his brow 
toward the paper before him, dipped his pen in ink, and be- 
gan to write. 

, ^* Do you read Latin, Mr. Drayton ?" asked the colonel, at 
the same time closing the volume he was reading over his 
fi>refinger. 

" Ko, sir. That noble language is a sealed fountain to 

VMM >» 

me. 

''You lose an incalculable amount of plei^sure, then," re- 
turned the colonel. *' I had as lief lose my right eye as the 
privilege of communing with the master spirits of %ntiquity 
in their own language." 

"That privilege," said "Drayton, "must be an invaluable 
(me, for I have never seen a person who possessed it who 
did not seem to derive a great deal of pleasure from it. Our 
best translations, they say, are but poor substitutes for the 
mighty originals.^' 

"They say so truly," returned the cclonel, elevating his 
spectacles to his forehead. " A translation is about as much 
like a great original as my shadow in the sun is like me. 
There mfl:y be a likeness in the outlines, but the features, and 
the spirit that informs them, are but a mass of shade. A 
translation is a translator's . opinion of an original mind-— a 
dim and oonfoBed reflection at best. Pope's Homer, for in- 
Mftance, is about as much like my Hornet xxp ^«^r >&» ^-^ip 
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tinned) poi&tiiig to a folnme of the glorions old bird, " as 
the portrait of William the Conqueror m Hume's history i^^ 
like that stern old veteran. The one is an engraver^s notioiT 
of a warrior's face, and the other is a poet's notion of the 
greatest man idiose poems ever breathed ardor and sublim- ^ 
ity up<m the -heart of the* world. Cowper has lately pro- ** 
duoed a translation of the old bard— I have a copy of it — it 
is truer to the original than Pope's ; but there is all the dif** 
ference between Homer and Cowper tbfikt there is between 
yonder butterfly floating on the breeze and the caterpUlar 
crawling on the tree. You might as well attempt to convey 
an idea of the beauty and majesty of the sun to a blind man, 
by describing them to him, as to impress the mind with a^ 
Uue idea of Homer by means of a translati<«." 

George contihued writing, umzdndfiil of the conversation 
which was going on behind him, until, having accomplished 
his tai^, he threw his pen down on the table, and leaned* 
back in hie ehair. 

"What have you been writing, my son?" asked the colonel,' 
as George picked up the paper to read what he had written. 
He smiled as he ani^ered, 

*' A small specimen of foolish rhyme, that's all ;" and then, 
musing a moment, he continued, " a few pathetic stanzas, 
supposed to be addressed by Mr. Roger Brown to his sweet- 
heart, the gentle Mary Winters ; which, I hope, may impress 
her mind with a favorable estimate of his poetical ability." 

"And who first made that happy suggestion, Roger or 
you ?" inquired the colonel, who seemed to be highly amused 
at the thought that Mr. Brown should address his sweetheart 
in rhyme. ^ 

" I believe the suggestion originated with the lady her- 
self," replied George. " She, very rightly supposing her 
charms worthy of all the celebrity that verse can give them, 
and not having any other means of acquiring such a tribute, 
made Roger promise to do it himself. The poor fellow 
bothered his bit of brain without success, until, utterly de- 
spairing, he applied to me to relieve him from the dreadful 
extremity into which his rash prcnnise had plunged him. I 
agreed to help him out of his difficulty ; and the job, as 
Roger properly calls it, is before me. I teU you, that many 
of the Chloes and " Phillises of the old poets were not the 
equal of Mary Winters, and she only requires to be tfta.dfc ^<5r 
quainted with some Bumd in order to become *\TCiTQSst\.'«^ \fi^ 
rejve, Mary is one of the sweetest gixla vuXYv^'vyo'^^N ^».^^ 
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had Fortune been more propitious, she might at this time he 
* a brilliant center in the social world, with all sorts of satel^ 
lites revcdving about her." 

" She is certainly a very pretty girl, and her eye is one of 
the most roguish I ever saw/* said Drayton, on whom her 
beauty had made a vivid impression ; " and it is not strange 
that even you should deem her worthy of a poetical tribute." 

** I agree to all the encomiums on Mary," said the colonel ; 
** but come, George, suppose you read Ihe poetry. I have 
no doubt th%t you have beaten any song Matt Prior ever 
saog to his mistress, who, unfortunately for the lovers of ro- 
mance, tumed out to be a certain nymph who was in the 
habit of fetching mugs of ale to the thirsting poet and any 
others who visited tl^ house in which she was employed* 
The poem, my son — ^let us have the poem." 

"Well, I will read it; but you will please to perceive 
that they are not exactly such stanzas as I should have writ* 
ten had I been hymning a sweetheart of my own instead 
of Eoger's," said Geoige. He then read as follows ; 

TO MARY. 

I have not, Mary, seen. 

Though fiir and near Vre been, 
A fairer form than yonrs, my own Bweet girl; 

Like violet efemmed with dew. 

Your eye is bright and blue, 
And o'er it is a brow as fair as pearl. 

Oh, when I see yon smile, 

' So sweet and free from guile, 

I think of angels' lips, in heaven above; 

And ronnd your fairy form 

Unnumbered graces swarm. 
Like bees about a flower, that best they love. 

Right oft, at end of day, 

To you I take my way. 
Like some lonely wild-bird seeking his nest; 

And then, while yon are nigo. 

The moments swiftly fly, 
Like clouds beneath the moon^ by rude win^s press'd. 

Although, whene'er we walk, 
I can not to you talk 

Of flowers and of stars, as some men do- 
It is because my tongue. 
Like a gun whose fire's hung, 

Oan't do its duty to a heart that's true. 

Ob, true as any dove 
ril bo tb you, my \ov©, 
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And coiiBtant bs a star^ that shines on high : 

And if the angry storm 

Should rave around your form, ^^' 

111 take you to my arms and storms defy. 

" That's very pretty poetry^ I suppose," said the colonel; 
"but the, idea of the rough and unlicked Roger hymning . 
Mary Winters in such strains — ^talking of stars and flowers, 
and bees aoid bowers, and all the other brilliant things that 
a lover usually adorns his story with, certainly involves iq^uch 
of the ludicrous. . The poetry would be welteonough if it 
were, addressed to Mary by any other, hearf under the seven # 
heavens than Roger's, but the idea of its coming from that 
queer specimen ofhumanity is most rich and rare. My son, 
you have unfitted me to enjoy Cicero's oration against Verres 
for the next hour. Roger Brown — ^birds, bees, and blossoms 
«^-^that's too good !" And the colonel rose from his seat and 
walked to the window, laughing as he went. 

" Are you fond of poetry, Mr. Drayton ?" asked George, 
when the laughter was over. 

** Yes. . But I have not had time to read it very exten- 
sively, and my reading has generally been much less fanci- 
ful. I love to read one of Shakspeare's plays between two 
dry law-books : it is like fine music between two acts of a 
drama." . 

" Some persons seem to think poetry very light reading," 
said George, '' but I think the man who reads Hamlet, or 
Lear, or Paradise Lost, understandingly, finds all his energies 
as much taxed as if he were poring over Locke's chapter 
on Sensation, or Warburton's Disquisition on the Mysterious 
Import of the sixth Book of the ^neid." 

George and Drayton had made an engagement to visit the 
family burying-ground, and they left the library to fulfill it. 



%' 



CHAPTER XI. 

The family burying groimd was on a gentle eminence, 
near the bank of the river, and within sound of its waters. 
It was inclosed by a brick wall, on all sides of which the 
willow and the locust-tree grew, while ma^e^\^ ^^%^ ^Soslv 
imd pcplfurs threw theii branohea Vi^fipiea^ix^ %X ^ ^iJitfs^ 
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distanoe, some of them soffioi^&tly near to cast their shad- 
ows on the mansions of the slumhering dead. In one coiner 
of the inclosure were two tombs, standing apart from all 
others, in the shade of a beautiful willow, which drooped its 
lithe branches above them. Drayton a|^roached them, and, 
for the first time in his life, he stood beside the grave of his 
grandfather. By his side, a marble slab informed him, re- 
posed all that was^ mortal of Martha Drayton, his grandmoth- 
er. , These tombs were fonned of bricks, over which were^ 
placed slabs^f marble, g& which were inscriptions eulo^stic 
^ of the dead who moldered beneath them. Drayton stood for 
several minutes absorbed in his own contemplations, by the 
side of the graves of his ancestors. All that he had heard of 
the sweetness wad amiableness of the cme, and the reckless- 
ness of the other, came up forcibly to his mind ; and then 
his thoughts turned toward his father, and he sighed as the 
probability struck him that his parent would find a grave 
ha from those before him. Thoughts of this kind <$hased 
each other through his mind, until he felt himself quite sub- 
<Lued by them ; luid he turned away to avoid the natural ex- 
pression of the emotions that were swellii^ in his bosom. 

He approached Greorge, who was standing by the side of 
his moth^'s grave. A shade of melancholy reposed on his 
features, and his gaze was £xed on the ground. He was 
evid^itly in deep thought, for he did not notice that Dra3rton 
was beside him for some time, and when he did, he started. 

*' There sleeps my mother, the best of wives and the love- 
liest of women," said George, pointing to the grave before 
him ; *' and there,'- he continued, directing his finger to the 
as yet unbroken sod beside her grave, *' and there socm will 
sleep her only son.'* 

Drayton was astonished at the calmness of his friend, 
and regarded him with amazement as he waved his slender 
finger over the spot where he expected to repose when ** life's 
fitful fever" should be passed. He placed his hand on 
George's shoulders, and said, in a voice scarcely raised above 
a whisper, " My dear friend, how wildly you talk !'* 

George looked full in Drayton's fisice for a moment, and 
while a melancholy smile passed over his features, said, 

"And do you fancy that I talk wildly ?" He paused an 

instant, and then continued in a tone as low and mournful 

as an autimmal wind, " I need no prophetic v(Mce to con- 

vince me ^iiat before yonder euiv has called the flowers of a 

few — A very few more springs into ^j'^Vt^ucie^l^ilCL^xixs^ 
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by the Side of the sainted being who -watched anxiously over 
the periloos houn of my infancy. Mr. Dra3rton, look at me ! 
Are not thie wasted fbmii and hollow eye, and pallid brow 
prophetic of an early doom ? With such evidences of the 
fate that awaits me, need I that an angel should come down 
to assure me of the truth ^my forebodings ? I shall repose 
beneath that sod ; and it may be/* he cozfl|tinued» lowering 
the tone of his vcMce, *' that if you stand where you now do 
one short year hence, my grave will be before you, and you 
.will then recall these words, and the form of him who spidce 
them." 

A deep sigh heaved Drayton's breast ag he gaeed at the 
earnest and tender expressicm of his friend's fiice, and he 
started as he lelt the probable truth of his prediction. His 
color was exceedingly pale, and his spirit already seemed 
ftlarting from his eyes. Despite Dra3rton'8 strong effort to the 
contrary, the mist dimmed his vision, and he averted his 
head to conceal, the tear that was swelling up to his eye. 
The thought that one so young, so gifted, so loved, should 
BO soon pass away from the earth and be seen no more, was 
more than a match lor his resolution, and a crystal drop 
speedily gathered and glistened in his eye, quivered a mo- 
ment in the beam, and fell. George observed his emotion, 
and led htm fotth from the inclosure. They passed silently 
and slowly to the bank of the river, and seated themselves 
on a board thiM; was fixed between two oaks. 

The sun shotie in unclouded splendor. The surface of the 
river was slightly agitated by the bland breeze that went 
whispering by. Immediately opposite to them, an island of 
great beauty raised its luxuriant foliage above the bosom of 
the waters, its shrubbery running down tQ the water's edge, 
and wimiing the tribute of sukiss from every wave. A sloop 
was riding at anchor a short distance below the foot of the 
island, while here and tiliere, in the distance, sail-boats were 
skimming over the bosom of the river, their white sails al- 
^most touching the water, and dipping hke the wing of a 
swallow. The scene was novel to Drayton, and he dwelt 
on it with great jdeasure. 

" And do you wonder that I should e^^press myself as I 
have done, Mr. Drayton ? Why, my dea^ fellow, I have al- 
ready outlived, though yet young, what I considered my 
lease on life. Never did infant close its eyes more willingly . 
on its mother's hoBom than I should d.o«e iD^%/ii'^^<^\^ 
not for the knowledge that I shall leave TO^\atALS»Safex ^xA 
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most affecticmate sister disconsolate. For their sakes would 
I ivish to live and bear the pangs of a dilapidated constitu* 
tion. I know they would sincerely feel my loss, while a few 
others might sigh ove»itiy early fate and speedily forget me." 

"My dear George, you amaze me,'* returned Drayton. 
" Is there nothing in this green and beautiful earth, with its 
flowers, its streams, and its hills — ^yonder bright sky, with its 
suns and sisterhoods of planets— in the excitements of so- 
ciety — in the tributes that genius wins from the hp of man 
and the heart of woman — ^in the love of the few and the ad* 
miration of the many — ^is there nothing in all these things 
that one so young and richly endowed as you are should re« 
gret to leave ?'* 

" If death were annihilation, I would regret to die," re- 
turned George ; " but in dying, I shall only pass from a clime 
of shadows to one of celestial light. Like some gay ship 
that passes the equinoctial line with all her streamers flying 
in the air, my spirit will float over the dark boundary that 
divides our home from our destined home in heaven, and 
bear along with it all the glad remembrances which belonged 
to it while lingering here. This may sound presumptuous 
in your ear ; but my spirit does worslup the adorable Being 
who endowed it with all its marvelous powers, through the 
bright and beautiful symbols displayed in creation, and our 
Father does not sufler such to perish. The ocean reminds 
me of his power, the stars of his sublimity, and the flowers 
of his love, and in' every feeling of devotion I entertain for 
them, I express my gratitude to Him who made them. I 
love a wide temple— an unrestricted faith, whose articles are 
suns, and seas, and everlasting mountains — ^for my spirit be- 
comes as, restless as an imprisoned eagle when I attempt to 
throw a circumvallation around it beyond which it is heresy 
to wander. Yes," he added, after a momentary pause, " yes, 
i feel that early death is my doom, and I shall embrace my 
spirit's bride without a murmur.*' 

Drayton felt uneasy as he gazed on the flushed cheek and 
burning eye of his friend, and listened to his voice, which now 
sounded sepulchral to his fancy. Afler a pause, he said, 

" I confess I should shudder at the prospect of early death. 

I wish to live, and to win an honorable name. I lon|^ to be 

an actor among men — to do something whose influence may 

survive me — ^so to live that, though my name may pass away, 

some evidence that I have existed tkay remain. I wish to 

reajixe aoxne of my early dreams^-Aio ftaXvi&i'^ xa^%f^ \)&«.\. ^^ 
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faith I foitned years ago in relation to myself was not a mere 
vagary — to fig^t nobly in the councils of my country, and to 
die in old age with honors thick as these locks clustering 
upon my brow. It seems to me hard, indeed, that one should 
be called away, while his energies are yet unexpanded, from 
this beautiful world, where there are so many things tempt- 
ing him to stay.-"' 

*' If my health were robust," said George ; " if every slight 
exposure did not prostrate me on the bed of sickness ; if my 
too sensitive frame did not shiver like a leaf in every gale, 
perhaps I too might wish to Unger here. But I have felt so 
many pangs--so many of my heart's pulsations have sent the 
blood through agonized vemsr— I have counted over so many 
days of darkness and nights of sufiering, that I feel that this 
world is not the place for me, and shall bow my head to 
earth with an unregretting spirit whenever it shall please 
Providence to call me hence. I have much to live for. 
Love and ambition both tempt me to stay. I would wish to 
undertake some intellectual tasks, and prove to my partial 
friends that their estimates of my ability were not wholly un- 
warranted — ^to send my thoughts darting upward like the 
lark, to commune with the stars — ^to spread the wings of my 
imagination, and soar like an eagle's flight beyond what is 
visible, and to bring down from the loftiest eminences in the ' 
world of mind some evidences of the strength of the pinions 
that bore me thither. But this may not be. I must die 
young. The seeds of dissolution are already swelling in my 
heart, and I shall fall by the way side in early youth and be 
forgotten — ^fall while the wish to win a name is warm upon 
my lips, and the dew of life's morning is fresh and liquid on 
my brow.^* 

When they returned to the house, the sound of music fell 
upon their ears, and, on entering one of the parlors, they saw 
Ellen sitting beside a harp, and the colonel at a short distance 
from her, watching with great interest her delicate fingers 
as they danced over the chords. She paused when she saw 
George and Draytcm, but soon resimied at their request. 

As Ellen sat at the harp, with a flushed cheek and up- 
raised eye, pouring forth exquisite melody from her lips, 
Drayton fancied her more than ever beautiful. There was 
nothing hard or artificial in her singing. The tones of her 
voice were exquisitely sweet, and, as they rose and rang over 
the apartment, the effect was magical. TVkJ& «x:^Tfi9k%\^Tv ^ 
her face varied with the sentiments %\iA %^tc^^ ^»ii ^vs^^ 
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-with how mach feeling' her tones wen blended. Her heart 
was on her lip, and she sang with all the naturalness of a 
bird caroling to its mate. Her singing was not of that ar- 
tificial kind — the mere mockery of musio — ^with which the 
ear is pained and the soul sickened every day ; it seemed to 
be the utterance of the deep feelings with which her bosom 
heaved and swelled. Music, like eloquence, is genuine only 
when it addresses itself to the heart, awakening responses to 
every thought and feeling it expresses. If this be true, then 
Ellen Meredith's music was exquisite, for it roused the sen- 
timents it addressed, and the heart echoed back every word 
she sang. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A LITTLE wMle a&er sundown, Mr. Roger Blown, shaved, 
washed, and well dressed, started o£f to visit Mary Wint^is. 
He was altogether a much better-looking man than he sein- 
ed to be in tiie morning, as he walked off in his highly pcd- 
ished boots, and new blue coat, and flashing buttons. A tri- 
umphant smile, which would have daunted any rival, played 
upon his lip as he glanced at the cage and the frightened 
red-bird he carried in his hand, and thought of the delight 
with which Mary would accept his gift. He did not go 
round by the road, but took a much nearer route across the 
fields, and stopped, whai he thought no one could see him, 
and drew forth firom his pocket the poetry that George had 
written for him. When he had finished readmg the pref^ous 
document, he drew a deep breath, gave a long, low whistle, 
and said, 

'* Egad ! but that's first rate, and as true as preaching. 
That George Meredith is a olever fellow, and a doused fine 
scholar, too.'* 

Having uttered this just compliment, he glanced over the 
manuscript again, and read, 

** Like violet semmed with dew, 
Your eye is Dright and blae"— 

tbst's B8 true as gospel, for yoox e^e i& ua blue as my coat, 
and &8 bright as the brightest Wttoa owVv." 
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Continuing his pernsal, he came to the last line, and 
jumped up and exclaimed, 

*• Take you to my arms, Mary ! that's what 1*11 do, and 
hug you too/ as close as a grape-vine hugs an oak saplbig." 

He seemed delighted with the jKwtry, and, picking up his 
cage, he plunged his disengaged hand into the depths of his 
pantaloons pocket, and went on his way, whistling a tune 
that indicated how lightly his "bosom's lord" sat upon his 
throne. 

He soon reached a ditch over which there was neither 
bridge nor log, and as it was to be crossed, the only alterna- 
tive was to jump over it, notwithstanding its frightful width. 
But Roger was good at a leap, and, after having selected the 
most eligible ^pot, he stepped back in order to give his body 
a sufficient forward impetus, by running, to cross the ditch 
safely. Off he started, with the corn-stalk cage dangling at 
his side. He reached the ditchj and, placing his dexter foot 
on the edge of the bank, sprang. Unfortunately, he did not 
spring quite far enough, for, although he escaped the mud 
and water, yet the cage he held in his hand, suspended by a 
string, came into violent contact with the top of the bank, 
and was shattered to pieces. Away flew the bird, and Roger 
stood motionless watching its flight. He strained his longing 
eyes after it until it fseemed a mere speck against the dis- 
tant sky. 

Now Roger, although totally unvetsed in the nomenclature 
of the schools, had much of that better sort of philosophy 
which assuages every grief by thinking lightly of it. Instead 
of cursing his fate, he only exclaimed, as the form of the red* 
bird receded from him, 

" Fly — fly for your life, you red rascal, and kefep a sharp 
look-out for snares next time. Never mind," he continued, 
lowering his tone, '* there's plenty more as red as you are in 
the woods, and I'U have another one before the week's out 
for Mary. "When the milk's qjilled, there's no use crying 
over it." 

He resumed his course, and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing Mary Winters's pretty form, habited in white, with a 
blue ribbon about the waist, standing in the door of her 
abode. He straightened himself to his full height, to give 
as much altitude as possible to his thick-set penxHi, and with 
a broad smile dimpling his cheeks, he lifted his k&t fi0av\^ 
head^ and wished the *' goddess of ln& idcAAXi^^^ %;» isl<^ '^Or 
ticularly good eremng. 
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After a few words had passed, Roger said, . 

" Mary, Tve had the worst luck in the world. You see, 
I had a bird for you, with feathers as red as your cheek" — 
here Roger again touched his hat, and bowed gently — " and, 
as I was jumping over that confounded ditch, I struck the 
cage I had him in against a hillock, and broke It, and away 
flew Mr. Red-lnrd, singing, * You don't give me to pretty Miss 
Winters,' in the most impudent manner imaginable." 

" La, me, Roger, the bird said no such thing ; how can. 
you stand there and fib so ?" 

*' Well, then, miss, what in the mischief did he say ?" 

** Indeed I can't tell,' '^replied Mary. " Poor thing," she 
continued, " it was wrong to cage him up, and I'm not sorry 
he did get away. Have you got that poetiy for me yet, Mr. 
Roger Brown ?" 

" No, Mary. I tried hard aU day, but, like a tub of per- 
verse soap, it wouldn't come. I expect I was too sober to 
write it, as I hear that the fellows thiat write poetry have to 
get tipsy before they can do it. I'll get drunk a purpose to- 
morrow, and then I'll write the prettiest little song, perhaps, 
that your bright eyes ever did see." 

" Don't you know I told you that you shouldn't darken the 
door of this house again imtil you came to bring the poetry 
to me — so. Sir Roger, you can walk," said Mary, waving her 
hand toward the gate, while a smile, whose meaning was 
very different from her words, flashed on her features. 

Roger looked imploringly at her, and, sa3ring " Good-by," 
walked ofl*. When he reached the gate, Mary ran after Wim 
and said, 

"Why, Roger, what a gander you are ! You were not 
going, sure enough ?" 

" To be sure I was," replied Roger ; " for don't I always 
obey the ladies ? Mary," he continued, approaching her, and 
pulling the poelay from his pocket, " I was only joking. I 
have got it ; and, though I wrote it myself, it's the best bit 
of verse you ever saw." 

He tantalized her for a while by oflering her the poetry, 
and jerking it away when she attempted to take it ; and 
when he had grown tired of that very original sort of fun, he 
placed one hand on his heart, and, bowing very gallantly, 
extended the poetry toward her. Mary took it and read it, 
and while a blush crimsoned her cheek, she said, 

" You never wrote this, 1 know." 
^'/ should Uke to know wlio did.^ l^exL^" «Bl\\^^%<st. 
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*• Why, Mr. Meredith did," replied Mary. " I knew you 
couldn't write poetry, Roger ; but I wanted a piece, and I 
knew you could tease Mr. Meredith until he would write it 
to get clear of you." 

Mary stooped down and culled a beautiful red rose, which 
she presented to Roger, who took it, applied it to his nose, 
a|id said, 

" Mary, this rose is as red as your cheek, and as sweet as 
jo\a breath." 

As he was putting the stem of the flower through one of 
the button-holes in hia waistcoat^ Mary said, 

" How awkwfurd you are. Put the rose inside of your vest, 
and don't tear the leaves off by pulling the stem through 
your button-holes. Here, give it to me, and let me fix it for 
you." 

Taking the rose from his hand, she placed it in his bo- 
som, and smilingly said, " Now, you look like a gentleman 
of taste." 

Roger looked at the flower an instant, and then, in a low 
and sincere tone, said, 

" Mary, I'll wear that rose for your sake ; and when it 
begins to fade, I'll press it between the leaves of my Bibles 
and keep it there as long as I live, to remember the sweet 
little hand by that pulled it for me." Here he glanced at 
the flower again, and added, " I wonder how it comes to pass 
that ladies have so much more taste than men? You see, 
I'd never thought of putting this flower here." 

" If ladies hadn't taste, there would be but mighty little 
of it about here, if all the men were like you," returned Mary, 
with a smile. 

'* Your tongue is as keen as a razor, and it cuts me to the 
heart I" said Mr. Brown, placing his hand on his waistcoat. 

In another minute Roger began to dance, and Mary asked 
him what was the matter. 

" Nothing in particular," he replied^ "only, wjhenever I 
see your smiling mouth, I feel as happy as a town colt in a 
clover field, and can't help showing it." 

" Pshaw, man, you're crazy I" said Mary. *^Roger," she 
added, addressing that worthy fellow in one of her gentlest 
tones« " I have not been walking to-day, and I want to take 
'some exercise now. If you'll behave yourself, you may go 
along." 

"I'll do that very thing," retuniedRx>gex, Qo<!S\53av(\£i&\^^ 
OB one Bide of. bis head, and walking on "witioL Vb ^exkX^c^. vk^V 
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gttf. *' ril behave myself as well as a sleeping baby at a 
Methodist meeting, and you'll hardly know me." 

They walked on, and, by the time they reached the bank 
of the river, the shades of evening had deepened on the feat- 
ures of the landscape, but the soft light of the moon rescued 
the earth from the dominion of darkness. 

" Who is that gentleman that was riding with Miss Ellen 
this morning?" asked Mary. 

" His name is Mr. Drayton," replied Roger. 

" I thought, from the way he looked at her this mornings 
that he was in love with her. Is he a beau of hers ?" 

*' I don't know," rephed Eoger. '< How does a man look 
when he is in love, Mary ?" 

" If you'll take the trouble, the next time you walk with 
Nancy Smith, to go down and look at your image in the wa- 
ter, youll find out." 

" I reckon I had better go and lode now," said Roger, 
starting up. 

" You'd better not," returned Mary, playfully, "for fear 
you'd scare the little fishes into fits." 

" Don't you think that Mr. Drayton is a handsome man ?" 
asked Roger. 

" Yes, he's very handsome, and I wouldn't be surprised if. 
he and Miss Ellen were to make a match. What a pretty 
couple they would be ! She is the handsomest and best lady 
in the world." 

" Present company excepted," added Roger, very g^al- 
lantly. 

They seated themselves on a log on the bank of the river, 
and, after gazing on the bright £ona of the moon with a 
dreamy eye, Mary said, 

** How does looking up at the sky, when the moon is shin- 
ing, afiect you, Roger v* 

" It makes me think of your eyes, for they are blue like 
the sky, and bright like the moon." 

" You're a case !" returned Mary ; "there's no getting a 
proper answer to any thing from you. I never look up at 
the sky on such a night as this," she continued, gazing at 
the moon, " but I think of my poor father. A hundred times 
I've thought I could see his spirit in the little clouds sailing 
under the moon ; and just now I saw his form as plain as I 
ever saw it when he was alive, in that cloud that passed 
over the moon, I've often woudfixed \£ Vi'fc ;wft.ftn't looking 
Mt me &om the stars, fox Tve i^\, aa \ WJfcftdi tji^^x^^xji. 
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th&t he was. I wonder, Eoger, wliat becomes of people's 
spirits when they die ?" 

** If the preachers tell the trath, most of 'em go to the 
devil," replied Koger, who, having but little sentiment in 
his composition, could not sympathize with Mary's finer feel* 
ings or fancies. She felt wotmded by his very unsympar 
thetic remark, and starting up, said, 

" You've got no more feeling than a horse. Come, I am 
going home, and lend me your handkerchief to cover my 
neck with, for the vidnd is growing cool." 

Mary Winters's mind was naturally highly imaginative, 
and*she had read most of the high-wrought ficti<HLs of the 
period, and their extravagance and romance, acting on her 
susceptible nature, made her quite a sentimentalist. Rog- 
er's goodness of heart had vnm. her esteem, and he had a 
wild dash of humor about him at times that amused her; 
but the occasional roughness of his remarks, so much at va- 
rimace with the refinement of her feelings, shocked he^, and 
caused her heart to recoil from his proffered kindness. He 
could scarcely have chosen a more inopportune moment for 
a jest in his peculiar style than the present. His coarse- 
ness wounded her sensibUity and roused her pride, which he 
perceived, and said, 

" I hone you're not offended, Mary. I'd rather die than 
see you look so angry at me. I beg your pardon, if I've 
hurt your feelings. I hope you'll believe me when I sweat 
I'd rather cut my right arm off than offend you. Come-H>h 
come, Mary, and sit down again." 

Mary's nature relented at once, for there was an earnest- 
ness in his protestation that assured her that he meant no 
offense. She resumed her seat, saying, 

'' You often hurt me by your rough mann^i Boger, though 
I know you don't mean to do so." 

A pausa ensued. Mary glanced at t^e moon again, and 
Boger, anxious to ofier some propitiatiina. for his unintention- 
al offense, said, 

" Isn't it a beautiful night, with the mom and the stars 
looking down on the trees ajad the river, and making every 
thing look so sweet and happy ?" 

IlDger's remark touched Mary's sensibility, and she for- 
gave him fcHT a thousand, ill-timed jests he had uttered. 

"Oh, every thing looks," she said, "as if this w^tld. Ni^ksifc 
meant for angels, and not for wio^ei xa^n ^ixdL^OTEifi$&.. ^"ci^. 
reryglad to Bee thtityoux heart is nol\\ke «k. uX.TOR.^fta^' ^'^^ 
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look 'at the sky when the moon is shining, and not feel ill 
magic." 

He bent his gaze earnestly on the fair face of his com- 
panion, and then, in a softer tone, said, 

** My heart, Mary, is not hard ; but if it was as hard as 
a rock, you cotild make it as soft as a dove's. Oh, Mary, 
you 4;an't tell how much I love you, and my heart would 
burst if I didn't tell you of it this moment.'* 

Mary blushed deeply, and her lover coughed, and both felt 
embarrassed. Roger twisted and turned about, and then 
said, in a husky, hesitating voice, ^ 

^ ** I can't live without you any more than a flower can 
where the sim's light can't get to it. Will you pardon all 
my offenses, and I'll try to please you and make you happy 
forever. Mary, there's a hard hand, but it's an honest one, 
and if you'll take it, you will find it always a fast friend." 

Mary said nothing, but continued looking toward the isl- 
and in the river, and Roger grasped the hand "^at was play- 
ing nervously with the end of her belt-ribbon, and pressed it 
to his lips passionately. 

After tbiey parted, Mary had many misgiving^ as to the 
propriety of what she had done. In Roger's integrity she 
had unwavering confidence ; but she could not but be con- 
scious that between the dreaminess of her own mind and 
the coarseness of her lover's there was a serious incompat- 
ibility. Roger was very popular, and she had been urged 
to the course she pursued by the advice of her friends, who 
assured her that he possessed aU l^e qualities desirable in a 
husband. Her intercourse with the Merediths, and the friend- 
liness of their conduct toward her, had induced her to think 
herself superior to the majority of persons of her own rank, 
and she felt that if she i^arried Roger, she would unite her 
fortunes with one who was much inferior to herself. The 
night passed wearily with her; many tears bedewed her 
cheeks, and an indefinite feeling ci having done wrong op- 
pressed her, and made her extremely unhappy. 

Very difierent was it with Roger. He felt completely 
happy. No shadows passed over the sunshine of his breast. 
As he went home under the Hght of the moon, he manifest- 
ed his ecstasies by dancing and capering about in a way be- 
coming only to lunatics, and lovers happy for the first time 
in the conviction that the lovehest being in the world re- 
quites the urdor of their paAaionA, 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

While the events deisciibed in the preceding chapter were 
taking place, Drayton was sitting by the side of EUen Mer- 
edith, engaged in conversation. George had retired early iii 
consequence of a slight indisposition, and the colonel had 
gone to the library to hunt up one of Burke's celebrated 
speeches on American afiairs, of which he had been talking. 

They sat alone in the porch. The night was calm, cloud- 
less, and beautiful ; the moonbeams glistened on the vines 
that clustered in firont of the porch like trellised-work. El- 
len's beauty was heightened by the beams which threw a 
shadow of romance on her features, and Drayton sat by, 
gazing at the Tair girl admiringly. And then the beauty of 
every object in the landscape — ^the hazy hill — the trees with 
their dark shadows sleeping on the green sod — ^the glitter- 
ing* (furface of the river — spoke to their hearts and roused 
every sentiment. Drayton's conversation was more fervent 
than usual ; his cheek was flushed ; his dark eye glowed, 
and he seemed ^o be instinct with the spirit of the hour and 
the scene. He rose, and, leaning against one of the pillars, 
glanced rapidly over the prospect. Then elevating his eye 
to the moon, he looked intently on its glorious form a inin- 
Ute, and turned to his fair companion and said, 

" How calmly beautiful is this night ! Yon bright moon 
is the very queen of enchantresses. She rules our spirits as 
she rules the tides of the ocean. It is in such hours as this 
that we throw aside the shackles of realities and revel in ro- 
mance. The hills and forests seem peopled with spirits, and 
our thoughts hasten to commune with theioa with an eager- 
ness unknown to our intercourse with the hackneyed men 
we meet. How beautiful — ^how dream-like is this scene !'* 

" Why, sir, you are positively becoming poetical," said El- 
len, with a smile. She was surprised at his enthusiasm, as 
it was unlocked for from one who generally was so thought- 
ful. Ellen's was a common mistake ; for people mostly seem 
not to have noticed that the mind is as changeable in its aa- 
pects as 28 the face of the heavens above \\i&m) a^ \^^x^* 
&Te suppose that one who is genexally gtav^ ^iJB^^^l^^*^^ 
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can not, even by accident) deviate into enthnaasm and wild- 
ness of thought. Drayton was usually dignified, but, when 
alone, he was the creature of his impulses, and his thoughts 
dallied with the stars and flowers, and his feelings bent to 
every influence that appealed to them. 

" My heart is only echoing the brightness of this scene," 
he returned, resuming his seat by her side ; ^' and if my 
ton^e happens to be clothed with poetry, you will recollect 
it is as responsive to the glorious influences of a night U^e 
this as your harp is to the touches of the fingers of its mis- 
tress." 

** Do you see that old ruin on the opposite shore of the 
river ?" asked Ellen, after a moment's pause, directing hi$ 
attention to the ruins of a large mansion, once the most splen- 
did of all that adorned the banks of the river. " There ro- 
mance and superstition are blended for you," she continued, 
'' for it has the reputation of being haunted, and most per- 
sons avoid it at such a time as this, as if it was the abode 
of all the pestilences in the world." 

*' How natural such fears are," said Drayton. '' Let rigid 
pad prose-loving philosophers deride such superstitions as 
much as they may, yet they cling to our minds as warmth 
does to the sunbeams. I am not &ee from such feelings, and 
there are times when I would be very unwilling to grope ia 
the shadows of that old ruin." 

" You spoke of having visited our family burial-place this 
inoming," said Ellen. " Well, I have been there, when the 
moonbeams seemed to sanctify it, and X fancied I could hold 
a more intimate communion with the spirits of those whose 
bodies molder there, than I could at any other season. I 
suppose it was only a fancy whic^ sprang from my super*- 
stitious feelings. A mood of that kind sometimes comes over 
me like a cloud, and then I fancy I hear the voices of the 
dead blending with the sighing night-wind." 

As Ellen spoke, her cheek became pale, her eye grew 
wild, and her tones softened down so as to be almost inau- 
dible. Drayton glanced at her face inquisitively for a mo- 
ment, and said, 

" You speak of moods which I have often experienced, 
Miss Meredith. I have often felt, in the stillness and repose 
of a night like this, how much mystery still broods over the 
phenomena of our being. The accumulated wisdom of sixty 
centuries can not explain to me "why , at certain periods, when 
loakiog fl|> at the stais, 1 feel a^a vtl ^Q\iJA viw Vi ^mtA^i: 
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^e sUyer cord that binds my spirit to earth, and join the 
company of immortals, whom I fancy to be near me ; while 
at other times, when gazing on the unfathomable blue above 
me, I long for the excitements of the crowd, and dream only 
of the lofty thought and noble deed that win the laurel 
wreath. Why do not objects always produce the same feel- 
ings ? Why," continued Drayton, becoming more animated, 
**why do thoughts gush up like fountains, and the heart 
heave with wild emotions at times beneath the glory of the 
full-orbed moon, while at other times, when the moon is look- 
ing down on us with equal splendor, every feeling seems 
buried in the unsounded depths of the soul, and every thought 
that would soar falls like a crippled bird back to earth V* 

'* I have often reflected on the strangeness of such moods," 
returned Ellen, her cheek having regained its color while 
she listened to Drayton's animated voice, ''Sometimes 
what we see enslaves every thought and feeling, and at 
other times our spirits spurn such bondage and triumph 
over the world around us. I have often felt, when lights 
were glaring and friendly forms were dancing before me, 
that they could not amuse me. My thoughts were wander- 
ing to other scenes, and instead of listening to the music 
sounding in my ears, I have seemed to hear only the winds 
rustling among the leaves of the forest, and instead of con- 
templating the brilliancy around me, my fancy has been 
away among the stars, and birds, and tne rainbow in the 
dark cloud/* 

" I never perplex myself with the effort to solve such rid- 
dles," returned Drayton. "I am satisfied to know that 
many mysteries surround me, and have no wish to under- 
stand or change them." 

Drayton hesitated a moment, aad then gazing oa Ellen's 
beautiful brow, radiant in the moonbeams, continued, 

" I shall never forget how I used to be abstracted from aU 
things around me. I was once. Miss Meredith, engaged in 
a mechanical occupation which was extremely irksome to 
me. Its duties were Hke a nfoufttain on my heart. Well, 
often, when my hands were busy, every thing near me was 
as completely unnoticed as if my spirit had left my body. 
While wielding the implements of the craft, I have indulged 
many a glorious dream, and thought deeply on the careers 
of the great men of whom I had read. Or, in fancy, I 
•would visit a grove of beautiful trees, neat «t ct^^^V ^i^^"«xsL, 
in which, with hooks for my compamoiiv\^'wlTa»i^^TBMK^ 
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an hour delightful when my pursuits would permit, by par-' 
ing over the pages of philosophers and poets/' 

Drayton felt much embarrassed while referring to the 
gloomy days in the earlier part of his life, but he was glad 
to have an opportunity of informing Ellen of what he knew 
she would soon learn from other sources. 

" Were you ever engaged in a mechanical occupation V* 
inquired Ellen, in a tone of suiprise. 

** Yes," replied Drayton, with a smile and a lightness of 
manner that conflicted with the sentiments he felt. *' I once 
was obliged, by the poverty of my father, to do as Roger Sher- 
man did ; and as I once followed his example in maJdng 
shoes, I hope to emulate the after part of lus career also, 
and assist in making laws." 

He watched Ellen's face closely as he spoke, anxious to 
discover the efiect his statement had on her feelings. She 
said, much to his relief, 

'' Many minds have shone brighter because of the early 
troubles and trials to which they were subjected. Some per- 
sons have a silly prejudice against those whose occupations 
are considered low, as if it was the employment that stamped 
the impress on character. I have observed, however, that 
generally the pretensions of such persons are not above sus- 
picion, and they hope to avoid it by suspecting others. Gen- 
uine aristocracy does not consider any thing mean that is not 
vulgar, and vulgarity is by no means confined to the humbler 
walks of life." 

Noble girl, thought Drayton, to be thus superior to the 
vulgar herd who prate of aristocracy. He said, 

" I suppose my early occupation will cause some of igno- 
ble blood to sneer at me. If a person with all the ' blood 
of all the Howards* in his veins had unfortunately ever 
made a shoe, such beings would aflect contempt for him. 
For the good opinion of such I am not desirous ; and I 
shall pursue my course regardless of them, striving to ele- 
vate myself to an honor ablejreputation, when my early ex- 
perience will be quoted and turned to my advantage." 

" I have often thought," said Ellen, " that when a man 
has risen from obscurity to distinction, he must look back 
on hfs caxeer with great delight. We, poor women, can only 
imagine, it is not for us to experience, such feelings." 

"But you can do more," returned Drayton; "you can 
make others deserve them. M-ok^ toftiL o^^\)ci«vt ^OkCR^sa to 
tjbeir wives ; and there are but fe^ «ixu^\;\ox^*mX\^^\xi'^>vw^ 
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women appear so lovely as when, like ministering angels, 
they cheer those they love on to dare the world's reverses 
in their efforts to win the world's admiration." 

" The majority of our sex," said Ellen, thoughtfully, 
"have pride, and that induces them to encourage those they 
love to hecome renowned. It is for man to pant for fame ; 
the heart of woman, more humble in its aspirations, craves 
only love. It seems strange, too, that a woman should en- 
courage her husband to struggle for fame, as that struggle 
must necessarily take his attention a great deal from her- 
self. But a devoted woman will make any sacrifice of her 
own feelings if it be necessary to the elevation of her hus- 
band. I suspect the wives of great men are generally proud- 
er of their husbands' reputations than they themselves are." 

*' And a true-hearted husband," added Drayton, earnestly, 
" is quite as anxious to win fame on his wife's account as 
his own. Indeed, fame would not be worth the efforts it re- 
quires if it did not gladden the hearts of those we love ; for 
who would strive for eminence if it gave joy to no one but 
himself ? Who would wish for greatness if it must be soli- 
tary — ^for glory, if it must be gloomy ? I firmly beheve that 
many of Uie transcendent eStoTt& of men have been made 
more to bring the glow of pride to the brow and the smile 
of gladness to the lip of confiding woman than to lift up the 
individual that he may tower, like an unsunned Tenerifie, 
above the heads of others. Ah ! Miss Meredith, the wreath 
of laurel which men place on the imperial brow of genius 
would be of but httle value if the hand of woman did not 
entwine among its cold, green leaves the roses which are 
emblematic of her love . " 

Ellen listened attentively to Drayton, for she loved to con- 
verse with the high-hearted on such subjects, and he felt 
the flattery indicated by the deep interest legible in her face. 
She said, 

" I fear you exaggerate the devotion of man's heart to our 
sex ; and ambition is generally considered a more selfish feel- 
ing than you represent it to be." 

" There are itiany," he replied, "who struggle for majes- 
tic loneliness — ^for solitary grandeur — ^for unshared dominion ; 
but I suspect th^ majority of aspirants regard success as de- 
sirable chiefly because it will gain them the praises of the 
lips they love." 

''And many think that fame is not ^oi^ \!toa \i5wsi >X 
cants, " said Ellen. 
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** Neither woald it be," replied Drayton, " if it only iso- 
lated a mail above the sympathies of his fellows, ^he feel- 
ing that a man experiences when he stands sublimely above 
others is a gloriouis one ; but eminence should be regarded 
as desirable principally because it afibrds one an opportunity 
of doing ka incalculable good. Fame, like faith, is best at- 
tested by good works. I would much rather that my influ- 
ence should survive than my name ; but the struggle for 
fame is firatight with a thousand wildly-delighting excite- 
ments. Talk of the pale brow, the wasted cheek, the shrunk- 
en form, kfti the early death to one of the panting sons of 
genius, and he will tell you that he heeds them not. With 
eye intent on the brilliant sunmiit before him, he thinks not 
of the pitfalls of death in his way. He thinks martyrdom 
in Buch a cause infinitely preferable to long life and inglori- 
ous ease." 

" And would you pursue such a course ?" asked Ellen, in 
a low but earnest tone of voice. 

" Oh yes, even if the fiiiger-poBt of death pointed along 
the way, and on it was inscribed, * This road leads to the 
grave,' " said Drayton, as he brushed the waving locks aside 
mm his brow. ^' I have laid my vow on the altar, and I 
would raliher die than live to mourn the disappointment 
which would crush me if I were unsuccessful." 

" And you will win the prize I" were the words which 
ticembled on Ellen's lips, as she looked earnestly on Dray- 
ton's face, vivid with the rays of intense thought. 

Had Ellen been a younger and less cautious lady, she 
would have retired to her pillow that night with a more ten- 
der feeling for Drayton than the high admuration she ex- 
perienced. She had learned to control her impulses, and 
suffered no feeling- at variimce with what she considered 
propriety to aspire to the dominion of her heart. As it was, 
the tones of Drayton's voice rang in her ears, and she £dji- 
cied that his stern resolves "would overcome every difficulty 
in his path, and elevate him high in the regard of the world. 
Had she been less sensible, she would have loved what she 
admired ; but i^e was one of those who do not suffer the 
crystal streams of their afiections to flow forth unbidden, and 
perhaps unsought. She thought of Drayton as an aspirant, 
not as a lover. She had seen much of distinguished men, 
and cbemhed a profound reverence for great intellectual 
Ability. 8be now looked npom iMcv^^Ati %a ^x^^ ^^ ^3ca m^ost 
promising men she had ever me\., wvSi «AxDMei^\oxcL W*^^ 
^tern and unflinching devotion oi\iia\i&^^\. V>^^^^' 
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DxmytcHi adbiiuwd BU^ tii» fiiyt timo he raw lun, mi ev* 

eiy succeeding observatioxi deepened bi« regard for her. He 
felt A growing attachment, and struggled to suppress it with 
a sigh. Most willingly would he have cherished loye for 
her ; most willingly would he have permitted every feeling 
of his heart to he devoted to her, hut he was convinced that 
in his jHresent situation it would he highly Mmpn^r. He 
glanc^ at the future with a hoping eye, and resolved on a 
stronger efibrt than e^er, because he thought that, in addir 
tion to its winning a reputsrtion Ijuit would insure him siicr 
cess in his precession, it would please SUen. When a youth 
determines to labor from such incentives, however much he 
vmy fancy to the contrary, the feeling of love is making in- 
sidious apl^roaches toward the dominion of his heart. 

Ne:]d; morning Drayton took a reluctant leave of Oakwood 
and. returned to town. He purchased a few books and soma 
forniture, and took possession of his office. In a few days he 
hung his " banner on the outer wall," by which passers by 
were informed that within was to be found an attorney at 
law. 

The fiist few weeks passed away very wearily. He ram- 
bled about the streets and read by turns. He formed ac- 
quaintances with the occupants of the adj.oining offices, who, 
being like the majority of persons who have but little to do, 
were very sociable, and much in the habit of inflicting their 
company on all the goodruatured persons who would per- 
mit it. 
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CHAPTBE XIV. 

About two milies from Oakwood, toward the eity, reedded 
a gentleman of the name oi Eichaid Bandolph. His house 
was laige and .commodious, snd celebrated for the splendid 
entertainmicnt which visitors to it always met with. Mr. 
Randolph's eldest daughter, Caaxtoe, returned hf>me after 
an absence of two-years spent abroad, during which period 
she had visited most of the remarkable places sought afi^x 
by European tourists of that day. TMa ev^i\t, \\».^'^\\8A. 
3boat s month a£tex Draytoa's first visAt \a Obk*9iQ^> ^£ba^ 
Randoipb waa « yovmg lady of a. higlalY-cxiX'4^^X»!l TOSsA. «o^ 
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manner, and prior to her departure she had received the 
most flattering attentions in society. Her return was anx- 
iously looked for by many, but by none with more eagerness 
than George Meredith, who had cultivated a close intimacy 
with her, and to whose society he had he&a. indebted for 
many of the happiest days he had ever known. Indeed, it 
was suspected by many that the principal reason why Mr. 
Randolph had urged Caroline to go abroad was to dissipate 
the attachment which she felt for George Meredith, and 
which he could not but observe. He was opposed to his 
daughter's uniting her fortunes with one whose health was 
so precarious as George's ; and when a bachelor uncle spoke 
of making the tour of Europe, he insisted on her accompa- 
nying him, and pointed out the many advantages which 
would result from such a journey. Caroline consented to 
go, more from deference to her father's wishes than to grat- 
ify any desire she felt. George had never declared any thing 
hke passion for her, and yet, when they parted, an observer 
might have perceived that both of them experienced the 
pang of regret most keenly. 

Immediately after her return, George called to see her, 
fearing the effect that long absence and foreign scenes had 
exerted over her interest in himself. Much to his joy, he 
discovered that her mind had been greatly amplified by her 
observation of the scenes she had passed through, that she 
was still the sweet-hearted one in whom he had formerly 
taken so lively an interest, and that her sympathies for her 
former friend were as cheering as ever. He visited her fre- 
quently, and, when in her society, seemed to forget the in- 
firmities he labored under. His friends observed the salu- 
tary change that came over him, and began to hopte that his 
health, apparently so improved, might gradually be restored. 
Twii months were passed since Miss Kandolph returned, 
and George had experienced not only the restoration of all 
his former friendship, but a stronger and more tender regard 
for her. That passion so mysterious, and in romantic na- 
tures so spiritual, which binds two hearts into one being, 
grew gradually upon him. He was surprised to find how 
all his own feelings were merged in his love for Caroline, 
and at times chided himself for his folly and weakness, 
which would not permit him to tear the feeling of love from 
his heart. At other times he flattered himself that his 
health was strengthening under t\ie m^\x«CLQe ^^Vi^-^^jiSksnit^ 
^hich weaned bia thoughts from t\ie cVwxA. %3sA %vi^ SJiMwa. 
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to the sunlight ; and the hope that he might still liye to 
cherish his regard for her, took a deep hold on his nature. 
Still, he resolved not to declare his passion until he felt such 
confirmation of returning health as to assure him that, in 
winning her heart, he would not peril her happiness. 

Caroline Randolph's complexion was of that rich, delicate 
brown, which characterizes the daughters of the South, 
shading, but not hiding the flush of health that blooms upon 
the cheek. Her dark eye was a mirror to her thoughts, and 
took its character from the feehngs she experienced, at times 
flashing with dehght, and again dim and averted when she 
inclined to melancholy. She was tall and symmetrical — 
winning in her manneis-and in every attitude and action 
displaying the graces of a cultivated lady. She was roman- 
tic, aflectionate, and confiding. Her heart was pure, and 
her mind beaming with intelligence. From this imperfect 
description, it may easily be imagined that, if she once gave 
her affections to any one, particularly to one like George 
Meredith, her devotion would be of that deep and holy kind 
which survives aU change and circumstance, and yields to 
no power on this side of the grave. 

Two months, I have said, were passed since Miss Ban- 
dolph's return. It was a brilliant evening at the close of 
one of the last days of summer, and George Meredith sat 
near the adored of his heart. To his imaginative mind, the 
scene around seemed to breathe a pure atmosphere of love 
and peace. The air was balmy, and the ever-bright stars 
pursued their tranquil courses in the solemn depths of a sky 
as cloudless as an infant's brow. Not a sound, save the 
scarcely audible breathings of their own low^ sweet voices, 
disturbed the silence of the hour. 

"Do you remember," asked George, softly, while his eye 
was eloquent of unutterable fondness, " do you remember 
the last evening we spent together before you went away ? 
How much like it is this ? The stars were then glittering 
in the dephs of the moonless heaven, and all nature was 
hushed beneath the calm influence of night. How often — 
how ofteui Caroline, since then, when looking at the sky, I 
have thought of that happy yet most melancholy evening — 
melancholy, because I supposed it would be the last I should 
ever spend in your society.'* 

" Do you ask me if I remember that ev«tti3a%1" ^^^xmsst^ 
Csroline, in a, sweet voice, and 'Witia a isvAssckSt ^^^ x&i^ 
e»ted how fmdly her thoughta fte^y \>aA^ tft ^Jw owiwass^"*^ 
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fetrad to. '* Oh ! many a time, when the wide sea was . 
spread out between my heart and its native home, have I 
dwelt upon the recollections of that evening, until the tears 
would gather in my eyes, and I would weep like a silly girl, 
and scarcely know why I did weep. So ineffaceable is the 
impression of that evening's happiness on my mind, that, even 
if my memory was paralyzed, I do not think it would all 
pass away. How melancholy your thoughts were ! Do you 
remember them ?" 

" I was melancholy, Caroline, because I thought I looked 
upon your fkir face and listened to your kind voice for the 
last time. How fondly, in our musing moments," he con- 
tinued, " do we again live over scenes once very dear to our 
hearts ! How often, when you were gone, I have delighted 
myself in recalling the W, jeweled wiUi joys, spent with 
you in rambling over field and forest, listening to the birds 
whose songs sounded like the echoes of your own sweet 
tones, and weaving chaplets of wild flowers for your brow ! 
Were those not sacred hours, Caroline ? Each and every 
one of them is pictured in my memory in hues as dazzling 
as the colors on the clouds of an October evening.** 

** Memory gilds every-^lay facts and poetizes common oc- 
currences, but those were hours which well deserve the sanc^ 
tification of song," returned Caroline, while her countenance 
reflected the romance of her thoughts. " You can scarcely 
conceive," she continued, *' ^ the deep, of the overwhelming 
influence which the remembrance of delightful scenes has 
over the heart when it wanders fa* away from the home it 
clings to beneath foreign skies^ and among strangers and 
strange things." 

Greorge felt his heart swelling within him as he list^ed 
to her voice, so magical and so mdodious in his ear, and 
gazed on the radiant brow and dark eye, which bespoke the 
fervor and the aflection she experienced at that moment. 
With wildness and enthusiasm glowing in every ^neamoit 
of his face, he said, 

" Little, indeed, did I suspect, when the scenes we have 
referred to occurred, that I should ever hang over them with 
all the fondness the miser feels when hugging his gold to 
his breast ; and yet, when you were fax away, every one of 
them became flxed like brilliant stars in memory's heaven, 
and I gazed on them with all the rai^t enthusiasm of the 
Persiaa beneath the staia ke tiM»t\ov«a. \\. ^N^&^\iS3B. t%- 
cAllhig those scenes, Cwrolin*, that \ tt\t \«w ^«?i3t— >rss^ 
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very dear, far beyen^ JiU my suspiokms, you had be^ to 



me. 



He hesitated ; his wan cheek glowed ; his frame waa agi- 
tated, and his eye wandered as his love swept like a wUd 
delirium oTer his heart. Scarcely knowing what he said, he 
continued : 

" But douds over^adowed my heaven, and every flower 
that blos8(»ned in my path faded away as the <MaiYiction 
darkened <hi my mind that when you zetumed my heart 
would be beyond the reach of human trials. Ocmtrary to 
Ay expectations, and at times contrary to my wishes, I Un- 
g^»d on. You letumed, and with you came back hope and 
the leelings which I dared .not speak of. Oh, Caroline, how 
I have struggled against the impulses that urged me to re- 
veal to you the depth of the unutterable fondness I cherished 
for you. You seem to possess a talismanic power over the 
.tides of my soul, and they are obedient to no one but you. 
Your name is heard in my prayezs. I breathe it in the 
hushed depths of my spirit oftener than the coming round of 
the hours. By day, every tree I see, and every wind, and 
bird, and stream I hear, conjures up before me some look, 
some word, some grace of yours. In my dreams I hang over 
the transparent clearness of your brow, and seem to enjoy the 
heaven of your smile. It is wrong— oh, it is sinful m one like 
me, whose unsteady nerves and faltering steps remind him 
so frequently that his days are numbered, and that soon life's 
vesper bells will summon him to prepare for the unsunned 
gloom ef the grave ; it is very sinful in such a oiie to utter 
his passion in the listening ear of her who is dearer than his 
words can express. But forgive me, Caroline ; there is a fa- 
tality on me, forcing me to declare how much I love you at 
this moment, and if I did not speak, my heart would burst. 
Yes, yes, dear girl, I love ypu.devotedly— :-wildly, and, I fear, 
insanely. Like a maimed and shivering wretch of the old 
times, whose last act was to prostrate himself before the 
shrine of the Virgin and crave her mercy, I have brought 
my shattered constitution, yet glowing heart, to you, implor- 
ing your smile before I fade ficmnhuzoan sight.'* 

He seized her hand and pressed it to his buxpmg lips as 
a tear quivered in his eye. She gazed calmly in his face, 
and, smiling most kindly, said, 

" Be composed. You talk wildly. Wh^ «XiO\)ML^Wt'Co»Si 
torture yofuielf? I do love you — -liave \ove^ '^^^^$»Dk%»^aB^ 
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would love you, even if the light of day was for the last time 
glimmering in your shadowy eye." 

Wild was the meeting of their lips, gentle was the press- 
ure of her brow on his shoulder, and as holy as an evening 
in heaven was the silence that ensued. Never did two sin- 
less hearts unite in a sympathy more sacred — ^never did two 
noble and sweet natures blend more willingly together. 

When he retired to his chamber. he took a seat near the 
window and looked out on the stars. His spirit was as shad- 
owless as the orbs that burned above him. He felt nothing 
but happiness, and to his fancy the gentle night-wind seemed 
to be responsive to the faint sounds of seraph harps, chant- 
ing to his heart the delights that the love of Carohne would 
henceforth shed upon Imn. Gradually a feeling of gloom 
came over his spirit as he thought that, however dear she 
might be to him, he would not long survive to enjoy the de- 
light of her communion. Before he retired he took up a pen, 
and with a fluttering heart wrote the following lines : 

We met in life's bright mom, 
When every flower that bloMom'd in our way 
Flung forth its sweets into toe lap of day. 

Without a shade or thorn. 

Then came the wild adieu. 
And soon between our hearts an ocean roar'd, 
But o*er its waves our thoughts, like glad birdi, loar'df 

£ach to the oth«r true. 

Oft in the lone, deep night, 
With brain grown weary o'er the classic page, 
I turned to scenes more prized than lore of sage, 

And reveled in delight. 

For then I seem*d to sea 
Thy brow, like seraph's, bending from above, 
And thy sweet voice, whose every tone I love, 

Breathed round me melody. 



Although the grave's deep gloom 
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Again we met — ^thine eye, 
Lustrous with beauty and the light of thought, 
And lip vnth sense, and song, and pathos fraught, 

Renewed my bosom's sigh. 

And must my bright dreams &de, 
Like clouda which melt upon a tva\.\|Jiit\i©«qwi1 ^ 
And my fond hopes and glittering \iioxxfjDLXa>t» drawL 
fnto the tomb'B deep shade 1 
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Alas ! I bring thee, love I 
A shattered frame which hehds beneath the storm— 
A sicklied brow — a thin and wasted form, 

Meet for the clime above ! 

Is it not madness, then, 
To waste the streams of thy rich love on one 
Whose form may, like the rainbow^s, soon be gone, 

Far from the haunts of men? 

He handed these lines to Caroline the next morning when 
he was about starting. She read them eagerly, and, sigh- 
ing, approached him as he sat on his horse. She placed her 
hand in his, and turning her glorious black eyes iuH on hia 
face, in a tone which was never forgotten by him, said, 

" And do you wrong me, George, by supposing that I could 
find in your ill health a motive for alienating my heart from 
you ? Oh, no ! it only furnishes me with a reason why I 
should cling more closely — -more devotedly to you." 

A tear stood in her eye, and George pressed her hand, and 
turning his head away, said, in an under tone which came 
from the depths of his spirit, 

"You are tind and good — too kind, too good, Caroline." 

As he rode homeward, an electric thriU of joy pervaded 
his bosom as he dwelt on her deep devotion, and felt him- 
self to be its object. A cloud passed over the sunshine of 
his breast as the probability of his early death came before 
him. The delights of the bridal and the gloom of the grave 
alternated on his mind. The angel-form of Hope would 
lead his fancy to the bowers of love, where Disappointment 
would rear her form and mock all his joyous premonitions. 

Arrived at home, he retired from the family, and spent 
the day, which was to him as fickle as an April one, apart — 
sunshine and shade chasing each other over his mind, and 
by turns assuming the ascendency to resign it the next hour. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Drayton was sitting in his office one morning, soon after 
his return tp town, poring over Coke, 'wYi^xl ^xsi<& «iv^ ^^^ 
tered, and, on lifting his eyea from tti© ^Qb^^ "Vi^fei^ \lbaSL^ V^ 
beheld the Bne proportions of Mr. EA'WW^ 'ft»,Ttt^\.oXL, 
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•' Good morning, Mr. Drayton. I give you joy, or, rather, 
I give the profession joy on your acquisition to its ranks." 

*' Thank you, sir," replied Drayton, handing him a chair. 
"Take a seat." 

Hampton took the chair, placed his feet on top of the 
tahle — ^pushing a law-book aside to make room for them — 
and then, takmg a chew of tobacco, said, 

" Have you seen the fair lady of Oak wood lately V* 

Drayton was musing on the independent, or, rather, im- 
pudent air of his visitor, and scarcely understood the question. 

*' No, sir. N I've been there but once." 

** She's a fine girl — a very fine girl— ^that Ellen Mere- 
dith is, sir," said Hampton, yawning. *' I'm sleepy ; I ought 
to be abed. I froHcked too late last night. If you are not 
made of coarser stufi*, sir, than I think you are, you wiU be 
out at Oakwood again before long, and after that you will 
continue your visits regularly, fot that's the fashion with the 
gentlemen who visit Ellen. Such a thing was never known 
as a man's paying her but one visit." 

** I think it probable that I shall adopt the fashion,'' re- 
turned Drayton, "for the good people out there are very 
much to my taste." 

" They are a fine family," said Hampton, stroking his 
whiskers lovingly, " a very fine family, sir. They only have 
one fault that I know of, and in that they are better offthan 
any of their neighbors— they're a little too Puritanical in 
their notions. A man has to take care what he says to 
them. If he says any thing gilly, th.ey think him a fool ; 
and if he doesn't square his conduct by the ten command- 
ments as he would his cards by Hoyle, they frown on him." 

" I would esteem them the more for that course," said 
Drayton, emphatically. 

" I suppose it is right," yawned Hampton, " but its a Kt- ^ 
tie behind the times, sir. Now Ellen has such romantic 
notions about truth, hearts, and such things, that one can 
hardly get up a genteel flirtation with her. I thank Heaven, 
sir, that all are not like her. Many of our woman-kind let 
a fellow take some liberties with them, and that gives a 
zest to society. They like lovers, and never think of taking 
on after the manner of solemn- visaged Pharisees if one hap- 
pens to look and talk a little passion to them.^' 
"/ Jove a lady whose self-xeaipect itow^* ^cs^fcL VsM^rtl- 
nent fazniliarity, said Drayton, " ^Mli^* '^^x^vfisv \^ >j is>a 
ineam a stifT lady ; and she acta verj ^pto^eiVj -«V^\v ^^^ 
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sooflM the numi^ who would profess love for her in a way 
that would profane that paseioii.*' 

" She's not stifi) sir," replied Hampton, *^ but she is as dig- 
nified as ComeHa — as haughty as the mother of the Gracclu. 
There's a little blue-eyed ^1 down town, with whom it's 
likely you'll meet, whose manner is the reverse of Ellen's. 
There has been more hot breach poured into her ^r than 
there e^Q^er were whispers into the Dyonisian ear. I made 
loTe to her the first time I saw her, and squeezed her hand 
in the most afieetionate manner, and you'd have thought, 
from her innocent looks, that ahe did not feel the gentle 
poreamie in the least." 

Drayton was much atiaased, at his commvnioativeness, and, 
ooiBsidering the slightness of their acquaintance, his famili- 
arity was decidedly premature. Hampton was one of your 
vain fellows, who, when they get to speaking of matters that 
concern themselves, talk on endlessly, without once stopping 
to reflect whether the taste of any one • else is unlike their 
own or not. He wiis by no means eccentric, for he belonged 
to 41 clsfiS wihoBe name is legion, the members of which are 
to be met with every where. 

" I don't like your frigid girls," continued Hampton, " who 
«ie like icebergs, and chill every thing near them. I like 
your -free and easy beauties, who don't stop to consider about 
propriety at every step. That same propriety is a bore-— a 
cursed bore, sir — ^it interferes so deucedly with one's pleas- 
ures. There are a plenty of girls in this town who are as 
warm as a south wind, and, like that aame aouth wind, they 
breathe warmth on every body." 

** Coldness is abominable in a wtnnan," said Drayton, to 
continue the conversation in which his visitor appeared to 
take a very lively interest ; **I do not fancy those ladies whose 
hearts, like tiie Baltic Sea, have no ebbs and flows of pas- 
sion ; but then I like dignity also, and think a lady loses the 
respect of sensible men when she suflers her fascinations to 
be cheapened down to the level of the taste of every booby 
in society." 

** I like your girls who are fond of flirtations," said Hamp- 
taa, xstiresfiing his nether lip between his thumb and fore- 
finger, and smiling amiably as the recollections of the many 
favors he had received from the sex rose before him. *^1 
like a hiiUiant £irt — one of those sweet cte^tvlt^ "*9^^ ^Kr 
cording^ to Pope, 

'5nifl© liko the jnin, and iiimle on ri\ «\\>R»? 
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Yoa don't have to swim through a whole ocean of common- 
places before you reach the haven of their good graces. I 
have one of that genus in my mind's eye now — a very pretty 
girl, who gave a party to signalize the event of her coming 
out, one night last week. She had just returned from board- 
ing-school, and I had never seen her before. By-the-way, 
sir, the^ boarding-schools are mighty fine hot-beds in which 
to plant girls, if you want to mi^e passion-flowers of them. 
Well, sir, I went to her party, and in one short hour after 
I had been introduced to her, I walked her out from among 
the crowd, and made all sorts of declarations to her ; and 
the sweet little creature fell on my breast as if Cupid'^s arrow 
had really pierced her sensitive heart.'' 

"Well, did you follow up the advantage you had gained, 
and propose for her hand ?" asked Drayton, innocently ; for, 
his opinions being very old-fashioned, he did not fancy it 
proper to profess love without following with a matrimonial 
proposition. 

" Oh no, sir," laughed Hampton, wondering where Dray- 
ton could have lived. "We met, and laughed and talked 
the matter over." 

" Such ladies may be very pleasant sweet-hearts, but no 
man of sense would think of marrying one <^ them," said 
Drayton, quite thoughtfully. His experience in the fashion- 
able world had been extremely limited, and he was there- 
fore excusable for what Hampton at the moment considered 
ludicrous simplicity. 

"You talk as old-fashioned as a resurrected mummy, Mr. 
Drayton," said Hampton, smiling at; his greenness. "Devil 
the thought of matrimony ever entered a single crevice of my 
cranium. The old man, sir, has too few comer lots about 
town. The daughter is a splendid flirt, and makes a very 
agreeable sweet«heart. You'll meet her, and you'll know her 
by the large, languishing black eye she will be sure to ogle 
you with. She is a fine girl, sir. She has no prudence to 
freeze you. It's true, as Goldsmith says, the virtue that re- 
quires to be watched constantly is not worth the trouble of 
a sentinel." 

A girl with a pretty face and tawdry dress passed by, 
and glanced in as she passed. Hampton sprang up, seized 
his hat, and left the office, saying, 

" Excuse my abruptness, ait, I want to see where that girl 
goes.** 

While Drayton was reftec^uft on. \\» «i«e<i\.%»^\otL^sv^^'t^^^ 
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ligacy of Hampton, Colonel Meredith came in. They had 
been talking but a few minutes, when the colonel observed, 

" You have a pleasant office, Mr. Drayton. It is prob- 
able you will wait a good while before you get into any 
thing like a profitable business ; for young lawyers must feed 
on hope a long time, as the older members monopolize the 
profits of the profession. A young lawyer should vibrate, 
like a pendulum, between the court-house and his office. 
In this way he gets acquainted with the mode of doing busi- 
ness ; and people, observing his regularity, will soon confide 
in him and give him something to do. While his probation 
continues, he should read — read extensively — ^not only law, 
but history, biography, and some fiction. These lighter stud- 
ies refresh and refine his mind. A lawyer can not know 
too much. The best .lawyer at our bar is one of the finest 
scholars and shrewdest critics in the country. 

" How unjustly people suspect lawyers of dishonesty," said 
Drayton. " They will barely admit the existence of an hon- 
est lawyer as a possibihty, as if there were something indis- 
pensable to the profession that was peculiarly fatal to in- 
tegrity." 

*' Lawyers are the most slandered men in the community," 
said the colonel. "The people seem to have forgotten the 
services that lawyers have rendered to the cause of liberty. 
If lawyers had not opposed the arrogant pretensions of the 
British crown, we might stillhave worn the British yoke. 
They incited the people to rebeUion, and when the war came 
on lliey were to be found in the field as well as in the Sen- 
ate. The Otises, the Henrys, the Rutledges, and a thou- 
sand other lawyers, had much to do in the achievement of 
our independence. In all revolutions two orders of men are 
needed, the active and the speculative. The speculative 
men rouse the active by portraying the merits of the ques- 
tion at issue, and demonstrating the value of the results 
that will flow from a successful prosecution of the enter- 
prise. Either of these classes of men being absent, the cause 
could not progress. There are Adamses and Jefiersons to 
rouse the belligerent spirits, and Washingtons and Greenes 
to marshal and lead them on to victory. The populace award 
the honors of a cause to the fighters for it, while those alone 
who look beyond the flashing surface at the mighty, yet more 
recondite agencies at work, can discover the im.^ott.'wv^i^ <^^ 
ibe speculative men who preached and ^le^^di \!tL^ tl^^^'^^iX:^ 
of a resort to arms. A Continental CongieBa \o ^^ \)ckfc \5av^- 
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ing WEB as neceBsary to the succem of oui BcTOlation ni a 
Continental army to do the fighting.*' 

Drayton always listened with pleasure to the conversa- 
tion of Colonel Meredith, and the colonel was fcmd of talk- 
ing on subjects that engrossed much of Drayton's thoughts. 
He always called on his young &iend when he came to 
town, and sometimes «at for hours pouring forth the results 
of his reading and reflection into the eager ear of his listener. 
Drayton^s eyes sparkled with delight whenever the tadl and 
manly form of the colonel entered his office ; &a he passed 
many gloomy hours, and felt all that want of sympathy that 
a sisranger among the huzrying erowds of a city must ieel. 

During the day Drayton generally read or wasted an hour 
with some of the tenants of the adjoining offices. He fre- 
quently went to the court-house to observe those with whom 
he was thereafter to come into competition — to measure 
weapons in fancy with the most distinguished members of 
the bar, and to observe the peculiarities of their minds, as 
they were shadowed forth in their manner of advancmg and 
replying to arguments. 

At night he felt the lonesomeness of his condition veiy 
forcibly. He wandered about the streets, and when the 
light and joyous laugh of women, sitting near the windows, 
fell on his ear, the thought that among the thousand lovely 
beings by whom he was surrounded, thsre was not on/e who 
knew him, would sadden his heart. OcoasionaUy :he would 
stop near a house and listen to a song fn»n Hps Ulat he fan- 
cied beautiful, and then the pang ci solitude would come 
upon him with intense power. A thousand times the form 
of Ellen Meredith came before his fancy, radiant with count- 
less perfections ; and then he thought that if she but lived 
within the precincts of the city, his happiness would be in- 
sured. Many were the nights he thus spent walking about 
the streets, noticing whatever took place, looking up at the. 
stars and dreaming of fame, or listening to woman's melo- 
dious voice, and dreaming of love. 

Alternating between hope and despondency, Drayton pass- 
ed his 'first three months in his new abode. The little money 
he brought with him was nearly exhausted, and no clients 
came with fees to replenish his beggarly cofiers. Still he 
hoped ; and at times, when almost sinking under discour- 
agement, he would ride out to Oakwood^ and, in friendly in- 
^rcoioBe with the hospitable ianuiV^ t>i \^^ ^«^\^Coa^ W- 
Sret his tn>ubles. A« Ellen.'* dftftxad^i ^w^\s»^\ Vw5& \» 
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hii view, iie iiLw mo^a and more to ad]nii*e and love. She 
80CHI, became neoessaiy to his happiness. The feeling of love 
overshadowed all other feelings of his heart ; but he studied 
to conceal every manifestation of his passion from her ob- 
servation, and imder a careless manner he efiectually bid 
the burning sentimtents of his heart from her notice. At 
times he struggled against his passion, considering it wrong, 
with such daik prospeets before 'him, to cherish love for one 
who, like her, had never tasted the bitter cup of adversity, 
and whose every want had been lavishly supplied. In such 
conflicts between the feeling of love and his convictions of 
doties, he experienced many gloomy hours. Love some- 
times, like a dove, nestled gently in his heart, and again it 
would assume the form of the vulture, beating his breast 
and battening on his blood. In his moments of desperation, 
when his proud soul rebelled against its bondage^-when 
the beauti&l pictures that £eincy painted on the curtain of 
the future were shadowed as with the gloom of a night with- 
out stars*— when those etherial visitants, hope, love, and fame, 
fled firom his spirit, and demoniacal forms usurped their places 
— in such moments the chain of life galled him, and from the 
depths of his spirit came the wish that he could take wings, 
and, soaring away from scenes of perplexity, be at rest. 

Such were his dark and doubting moments. But many 
were the hours of joy that lighti^d up the path before him^ 
and with courage on his brow, and hope on his Hp, he went 
gayly on, trusting that some circumstance auspicicms to his 
sacoeas would occur to change the course of his fortunes, 
which thenceforth should flow on In tike light of day and 
under a genial sun. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Maria, have you seen the Mr. Drayton that Ellen Mer- 
edith was talking about ?" 

The speaker was Mrs. Willoughby, a lady of forty, with a 
very unprepossessing exterior. She was a fat, dumpy woman, 
with a round face and huge red cheeks^ m&ic«Am^ ^ ^ssss^ssos^^ 
heart and a pampered appetite. She "waa ooe ol \!tL^ xa^i^ 
exttmvagant and dashmg ladies in: town. ®eM* 'wwi ^goKj^^^' 
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her accounts, and the merchants all courted her. She 
sported the finest carriage in the place, and her servants 
glittered in the richest livery. Her house was incompara- 
bly the most ma^fioent the city boasted. Every thing 
about it was decidedly elegant. Hers were the richest car- 
pets, curtains, and chandeliers — and hers were the most 
costly Parisian tables, chairs, and lounges. Every thing 
about her establishment was extravagant ; and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby had the honor of introducing the latest styles of 
dresses and dishes. 

By trickery, speculation, and all sorts of legal villainy, her 
father had accumulated a vast estate and a damning repu- 
tation. She was his only daughter. Mr. Willoughby was 
a dissipated, fashionable young man, who had spent his own 
patrimony without exhausting his profUgate passions. He 
was sighing for another fortune when he met his future 
wife. He soon proposed for her hand, and married her. 
Mrs. Willoughby's guardian, foreseeing consequences, had 
sense enough to secure to her one half of her magnificent 
fortune, and the other half, being placed in her lord's hands, 
was soon scattered to the four winds. She had ample means 
left, and supplied her husband, between whom and herself 
the smallest conceivable amount of afiection subsisted, lib- 
erally with the means of gratifying his tastes. He wisely 
left her to take care of herself. Their children were grow- 
ing up, sadly neglected by both parents, and under the in- 
fluence of the most vicious examples. But that was a mat- 
ter of slight concernment to their parents : the one dashed 
and was envied, the other frolicked and played— and both 
were satisfied. 

The person addressed by Mrs. Willoughby was her daugh- 
ter, a young lady of eighteen. She was a gay, passionate, 
coquettish girl, with a pretty blonde face. Her roguish eyes 
were blue, and her simpering lips were the pure vermil of 
health. 

" Yes, ma,*' she answered ; " Mr. Hampton pointed him out 
to me yesterday in the street, and he is, oh ! such a fine-look- 
ing gentleman." 

"Well, you must invite him to your party," said the ami 
able mother ; " and don't forget to tell your father to call on 
him this very evening." 

"/ will, ma, for I'm dying to get ^x^c^ainted with him 
JSlIen says be is bo smart and. gent\etQAxli^ '' 
'^Ifhe IB such a man as "EUetL deccxifeft^A^^l^^^^'^^ 
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yna him" added the mother, " for yon know, my dear, I was 
always in favor of your marrying a gentleman of talents." 

Mrs. WiUoughby was celebrated for her parties. They 
were the most splendid in town. Every body that was in- 
vited went to them to see every body else. The eatables 
and drinkables were always of the best, and in great abund- 
ance. If you want ten thousand friends, just cause your 
tables to groan with good things, and you will have them. 
This prescription has been tried in innumerable instances, 
and there is not a case of failure on record. 

Mr. Willoughby called on Drayton. An invitation was 
sent, and Mr. Hampton kindly ojSered to accompany him and 
present him to the ladies. 

The night came. It was glorious. It was neither too 
hot nor too cold. The weather was of that interestingly du- 
bious sort which leaves you nothing to hope or fear from it. 
It was most admirably adapted to colloquial purposes. You 
were not forced to swear at it, or to compliment it with a 
dewy brow or an aching toe. The moon and stars, poor 
dim luminaries, did their utmost to get up a luster out of 
doors for the plebeians, equal to that which dazzled the eyes 
of the patricians in Mrs. Willoughby's parlors. But it would 
not answer ; and the serene poetry of the heavens was voted 
second to that whose influence was felt in the crowded apart- 
ments. 

As they entered the hall, Drayton's nerves were slightly 
agitated, for he had, unfortunately for his knowledge of the 
world, lived without the sacred limits of fashion, and, of 
course, knew nothing. He had never been at one of those 
splendid assemblages, where the fountains of human wisdom 
perpetually play, where impudence stares at worth and 
wonders how in the deuce it got there, and sound is con- 
sidered the best substitute in the world for sense. 

Clinging to Hampton's arms as his only means of salva- 
tion, Drayton wound through the crowd of beauties and 
dandies. He felt a very comfortable degree of resignation 
to his fate, for his poor senses were quite overcome by the 
intense brilliancy that dazzled his eyes, and the sounds that 
quite stunned his ears. 

" Yonder she stands," shouted Hampton, in Drayton's ear, 
as the dumpy form of Mrs. Willoughby greeted his vision. 

After much labor they reached the lady. I>i«c^\ftw. n«^& 
introduced — he made a bow — said notluiig, \>ecBu\xs!»fe \v<^ ^^ 
not know what to say — wiped the p©rspixal\oxiitot£i\a%\!rKsrw 
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and retired fe>m her auguat preienee. He was soon f<^a- 
nate in finding a vaeant comer, where he folded hig arms, 
recovered the control of his eyes, and began to observe the 
mass of beings crowding each other bef(M:e him. Every body 
there would have pronounced poor Drayton deeidedly green, 
if every body had only known what he was thinking as he 
stood in the corner ealmly surveying the scene. But, for- 
tunately, a philosopher can fold his arms in such crowds and 
think as he pleases, and the fools fluttering before him have 
not the sagacity to read the language of his feelings. 

But to resume. Drayton stood for some time looking at 
sundry ladies who were dancing before him. His philosophy 
soon began to thaw beneath the brilliant §^anees of beauty, 
and he actually felt a strong desire to become acquainted 
with B(»ne of the fair beings. There was one young lady 
in particular who claimed his attention, with whom he ex- 
changed looks several times. 8he was dancing with great 
spirit, and carrying on flirtations with two or tluee dandies 
newr her. As he was wondering how he could get acquaint- 
ed with her, Hampton came up, and he asked him if he 
knew who that pretty lady was. . 

'' Yea ; that's Miss Willoughby. She wants to see you. 
You have been playing the wall-flower long enough." 

They again Showed their way through the crowd, and 
Hampton introduced Drayton to Miss Willoughby. 

" You are a stranger in our city, Mr. Drayton," she said, 
elancing timidly at his brow, and then modestly dropping 
her eye toward a brilliant bouquet she held in her hand. 
Half a do^en gentlemen here gave way, and Drayton ap- 
proached nearer to the lady as he relied, 

'* I am. Miss Willoughby." 

*' I heard Miss Mer^th speak ef you," she said, suddenly 
becoming quite courageous, and lifting her bright bhie eye 
from her flowers to his faioe. " By-^-way, sir, she is a 
most palrtial friend of yours, for she ^oke in the highest 
terms of you." 

If you want to please a stranger, put him into a particu- 
larly good humor with himself first, and his benevoienee will 
become go expansive as to include you without an ^brt. 
Miss Willoughby practieed this rule on all occasions, and, in 
her opinion, it was infallible. As she spoke, a very par- 
ticularly l<mg and slender youth came up and asked her to 
honor him with her hand fox the d.«&jM^. ''\ %xs\ ^\^gb^«i 
for the next eight sets, Wx, SimtYi, wA \ i^a»S^>Mt^ ^liaA 
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quisite pleasuxe of dancing the ninth with you/' and, m she 
concluded, she wrote his name on a card, and Mr. Smith 
went oH* in an ecstasy of delight. 

" Can you look unmoved on such charms as Miss Mere- 
dith's ?'' inq[uired Miss Willoughby, resuming the conversa- 
tion which had been interrupted by Mr. Smith. 

** Such coldness and unsusceptibihty, I am happy to say, 
are not mine," returned Draytcm. 

'* She was telling me about a morning ride she had with 
you, Mr. Drayton. I suspect such things are pleasant, but 
I can't get up early ^aough to enjoy them." 

<* You Bhould resemble Venus more neaiiy than you do, 
if you would be a morning as well as an evening star," said 
Drayton, as he gazed in her bright face with an eye eloquent 
of admiration. 

A youth, with a waspish waist and pretty face, here came 
up and claimed Miss Willoughby's hand fw the dance. She 
plucked a rose from her bouquet as she was leaving, and, ex- 
t^ading it toward Drayton, with an arch look, said, 

** "Wear that for my sake, «dr." 

Drayton took the flower and bowed, and the lady's slight 
Ann wad soon lost in the crowd. 

"That's a very pretty girl," thought he, as his eye fol- 
Jowed her ; " but if she vs not an arrant coquette, then I am 
no judge of \f^omankind." 

He went into another room, and the first lady he saw 
.dancing was Ellen Meredith. She was dressed in white, 
^aad wore a white rose in her dark tresses. As he stood 
watching and admiring her graceful motions, a hand was 
placed sofliy on his shoulder, and, tmning, he saw G-eorge 
Meredith at his side. 

" A most agreeable surprise," said Drayton, warmly, igrai^ 
ing his hand. 

" I do not often visit such places," said George. " Ex- 
citement injures me. But 1 knew sister mshed to come, 
and she would not come without me." 
^ Drayton-s at^»ntion was attracted to a lady of great beau- 
ty who was ds^cing near, and alter boiking at her £>r some 
time, he asked, 

" "Who is that lady in black velvet ? Bhe glances very 
frequently and very kindly a;t you." 

**That lady," returned George, "is Caroline Randoli^h. 
She hs0 ^ very tweet face, and it is tihe ihAax ^ ^ isw^nN*^ 
heart as was ever lodged in woman;^ lacewft,'' 
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He hesitated a moment, and then continued : " I will tell 
you what I would tell to but few persons ; that lady and 
myself have long been intimate, and between us there is 
great sympathy of soul. She is the one particular bright 
being who dawns on my fancy as shadowless as a star. 
She/' he added, his voice sinking to a whisper, " is my be- 
trothed." 

Drayton was not prepared for such a revelation; and 
George, observing his surprise, continued, 

*' I have no doubt that, after hearing me express the con- 
viction that I am one of the early doomed, such a confession 
from my lips astonishes you. Our love commenced several 
years ago, when my health was better than it is now ; but 
I fear it will never be consummated on this side of the 
grave." 

His voice faltered as he spoke, and Drayton, feeling the 
delicacy of the occasion, said nothing) while a sigh escaped 
his breast. 

" Accompany me, and I will introduce you to her," said 
George, taking his friend's arm. 

Drayton soon left Miss Randolph and her lover, and went 
to pay his respects to Ellen. When he was gone, Miss Ran- 
dolph took George's arm, and said, 

'' Lead me to a seat ; I will dance no more to-night. Yon . 
look pale. You have been too much excited. Let us sit 
down." 

" I love to see you among the fairest of your sex," he said, 
when they were seated, " for then your loveliness shines pre- 
eminent over all others. And then, when I think that all 
the hoarded affections of the one whose brilliancy is height- 
ened, not dulled, by comparison, is mine, I am almost over- 
powered by my sensations." 

" I am extremely happy," she returned, " in reciprocating 
such feelings. And oh, George ! if Heaven would but be 
merciful to me, and restore your health, I should be the hap- 
piest being below the stars." 

" And to enjoy the bliss of your love, Caroline, is what I 
particularly desire to live for. I hope to live many years for 
your sake." 

The mists rose to her eye as she listened to his soft and 
melancholy tones. With much emotion, she said, 

" Talk no more in that doubting strain. Let the cheer- 
ing voice of Hop0 still lull aE m:^ fe«ux^ \o xergoefc?} 
Her eye glistened thiougia. ita m\«\», wv^ >?Ekft \^i^ ^i\ffs^ 
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Mended with her smiles as she spoke. Alas ! sweet girl, to 
hope whe& the ilush of life's setting siin is on the cheek of 
the one you love, is, of all love's proofs, the most trying. 
Hope on — ^hope on ; and though the star you love shall sud- 
denly sink, like a meteor, below the horizon, and a long, long 
night of desolation ensue, yet while its beams are still bright 
above you, the delusion you cherish is a most consoling one. 
The angel form of Hope may smile on the verge of the grave, 
but when it disappears beneath the cold green sod, who may 
estimate the bitterness and the gloom that come down on 
the too credulous heart ? 

" I am glad to see you enjoy yourself," said Ellen, when 
Drayton, after much labor, had pressed through the crowd, 
and stood by her side. 

"It is a habit of mine to enjoy myself when so near you," 
returned Drayton. "Alas !" he added, "I can not partici- 
pate in the pleasure that has heightened the bloom on your 
cheek, and I must stand off and envy happier fellows than I 
am." 

" Do you not dance, Mr. Drayton ?" 

" No ; I do not know one step from another ; and if I did, 
I should fear to enter the lists, where beauty awards the prize 
to gracefulness." 

" I suspect, sir, if the truth were known, it would appear 
that you consider dancing too undignified a pleasure for one 
who aspires to the deUghts of philosophy," said Ellen, gayly. 

" A pleasure which Miss Meredith's superior judgment ap- 
proves may not be considered undignified by me," returned 
Drayton. 

" I will not contest that point with you," she said ; "but, 
sir, what do you think of the beauty of our city ? Are you 
heart-whole yet ?" 

Drayton shrugged his shoulders and sighed, and she con- 
tinued. " Caught at last. Sir Stoic ! Well, what lady of my 
acquaintance shall I congratulate on hiGkving made a conquest 
of your fastidious fancy?" 

" Does Miss Meredith ask that question seriously ?" 

" Indeed I do, sir, for I have some curiosity to know." 

"You are gay this evening," said Drayton. "Well, gay- 
ety becomes one who shines in this brilliant crowd like Sirius 
among the fixed stars." 

" Thank you, sir," she returned ; " and if I am Sirius, of 
which of the lesser stara have you \>eeii taJsm^ %iaNxQii^\s£L^^ 
observations ?** 
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*' I «ee but the brighteet ; bat, unfortunately, I hav^ to 
worship at a distance; Do you danbe all the eye];^ng ?" 

" I am grooving weary, and mean to retire after the next 
cotillion." 

^* And shall it be my happiness to^rovoke the jealousy of 
all these graceful gentlemen by leading you from the dance 
when you are wearied ?" 

Ellen smiled assent ; and the music called her attention 
from Drayton to her partner, who had been trying to attract 
her attention for some time by dealing his throat and j^erk* 
ing his body nervously in front of her. 

Drayton stepped aside,, and watched Ellen as she wound 
gracefully through the niazes of the dance. He was quite 
abstracted, when a gay voice at his side attracted bis no- 
tice. 

*^By all that's proper, now, I vow here stands Mr. Dray* 
ton, looking like a philosopher in the presence of beauty.'* 

The vdtce was Miss WiUou^by's, who was hanging care- 
lessly on Hampton's arm. 

'' I did not think beauty was so near jog, or abstraction 
would have given way to admiration." 

The pretty creature smiled most brilliantly ,^ and for a mo- 
ment hung her head, as if overcome by a sense of unworjthi- 
ness. Suddenly she glanced at him, and said, 

** A pretty £ower for your thought, sir, when I interrupted 
your brown study." 

'* I was thinking of the fairest lady in this company," he 
answered. 

" And who was so happy as to engross your thoughts ?" 

" Excuse me if I breathe not her name," he replied ; "for 
personalities are decidedly improper here," he concluded, with 
. a look that assured Miss WiUoughby that she was the lady 
in question. 

" Here's the flower, sir ; you fairly deserve it, for that is 
ine(»nparably the most unconscionable compliment I have 
received to-night." 

As she handed the flower, Hampton said, 

" Well, now, I'll swear, Miss Willoughby, you compliment 
him at my expense, for I've been uttering nothing out soft 
«nd kind words in your ear all the evening." 

" Yours were the softest, but this gentleman's were the 
sweetest," she answered, glancing from Hampton to Drayton. 
"JBj-the-way, sir," she contioMLei, ftddiessiog Drayton, " I 
JiMve not Been you practicing \lie gt^Q% Xa-isck^^*" 
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<* I am not a master in that line, and know myself too well 
to run the risk of becoming ridiculous.'* 

Miss Willoughby was soon surrounded by a host of admir- 
ers, comprising an exquisite assortment of dandies, and other 
interesting gentlemen in aspiring shirt collars, who made sun- 
dry most apposite and extremely brilliant remarks about her 
bouqiuet, and the air of happiness that prevailed over the com- 
pany. The lady was exceedingly gracious. She distributed 
her favors with'admirable tact and impartiality. To a senti- 
mental-looking gentleman, who was a ninety-ninth-rate poet, 
she made a quotation from one of his own execrable dog- 
gerels ; and to a weak and slender coxcomb she administered 
a cordial in a complimentary remark she made about the ex- 
quisite tie of his cravat. She pleased a presumptuous fool 
by smiling on him at a distance ; and she made a fast friend 
for life of a shy, awkward youth, by telling him he was the 
most happy-looking man she ever saw in a crowd. They 
thickened around her; but the lady's conversation was like 
a fountain flashing all day in the sunlight, and she had a 
brilliant smile and a cordial drop for every one. All were 
happy ; and if philanthropy is to be estimated by the amount 
of pure, unalloyed delight its proprietor confers on the spe- 
cies. Miss Willoughby was certainly one of the most philan- 
thropic ladies in the world. 

Drayton stood by, and was higMy amused as he watched 
Miss Willoughby, and observed how happy she made a dozen 
youths in five minutes. At that rate, he calculated, she 
could imparadise a thousand sentimental young gentlemen 
in a day ; and he had no doubt she could have accompHshed 
such a benevolent undertaking with ease, and, moreover, 
have slept comfortably and dreamed of menageries all night. 

Drayton abstracted Miss Meredith from the crowd, to the 
sad annoyance of sundry exquisites who besought her hand 
for the dance. The lady was unrelenting, and the exqui- 
sites looked sullen, while Drayton, with an air of triumph, 
led her off into a comer, where he kept possession of her ear 
until supper was announced. 

The supper was magnificent, and the tables were re- 
lieved of a portion of their loads in a marvelously short 
time by the five hundred famishing beings who crowded 
round them. The ladies ate cakes and candies, sipped 
creams and jellies; while the more knowing fellow?*^ ^\ska 
had more appetites than gallantry, and 'wVio "Tiet^ \ft^ 'n^>3ife 
to escort ladies to the supper-room, "wage^ auN^w: ^^ ^"jiueccDL- 

E 
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ination on sondry solids tliat w^re placed on a table by 
themselves. Sherry of all complexions, Burgundy and 
Champagne bottles were emptied with remarkable facility, 
and then the supper was over ; and the crowd reassembled 
in the parlors, where the music struck up a tune, and pretty 
ladies and slender dandies were soon seen floating merrily 
about, to the great delight of Terpsichore and a few qthex 
ladies that looked on. 



OHAPTBE XVII. 

"Have you been at Oakwood lately?" inquired Doctor 
Macdonald, as he sat in his easy chair, reposing his gouty 
foot tenderly on a soft cushion. The doctor's disease was 
particularly obstinate, and instead of getting better, he swore 
it grew worse every day. 

** It has been about two weeks since I was there,'* replied 
Drayton. 

" Two weeks I" ejaculated the inestimable uncle, looking 
as much astonished as if the earth had yawned before him. 
" Two weeks ! why, that's a fuU generation in a lover's chro- 
nology. I thought you told me you loved Miss Meredith 
very much !" 

"I do consider her a very superior lady," returned Dray- 
ton, '^but it does not follow that I ought to go to see her 
every day on that account." 

The uncle was very anxious that the jiephew should 
marry Miss Meredith, as he supposed such an act would be 
a vastly fine speculation, and he wanted Drayton to become 
independent, as he feared that otherwise he might trouble 
him with importunities. The apparent indifierence of his 
nephew to such a golden opportunity always irritated the 
worthy uncle, who considered lukewarmness in such an en- 
terprise altogether unpardonable. 

" Remember, boy, she's a fair girl, and will make you an 

imcommonly snug vdfe ; but you must also remember that, 

to win her, you will have to be much smarter than you have 

been yet'* 

Drayton disliked talking V\t\x "bm on uu<s^ «. ^^\^t, and 

reiy coolljr returned, 
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" I have nof tried to vnn her, eke I would have bees as 
smart as you could desire." 

" Not tried !" vociferated the doctor ; " why, you unmiti- 
gated gander ! while you are deliberating about the matter, 
some shrewder fellow will sHp in and bear off the prize ; 
and such don't come up every day in the lottery of human 
fortunes." 

" Then that shrewder fellow will get a very fine wife," 
said Drayton, yawning, as if he was the most unmercifully 
bored of men. 

" A fine wife ! Just think of the Oakwood estate, to say 
nothing of one of the prettiest and myost highly accompU^ed 
women in the state !" 

The doctor twitched about, and was evidently becoming 
nervous as he thought of the pre-eminent foUy of his irre- 
daimably siUy nephew. The eld gentleman was loddng 
earnestly in his face, when Drayton smiled, as if the scene 
was not half so serious as the doetor esteemed it. The old 
gentleman*? brow darkened, and he looked as if he was about 
hurling a blasting thunder-bolt at his nephew. Hia features 
were slightly relaxed a# he said, 

''You're a pretty ass, to let such an admirable opportuni- 
ty of making yourself comfortable for life slip through your 
fingers ! Well, I always did believe as much in the blood 
of mea as ki that of horses. Why, sir, if your graj»dfather's 
ghof^t was to rise from the grave and take flesh, it would act 
in every respect as ypu do. What are you waiting f(»r? 
You say you like the girl ?" 

" I am waiting to get into business which will justify n^at- 
rimony before I serioiudy indulge in thoughts of marriage 
with any one," returned Drayton. . " Besides, sir, I have not 
half so flattering an estimate of my powers of pleasing as you 
seem to have, and am therefore by no means certain of suc- 
cess if I were to try to win Miss Meredith's aflections-'' 

"What have you to fear ?" inquired the doctor, earnestly. 
" Why, boy," he continued, lowering the tones of his voice 
until they became quite gentle, " why, you're a good4ooking 
fellow ; you are gifted with the Macdonald eye and a fine 
mind ; and, withal, your m&nner is highly genteel. And 
what more would you have ? Don't you loiow, sir, that no 
woman under heaven was ever known to resist the combi- 
nation of such qualities in one person ? If she doesn't sur- 
render at once/ dan't give up the &iegeoat\i^t^<^o\a!&». "^^^ 
gir, daa't think of giving up ; but tke mox^ A\^c aA'^\ai^^^g^ 
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meet most only incense your axdor the more. Keep up a 
brisk fire, and the enemy i . yours. Take my advice ; be vig- 
ilant, be bold ; push your suit vigorously, and, my life on it, 
the Oakwood estate will i*e yours." 

The worthy gentleman stopped for want of breath, and 
while he was recovering !iis wind, Drayton smiled and said, 

** My dear uncle, you sesm to think that the estate is the 
main thing to be looked at and courted. Now I confess, 
however sQly it may seem to you, that if I were to court any 
thing, it would be the fai* lady herself, for I lack the power 
to fall in love with an estate." 

" Fudge ! The estate s worth more than any woman in 
the four continents ; and this one is particularly desirable, 
for, in case you should w h it, its mistress could scarcely be 
considered an incumbranc 3." 

The doctor took a pine it)f snuff, and as he gave it to bis 
nose, he kept his lively Lttle eyes fixed on Drayton's face. 
The nephew, instead of Loking thankfully at his uncle for 
the advice he was so kindly administering, was glancing up 
at a Canary-bird that was singing away lustily in his cage. 

" I suppose, however, you would wait to get in love," add- 
ed the doctor, " to experi jnce tender emotions about here," 
he continued, putting his hand on his waistcoat, and speak- 
ing in a sarcastic tone 'which indicated great contempt for 
what he called " tender eriotions." " You must sigh all day, 
and dream of women all light, before you would venture on 
matrimony. You could act think o^ marriage unless you 
first lost what common sense youliave got — oh, no, not you !" 

Drayton often tolerated expressions of contempt in lus im- 
cle, which, proceeding frim any other one, he would have 
retorted with added bitterness. In the present instance, he 
could scarcely resist the impulse to return his ridicule, for 
he felt it keenly. With a strong and well-disciplined con- 
trol, he kept down his fe<^ling of resentment ; and although 
his cheek glowed, he loolced as if he were enjoying the in- 
terview, and said, 

" I should certainly wait to experience a few sighs and 
tender emotions before I told a lady I loved her, for many 
people think — even Shakspeare himself thought — that love 
is made of sucK things." 

" Fall in love with the estate, that's all you've got to do," 
said the doctor, again ta]^ping his snufF-box. 

"I do love it," retume\l)ia7tan,^»^flfl3Mk%\ft be amused 
At the old gentlemaa's peitiawiitj . *' 1\. V& «b lSM;3^x\^^sQ^L^&^ 
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estate, with its groves and green nieadows — ^its shady forests 
and murmuring streams — and I ha ve too much taste for what 
is beautiful in this world not to k ve such things/' 

" Then what's the reason you lion't pursue the only pos- 
sible way to obtain it ?" said the doctor, fiercely. ** Go and 
see Miss Meredith once or twice more — ^make yourself as 
agreeable as you can — ^propose for her hand, and then you'll 
have the felicity of owning the shady groves and murmuring 
streams you speak of,'* concluded the doctor, trying to imi- 
tate his nephew's voice. 

'' I am not so certain of that result, my dear uncle. I 
must deliberate about it, however That same lady's hand 
is not the easiest one in the world to win." 

" Spoken like a Drayton, by Jove !" shouted the doctor. 
" I never knew one of the name i hat wouldn't hesitate un- 
til all chance of success was gon3. I'll swear, I wouldn't 
have one drop of such dull blood ii.. my veins for half a king- 
dom. If there was such a drop about my heart, I would 
leech myself until it was out of m7 system. I would about 
as lief have so much vile Democrvtic blood in my veins." 

" I must be in a- bad way," said Drayton, rising, " for, un- 
fortunately, I have some of both k nds in my veins, and they 
blend together most harmoniously." 

" What !" vociferated the doctcr, m a shrill voice ; "you 
don't mean to say that you are a Democrat ?" 

" I do, sir," replied the nephev ; "in my political opin- 
ions I am utterly and hopelessly Democratic." 

"I will tell you what you are." shouted the doctor, as 
Drayton was leaving the room ; * = I will tell you what you 
are, sir," he continued repeating he words, lus cheeks red 
and his lips tremulous with wrath : " you are a fool !" 

This was all that Drayton hear! as he hurried out of the 
house, fearing his uncle migbt hear him laughing. He pass- 
ed along toward his office, thinking of the old gentleman's 
wrath, and holy abhorrence of Den.ocracy and Drayton blood. 

The doctor was as irascible as a hornet, and when once 
roused, his passions heaved and t)ssed a long while before 
they subsided and became calm. The more he thought of 
Drayton's wrong-headedness, the mc»re unpardonable he deem- 
ed it, and the more he raved. Hal t" an hour after his nephew 
left him, he might have been seer sitting in his chair hold- 
ing a glass of hquor in one hand, while \Xi^ o\\v«t ^^^ ^"fiK- 
gAged in tntnsferring the beverage to Yua laoxsAv ycl ^ %^^KiKS^. 
There he sat, and sipped, and cuxaed. Itv \\a ^«Jia»«^ ^^^'^ 
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the glass to its place of destination, so tremulous was his 
hand that many drops fell on the red bandana that he had 
prudently spread out on his lap. Occasionally he stopped 
sipping, and then he would disburden his heart of the pas- 
sion he felt, and emit low, gruff, indistinct sounds, that bore 
some remote resemblance to the rumblings of a small toI- 
cano. It was a habit of the doctor's to have recourse to 
such obliviating influences in all cases of irritation, and, con- 
sidering the frequency of such spells, it is not surprising that 
his face bloomed like a rose, and that his dexter foot stood 
in need of a velyet cushion. He was decidedly of the opin- 
ion that the ragings of the passions were best treated when 
the sentence passed on witchcraft in the olden time was in- 
flicted on them — with this slight difierence^ however, that 
a very considerable portion of brandy should be mingled with 
the water when the passions were to be drowned. He sipped 
and sipped until the influence of the drowsy god was on him» 
and then slept soundly, and woke as calm as a sunbeam. 

Drayton met George M^edith, who accompanied him to 
his office. They sat down, and Drayton said, 

" I hope you suflered no inconvenience after your dissipa- 
tion at Mrs. Willoughby's the other night ?" 

" No ; my health is much better than it has been for a 
year. I am delighted that I feel so little weariness from 
my long ramble over this town this morning. Three months 
ago as much exertion would have overcome me." 

'^Perhaps love has strengthened your energies ; and if so, 
I sincerely hope it may entirely restore you to health." 

"Alas! I have no hope of any permanent health,". said 
George, sadly. " Three months since I would have wel- 
comed the stem conqueror of mankind ; but now, when I 
have other prospects in life, I shudder at the thought of for- 
saking them. It is a sad thing to die in youth, when every 
thing is flowery in the path before you. But I have a root- 
ed conviction that the seeds of dissolution are maturing with- 
in me ; and I would much rather walk on in the light of such 
a conviction to my grave, than to stumble along blindly, in 
^he shadow of unconsciousness, into it." 

" I wish, my dear friend," said Drayton, very earnestly 

laying his hand on George's, "that you would turn your eye 

aside from the gloom with which it is so familiar, and sufler 

your hopes to brighten themselves \nt\ift\v«J5^vn.e8s that sur- 

jvunds you. It is wroiig — it is very N7Totk%r ^^ ^w\JC\si3a&\^ 

still more earnestly, " to bo-w youi\veai Vo «a^«s^^\x«^^^ 
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glad stars are bright above jim — ^to dwell on the cypress in- 
stead of the rainbow— to woo the night when day invites 
you to pleasure." 

George grasped his hand, and pressed it warmly as he 
spoke, and as a melancholy smile passed over his sad feat- 
ures, he returned, 

'* The instinct which teaches the swallow to prepare for a 
coming storm when the sky is unclouded, is not truer than 
the conviction which bids me prepare for death. I am not 
gloomy ; I am not unable to enjoy pleasure ; I am not de- 
pressed by this conviction, and tiierefore it is not wrong in 
me to maintain it. But," he added, in a lighter tone, " I 
may live many years yet, although I do not anticipate a 
lengthening out of the chain of life." 

" When did you see Miss Randolph ?" inquired Drayton, 
anxious to divert his friend's mind frcHn the rayless gloom in 
which he thought he indulged too much. 

" I saw her as I rode along this morning. By-the-way, 
sir, if you would Hke to get acquainted with her, ride out to 
Oakwood to-morrow. She has promised to spend that day 
with my sister. She and EUen are old friends, and they 
have for years been in the habit of staying with each other 
days at a visit. Will you come ?" 

" I will certainly be there," returned Drayton, " for I 
have a strong desire to know the fair lady of whose fascina- 
tions you have given me so glowing an account. She is very 
beautiful, and her pure brow and lustrous eye indicate the 
power to think and to feel deeply. I have seen her but 
once, and yet her image is vividly impressed on my memory." 

" It is inscrutable to me," said Gecnrge, *' that she should 
love such a wreck as I am. She loves in the very teeth of 
hope, for I do not think that she. regards the restoration of 
my health as a probability. The feeling that prompts her 
to care for me must be widely different from the earthly 
passion that people call love. A pure-hearted woman is a 
most holy being. With her unshrinking firmness in times 
of trial — ^with that unappalled fortitude which bends not to 
the blast — ^with her imcontrollable devotion, that follows its 
object through all the vicissitudes of life, itself unchanged 
in the midst of changes — ^with such noble endowments, she 
seems to me as pure as the angels who breathe the atmos- 
phere of a better world." 

''And yet," said Drayton, with an e^e ^^aj^xi!^ ^«S5Cg. \sNr 
dignation, " there are miscreantB wYvoa^ ^v&otxssvx^ Xw^sg^^'** 
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utter slander against sucli beings — wretches wlio would 
smile at your simplicity if they heard you speak of sinless 
women. When I remember my own dear mother's deep and 
abiding devotion to me — when I remember the prayers her 
sainted heart breathed to Hearen for my welfare, I feel like 
striking the guilty wretch to earth whose lips blaspheme 
the loveliness of woman. There are many light-hearted 
ladies whose thoughts seem worldly in the crowd, who in 
the sanctuaries of their own souls commune with spiritual 
visitants as undefiled as the Egeria that delighted the im- 
agination of the great Roman legislator.'* 

" Some persons judge of the whole sex from a few corrupt 
specimens they happen to know," said George. " I thank 
Heaven that my experience has been among those who are 
as free from all afiectation and defilement as a meridian sun- 
beam is from the duskiness of night, and without the com- 
panionship of such I should not desire to 4iee the light of 
another year." 

** I never knew a man who boasted of his knowledge of 
the world," said Drayton, "in whom I would repose the 
least confidence. Such beings have practiced only the vices, 
and know no more of the virtues of woman and the noble- 
ness of man than if they had walked blindfold through life. 
These degraded creatures may be easily recognized among 
thousands by their manner. They shrug their shoulders, 
shake their heads, insinuate what they dare not speak plain- 
ly, stare and look compassionately at a better person, who, 
having studied human nature in the light of day, believes 
in the holiness of love and the unselfishness of a noble spirit 
that sighs at every sorrow which afflicts humanity." 

When George left him, Drayton called on Miss Willoughby, 
whom he had not seen since the party. He found that ami- 
able yoimg lady dispensing her smiles lavishly to three or 
four iinely-dressed young men, whose faces were radiant 
with joy. To Drayton she was particularly gracious ; and, 
had he not suspected her sincerity, he would not only have 
been delighted with her efforts to advance his happiness, but 
would have admired her also. Mrs. WiUoughby came in, 
and seemed extremely anxious that he should understand 
how much they were pleased by the acquisition of so agree- 
able an acquaintance as himself. There were some symp- 
toms of an intrinsically vulgar nature about her which he 
by no means relished, from wla^icbL \vei ^gtett^ A^axv.^tt^«t.^\tfs^* 
ever, was entirely exempt. The moXYiei \x»A iXi \Xv»X t^iXsor 
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rate aping of style which denote 3 the ill-bred, while the 
young lady's easy, off-hand manner would have passed for 
gentility any where. He left them with a promise to be 
very sociable, which seemed to gi/e them much unalloyed 
pleasure. 



OHAPTEE X Vm. 

C^ the ensuing day, Drayton, according to agreement, rode 
out to Oakwood. He found Miss Randolph there, and was 
much pleased witt her. He was very favorably impressed 
by her sprightly and intelligent conversation and afiable 
manner, and thought George's estimate of her loveliness by 
no means exaggerated. After diuier, he went with Colcoiel 
Meredith to see Mr. Fleetwood, 

The colonel found in Dra3rton an agreeable companion, 
and with him had frequently talked about the distinguished 
men of the past and present time As they walked along, 
their eonversation turned on oratois and eloquence. 

" There is no power in this country like eloquence,'* re- 
marked the colonel. ** An orator is sure to be a favorite. 
His is a dazzling and dangerous ;^ft, and his office is one 
of great responsibility. Our peopk are fond of faking, and 
a talent of that kind is more admi *ed than any other. It is 
a sure passport to popular favor. S^he commonest mind feels 
the charm of an eloquent lip, but :t rarely troubles itself to 
understand the excellence of the pest, which, being more ab- 
stract and refined, is less intelligi;)le. The orator becomes 
rich in the same conmiunity in ^hich a poet or painter 
starves." 

" The imdue exaltation of one sp 3cies of intellect is always 
followed by the depreciation of ot ler kinds of talent," said 
Drayton, -thoughtfully. "The po^t and philosopher suffer 
from the over-estimate of the orator, as is the case in this 
coimtry at the present time. Tha showy speaker is more 
admired than the philosophical wri er, and the flashing mind 
is preferred to the profound ; and y e thus outiag<& alLt.\\& ^s^- 
tjmates of antecedent times." 

"True/' returned the colonel, " and t\i«Lt \a NJaa ^«wissa 
why the tongue of such a man as Vishet ktne^, ^ TMi^\.>st>^- 

^ E 2 
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iant ftnd noble orator,- it is trae, is more admired than the 
" pen of Franklin, from which so much wisdom fiowed. If 
such men as Locke and Milton were among us, they would 
be neglected by the many, who lavish all their honors on 
Henry and Hamilton. If you will take a speech which has 
been pronounced by some great orator, and compare it with 
a written essay from the pen of some unknown writer, you 
will frequently find that the pen of the obscure man has pro- 
duced a greater amount of vigorous and noble thought than 
the lip df the orator. This proves, what is so universally 
true, that men are not ranked according to the degrees of 
intellectual power they possess, so much as they are esti- 
mated by a certain vague and indefinable magic they exert 
over others." 

" And thus it happens," added Drayton, "that the dema- 
gogue has more admireiB than the philosopher. There is 
no country under heaven in which eloquence is in such de- 
mand, and this is the reason why we have more orators than 
writers. The moment you create a desire for any particular 
order of minds, they are sure to come forth. Here the de- 
sire for orators exists, and every one who fancies he can suc- 
ceed makes choice of the rostrum, because the good peojde 
shower their plaudits on such heads as are ^ninent in such 
situations. Besides, there is every thing here to inspire such 
men. Our country is rich in her glorious reminiscences, and 
our form of government being popular, the pedple take a 
most hearty interest in its administration, and always go in 
crowds to listen to an eloquent exposition of the merits of 
measures which have been proposeid or adopted. What do 
you think the true definition of eloquence to be, colonel ?" 

" Eloquence, like genius, can be felt, but not defined," 
returned the colonel. " It wears as many forms as Proteus 
himself did. It is unlike, in every thing but its infiuences, 
in the Indian and the senator, the natural and the cultivated 
orator. It does not consist in language, for two men may 
use the same words with entirely different effects. It does 
not depend on manner, for I have seen graceful and culti- 
vated speakers who roused no passion, and rough and awk- 
ward men who seemed to have dominion over every senti- 
ment of the heart. You may go and listen to an oration, 
&nd it msLy rouse every passion, of ^ovii soul, and when you 
go away you can grow eloquent m ^fe%crOo\a% \\si ^^^^\,\ss3^. 
you can not tell how it was ptod\xc©^. \X H& wsv^ t^s^^^yq.^ 
to soul heart to heart. MVlieiiT^itxicYl^^e^ra^ ^\^ti\Tv^^^^isx 
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graye assemblage of dignified patriots at Carpenters' Hall 
by eloquence of amazing splendor, not one of those sages 
could have told why they were wrought on by the orator as 
they were. They saw the lightning burst from the cloud, 
and were dazzled and bewildered by it ; but when the storm 
had subsided, not one could give an intelligible account of it, 
for while it lasted all were blinded by its intense brilliancy, 
and when it was over it was too late to analyze it.'* 

On their way they passed by the house in which Mary 
Winters Hved, and saw Hampton talking very earnestly with 
her. Drayton thought of what Roger had said respecting 
his visits, and fancied, from his confusion as they came up, 
that his intentions could not be honorable. Hampton asked 
Colonel Meredith if Ellen was at home, and saying that he 
would go and see ^er, left them. The colonel and Drayton 
stood and talked with Mary and her mother for a few min- 
utes, and then resumed their walk. It was not long before 
they reached the residence of Mr. Fleetwood. 

The old man was lying down when they entered, and 
seemed to be in a particularly unsoeial and misanthropic 
Hiood. His humor soon changed, and he conversed freely. 
His room was comfortably furnished. A negro man, in the 
capacity of a servant, was his only companion, and to him 
he rarely said much. Drayton looked about the room, and 
observed several books and two or three musical instruments, 
from which he inferred that the recluse was a lover of read- 
ing and music. 

"Do you never feel a desire to mingle in society?'* in- 
quired Drayton, anxious to find out how the solitary man 
amused himself. 

" I have never seen any thing so mighty lovable in it that 
I should sigh for it," replied the old man, sternly, as if he did 
not like such questions. 

" But, as man is a social being by nature, he is willing to 
suffer many annoyances in society rather than forego his love 
for its pleasures and conveniences," said Drayton. 

" If society were natural, then a man might wish to be in it," 
returned Mr. Fleetwood, relaxing his sternness a little ; " but 
I hate the base and artificial modes of living in these days." 

" There are many whose hearts are undegraded by the de- 
generacy of the times, and with such it is dehghtful to com- 
mune," continued DraytoHf with a pextma.c\V} Vcis^'^^ ^A^ 
man did not appe&r to relish. 
'* You t&lk nonsejise^you know notYdxift i^JoxxX. \\.r ifcXSRC^^ i 
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Mr. Fleetwood, very harshly. He was bigoted, as your ge* 
eluded men always are. One mind requires the action of 
others on it to prevent its contraction within narrow and 
selfish limits. The bigot in religion does not acquaint him- 
self with tenets which differ from his own;; and the bigots 
out of religion, by scorning the opinions that militate against 
their own cherished notions, are even more malignant and 
tyrannical than their rehgious brethren. 

" If a man has ten friends," continued the old gentleman, 
• slowly, " he will, by associating with them, be compelled to 
meet fifty persons whom he despises, and that produces more 
disrelish than the ten compensate him for. - Here I am an 
independent man. I am cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter, and am free from the malice of the many, and the de- 
ceitfulness of all. The occupant of a palace can do no more 
for his body and mind than -I do, comfort for the one and 
content for the other being all that man can attain to. Come 
here, Trip," he continued, calling up his dog, and patting his 
head affectionately. " Here, sir, is a firmer friend than you 
can j&nd in a whole city." 

While the old gentleman was fondling hi» dog, and look- 
ing well satisfied, for he fancied his argument against society 
unanswerable, Drayton said, 

" Many of the wisest men who have given their opinions 
on this subject to the world differ from you." 

" They were fools, and knew nothing about the comforts 
that a man like myself enjoys. I see you get your notions 
from books, young man. You ought to read them as I do, 
not to adqpt their opinions, but to learn wisdom from their 
absurdities. The man who has too much book-knowledge is 
apt to grow to be like a parrot, and he is, at best, like a man 
who has too much whisky in his head, and can't see things 
as they are about him. Your philosophers are fools in com- 
mon matters, and your only men of sense are they who do 
their own thinking." 

" Well, I can not imagine how a man can be comfortable 
where the tones of woman's voice are never heard,** said 
Drayton. 

" Maybe there are a good ^any things you can't imagine, 
seeing you are not quite omniscient yet," returned Mr. Fleet- 
wood, growing restless. ^* I get along better without women 
than moat of my neighbors do wVtYi \\veia?^ 
"Suppose you should fall afiV, A^co. ^«k ^T^sKosja ^^ ^ 
woman woixid be necessary \o yowx eomiotV^?' 
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*' I could but die, and there would be an end to the mat- 
ter ; for my life will liave an end, even if your curiosity will 
not/' 

Seeing that his inquisitiyeness was so very disagreeable, 
Drayton repressed all further curiosity, and contented him- 
self by observing the old gentleman's deep wrinkles, vener- 
able beard, and harsh features. The colonel held a colloquy 
on business with him, and, that being concluded, they rose to 
depart. Mr. Fleetwood accompanied them a short distance, 
and when about leaving them, he turned to Drayton and 
said, ' 

" I'd like to see you, young man, again, if you'll promise 
not to ask me more than a thousand questions next time. 
You put me in mind of your grandfather, and of the only 
really pleasant hours I ever knew." 

" Well, sir, I will come," returned Drayton, smiling, " and 
be careful to render myself less disagreeable next time." 

Mr. Fleetwood, with Trip trotting alongside, returned to 
Hs solitary abode ; and the colonel and Drayton passed on to 
the bank of the river, intending to follow it until they reached 
Oak wood. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When Hampton parted from Colonel Meredith and Dray- 
ton at Mrs. Winters's, he walked leisurely across the fields 
toward the colonel's residence, revolving in his mind many 
projects he was cherishing. Before reaching the house, he 
met George with the ladies. He joined them, attaching 
himself to Ellen, who said she wished to take a walk up the 
river bank. 

George remained behind with Miss Randolph, occupying 
a seat, already referred to, on the green bank of the beauti- 
ful river. The sun was near the horizon, and threw his 
slant beams along the waveless bosom of the stream, which 
glowed like a sheet of burnished gold. Two or three boats, 
containing fishermen, were lying at anchor near the island, 
and a few river draft were mal^g alow ^io^^^&^^SJOdl^^^xs. 
jJagTB drooping liatleSBly along their ftag-^laffi^. 
The western heaven was gorgeouB. lAj\i\.,fe^^'^'^ ^^"^^^^ 
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were reposing lazily over head, growing denser as they Ap- 
proached the horizon. Caroline had heen gazing at the 
heavens for some time, when She said, 

" How heautiful ! This sky would he noticed if it hung 
over an Italian scene. Indeed, I never saw a more glorious 
sunset even in that famed clime. I do not think a lover of 
the beautiful in nature need travel beyond the shores of our 
own country, for, surely, it combines as much of the grand 
and the beautiful as any other land." 

*^ There are some persons, Caroline, who think th^re is no 
beauty in heaven or earth in regions with which they are 
familiar, and such must go abroad to gratify an affected ad- 
miration of beautiful scenery. These persons are destitute 
of taste and mental strength ; for, when foreigners come 
among us, they are delighted, and clap their hands in its 
presence of a scene hke this, at the same time protesting 
that ours is a clime of pre-eminent loveliness." 

" I made a foppish American my enemy for life while in 
Italy," said Caroline. " We were a few miles out of Na- 
ples, and he became wild with rapture as he looked on the 
landscape, and vowed such a sight was sufficient induce- 
ment to a voyage across the Atlantic. I told him I had 
seen hundreds more lotely, and promised him, if he visited 
me in my home, to show him a more beautiful prospect than 
Italy contained. I added, h^ was not a good American, or 
he would not disparage his native land by any such com- 
parisons as he was fond of making. He pronounced my 
taste vulgar because it was patriotic. Wherever I happened 
to be, I hield up the vast superiority of my own country, and 
I had the honor to be called the Democratic lady for my de- 
votion to my native land. How I wish that you were as 
good a Democrat as I am." 

" Such a change in my politics," returned George, " is 
not to be contemplated, for I am strongly attached to the 
principles of the Federalists. But if any thing could repub- 
licanize me, it would be your eloquence, for there is no per- 
suasion and logic so forcible as the tones of the lip we 
love." 

" I wish that lip could persuade you to leave the Feder- 
alists, and to become as good a Democrat as my father is. 
Bj-the-way, your friend, Mr. Drayton, is a DemocraA." 

**0h yes, and a very zealous otie \joo; ^orw \v^ woul^d 
suit you exactly, for he ia very aBjmiag, mv.^\ ^wiJA \va\. 
wonder if he were to repreaeul liYfta dV&VrvcX. Va e»a«v.^'«A\\x^ 
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few years. I am altogethet too poetical and literary in my 
aspirations to enter the political arena.'* 

" Mr. Hampton gave me a scolding the other day for talk-* 
ing on political subjects/' said Caroline. " He thinks that 
ladies ought to con]&n!e their thoughts to parties, puddings, 
and pickles, and other like improving subjects. I wonder 
what such persons think women were endowed with mind 
for?" 

** There are many who think with Mr. Hampton, but I ^ 
have always thought that a lady could not be too. intelli- 
gent. She should know something of every subject. That 
she must talk about something is certain, and if she is in- 
telligent on no topics but domestic ones, her conversation will 
be of snch things. My taste inclines me to prefer politics 
*from pretty lips to the most interesting recipes ever invent- 
ed for the improvement of pies and puddings, though I can 
soon get a surfeit of either." 

" I think there are ladies enough who have just the amount 
of ignoralice to please the tastes of these amiable gentle- 
men," Said Caroline. *^I can not help suspecting such per- 
sons of having tyrannical dispositions ; and I fear they are 
silly enough to wish that the right which ladies possess in 
common with themselves, to think and to talk as they please, 
could be shackled. For my part, so long as my tongue is 
not worn out — and that is a calamity some of my friends 
predict for it some of these days^ust so long will I talk of 
what concerns me most, whether it is politics or pickles." 

" I commend that resolution," said George. " A lady 
never speaks improperly when she converses on subjects 
which do not display her ignorance, and I am not afraid of 
your committing such impropriety." 

" I am very ambitious, as Ellen is, you know; and I think 
every lady should resemble her too ; and then, if they have 
as much influence over their husbands as people say they 
have, their husbands would be more worthy of their love, for 
they would cultivate their minds more than they do. A la- 
dy's ambition shoiild be for her husband's success, and she 
should continually stimulate him to exertion. I will make 
9, very great man of you some of these days yet, sir, or worry 
your life out of you." 

As she concluded she smiled, and looked archly at her 
§ companion, who said, 

"I would do any thing for you. Tot ^<sv3i\^QNiAL^'^ M 
the Ii8t8 of fame, and, like a kniglvl o£ fcrovet a.Vj%>wsv^^^ 
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prize, if possible, that I might enjoy praise, sweet and glow- 
ing, from the hp of beauty. I would climb ambition's most 
^^sl^ery heights, because your heart would share my tri- 
umph. I will woo the muses to my study, and wander by 
the side of Helicon until my locks are heavy with its mists. 
For you my thoughts shall travel beyond the stars, and be- 
come acquainted with Nature in all her aspects. The songs 
of birds — ^the flowers of spring — ^the moaning winds of au- 
tumn — ^the lone mountain clifis, where the scream of the 
eagle is heard — ^the wild ocean, when the spirits of the storm 
are whitening its billows with foam — shall for you, by turns, 
win my fancy and gild my song. I will become profound 
in the knowledge of the past — ^I will study society — I will 
question my own heart — ^I will commune with the living 
and the dead — ^I will call the master minds of all ages to 
my aid — I will invoke the spirits of the earth and the air, 
and summon up the mysterious power that rules the lone, 
deep hour of midnight to assist me, if by such means I can 
render myself more worthy of your love, and bring the flush 
of pride to your brow, and win the honeyed tones of appro- 
bation from your lips." 

As he spoke his eye brightened, his cheek flushed, his lip 
quivered with enthusiasm. Caroline watched the changing 
expressions that flitted over his features, and drank in* his 
fervent tones with intense interest. As she .glanced at bis 
vivid eye, she fancied she could discover in its depths some- 
thing of the rapt power of genius, and almost, adored it. 

"And would you act thus for my sake?" she inquired, 
earnestly, looking full in his face, and placing her sofl hand 
gently on his. 

"Oh yes," he rephed, grasping her profiered hand. 
"Any eminence within, the reach of my abilities shall be 
mine, if you desire it. You have but to wish it, and I will 
ascend to heights known but to the eagle, if the eagle's 
power is mine." 

"It is enough — ^I am satisfied." 

The next minute she discovered that a change h&d passed 
over her lover's features. Gone was the bright glance of his 
eye, and vanished was the enthusiasm that flashed on h^ 
noble brow like the reflection of the frolic lightning on the 
evening cloud. Sadness, like a sable shadow, was on his 
pale, face, and a tear glistenfid m Yua TbAAa.\i\. «^^, 

"Oh ! why do you look thuaT' a\ie fi:wi\«kni^^>"^\K)tL^^«^^ 
«pre5«oi2 of surprise. 
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For a moment he said nothing, for his heart was too full ; 
and there she sat, gazing wildly up on his face, as if she were 
reading every secret shrouded in the depths of his spirit. His 
head declined for an instant, and then, raising his eye, he 
tried to look cheerful as he said, 

" Alas ! what creatures of the moment we are ! The 
breath of the tempest passes over the bright surface of the 
river, and its tranquillity is gone ; and the lightning touches 
the pride of the forest, and in an instant its lofty head comes 
crashing to the earth ; and with equal suddenness an unex- 
pected thought will frequently dash the cup of hope from the 
lip, red with pleasure, when we least look for it. One glance 
at yonder walls," he continued, pointing toward the family 
cemetery,^' chilled the enthusiasm and froze the hopes that 
a moment befpre swelled my heart and winged the thoughts 
I felt. A voice from the tomb paralyzed my feelings, and 
whispered to my spirit that the grave, and not the triuniphs 
of worldly ambition, should be its doom." 

"My dear George I" was the only exclamation that es- 
caped her lips before her head drooped, and she wept. Her 
' sobbings soon became audible to George, whose feelings for 
a while suppressed the words of encouragement he would 
have uttered. 

" My dear Caroline," he said, when he regained sufficient 
composure, " how foolish we are ! It was but a fancy," he 
eontinued, with a melancholy smile and a subdued tone ; 
** and yet our too credulous hearts received it as if it were 
truly a voice from the sunless land. Lift up your head, and 
see how the sloota has passed away from my features, and 
know that my heart k a|am beating high with hope !" 

She brushed the tears from her eyes, and slowly raised 
her head, and when her look encountered her lover's, she 
perceived no sadness there. 

" It was cruel, it was worse than cruel," he said, as he 
placed his arm about her waist and drew her nearer, " to 
torture you with my idle and superstitious fancies. Look up 
yonder ! Look up at those crimson clouds ! How resplen- 
dently they glow in the beams of the setting sun ! How 
serene is the bosom of the river, and liow exquisite is the 
song of that bird, gushing up from its grateful heart an an- 
them* to the Deity before it seeks the sheltering bough for 
the night. Oh ! at such an hour the heart should be uaa.* 
troubled, and the hrow as tTauquil as 1iie ifee^ \J^>aka ^^ 
above it I" 
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Caroline, with the quick and searching penetration of her 
Bex, perceived his object was to divert her thoughts from sor- 
row, and responding thereto^ said, 

" The sky is grand ! And do you observe those light 
orange clouds, floating like gossamer boats with their spirit- 
crews on the azure sea ?" 

" And now lower your eyes, and see how the sun falls be- 
low the crest of the distant mountain ! He sinks as Julius 
Gsesar sank in the Capitol, enrobed in purple !" 

In a few minutes they rose and walked toward the house. 
George looked back through the openings among the trees, 
in order to see whether Ellen and Hampton were returning, 
and said, 

" Ellen must have gone a eonsiderable distance up the 
bank, for she is not visible." 

" I think your friend, Mr. Drayton, admires Ellen very 
much," said CaroUne, as they reached the house, " for I dis- 
covered something in his manner I could not account for on 
any other supposition. I think he is a gentleman of much 
nobleness and principle.'* 

" Undoubtedly he merits your high opinion," returned ' 
George. " He is very much depressed, at times, by the ap- 
prehension that he will not succeed in acquiring fame and 
fortune in his profession ; but I anticipate a high degree of 
success for him, for I do not beUeve that industry, joined 
with merit, ever remained unnoticed and unpatromzed for 
any great length of time ; and he has both thdse qualifica- 
tions for rising in the world in an eminent degree." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ellen, accompanied by Hampton, kept the path which 
wound among the trees growing on the green blank of the 
river. Her companion was an old and familiar acquaint- 
ance. She had been informed of many facts in his personal 
history which she utterly condemned, and at times she kes- 
itated whether she ought to permit him to continue his in- 
timaxsy with. her. But then the xecollections of her early 
yetLTB, majiy of which were m\iira8A.^\^ «j6ao^\^\ftftL V\Sicw\3MssL^ 
would Appeal forcibly in Viia ia^r<«, wv^ ^^ ^wiOvxA^\ Sx 
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wouM be better that bet (induct toward bim sbonld con- 
tinue unchanged. 

Hampton fla{^ered himself that much of bis conduct, T^hich 
be felt to be gross and inexcusable in the extreme, was un- 
known to her, whose purity he well knew would be shocked 
if she was informed of it. His inordinate vanity induced 
bim to bebeve that by long-continued perseverance he could 
overcome all the objections she had frequently urged against 
bim ; and he fancied that, by deceiving her in regard to his 
vices, he might eventually triumph over all obstacles, and 
secure her affections. For such a hope Ellen had given him 
no warrant, for she had never shown any more respect for 
him than the civilities of society required. Still, he con- 
strued every word, look, and smile of hers, when in his pres- 
ence, as indications of the most kindly ^ntiments toward 
him, and had recently resolved on prosecuting his suit with 
renewed ardor. For this purpose he visited her very fre- 
quently ; made her sundry trifling presents ; exerted every 
means in his power to win her regard, and had concluded 
that he might venture to make a profession of love with 
strong probabilities of success. That such a ;nan as Hamp- 
ton could not feel any sentiment akin to that ennobling love 
which elevates and purifies the heart, spiritualizes every 
thought bom under the shadow of its power, and bums for 
a union of spirit and a sympathy of thought with some be- 
loved object, was as well known to himself as to any one else. 
What he called love was but a sensual and groveling pas- 
sion of the earth, blended with that low and mean avarice 
which regards the pecuniary advantages of a matrimonial 
connection as a matter of the highest moment. Profligate 
and abandoned as he was, he yet had the temerity to hope 
that the unsullied hand of the beautiful and lovely Ellen 
Meredith might be his ; and he was base enough to confess 
to himself that he regarded his success as desirable chiefly 
because it would advance his worldly interests, and put him 
in possession of the Oakwood estate, where he might Hve 
luxuriously, unharassed by the necessity of laboring for the 
means of a subsistence. His vices had nearly reduced him 
to bankmptcy, and he felt that the only way by which he 
could reinstate his fortunes was to marry an heiress. Such 
was the man, and such were the views entertained by him, 
who dreamed of winning the alTectiona of thai ^fetL\Xa Vjkfc^sX. 
which looked upon lore as an emanatioIvfeom«[\wi\^>^8k^2fcv^c>^ 
and AS pure 08 the beam which sparlde^ mliSaft ^e'SR-^xcj^. 
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While she was sauntering along carelessly, and not at all 
saspecting the thoughts that were agitating his mind, he 
was meditating on the propriety of emhracing that oppor- 
tunity to declare his passion in her ear. She rallied him 
more than once on his moodiness, which he answered with 
a sigh and an averting of the eye, which was meant for sen- 
timentality. She was more than usually gay and buoyant, 
and talked on rapidly, without seeming to care whether he 
heeded what she said or not. Indeed, what he might think 
was a matter of the most perfect indifierence to her, for her 
heart was full of animation, and she acted and thought very 
much as she would have done had she been wandering with- 
out a companion. Springing aside from the path, she stooped 
down and pulled a beautiful wild flower, and, extending it 
toward her moody admirer, said, 

" There, sir, do you not think that a sweet flower ? See 
how rich it6 hues are,, and it only needs some fragrance to 
complete its perfection." 

He looked carelessly at the simple flower, and then glan- 
cing at the merry eye of his companion, answered, 

" It is delightful, decidedly ; I wish I had some of your 
rehsh for such things. But, alas ! my feelings, once fresh, 
are now withered as that flower will be to-morrow." 

"Well, now, that is what I call sentimental," she said, 
laughing at the thought. " Why, sir," she continued, " you 
have no taste if you do not love flowers, and in that partic- 
ular you differ from most of the sentimental gentlemen of 
my acquaintance. I mean to get up a society of persons of 
f good taste, and the qualification for membership shall be a 
devoted love of flowers. Take care, sir, or you will not have 
the honor of being a member." 

" If any thing could induce me to cultivate a taste for such 
things," he said, with a sigh, " it would be the wish to be- 
come a member of your society. But if I were to make the 
attempt, I should certainly fail. My thoughts," he contin- 
ued, with his eyes fixed on her face, " my thoughts, Miss 
Meredith, my feelings, are all given to one subject. There is 
only one thing in life that is very dear to me, and, under such 
circumstances, it would be useless in me to try to acquire 
tastes which Heaven has denied me. If you were to plant a 
rose on that old stump, do you suppose it would flourish ?" 

"Indeed I do not know, as 1 have never made any such 
horticultaral experiments. But sto^ ^o\a ^xoixTv^.-ass.^^vsbXjBS)^ 
to the poetry of that bird's song \ T>oi]l t^QV3L\Jt^T^'\\:^ ^>a^^ 
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resemble the mellowest tones of a fife ? I hope, sir, you have 
some ear, although you have no heart." 

" Not much ear either, I fear," returned Hampton, in a 
tone that was decidedly unmusical ; " and I must confess, to 
he candid, that 1 have not much love for birds' songs. As 
a friend of mine said," he added, more gayly, " they are too 
un-Italian for my taste." 

" Pshaw I sir, your friend has no soul, and I pity him from 
the bottom of my heart. Hark ! that blessed bird is raising 
its exquisite notes again !" 

" I would rather look at the rose blooming on your cheek," 
said Hampton, glancing at her, while her eye was directed 
upward to the bird, to whose song she was listening with a 
rapt expression of delight, ** than on all the flowers that ever 
grew in garden or forest ; and I would rather drink in the 
ecstatic melody of your voice, than hsten to all the birds that 
ever sang in Eden. Now, my lady fair, confess that I have 
some taste." 

"When you indicate it, I will," she replied; and then 
stepping to the verge of the bank, and glancing at the glo- 
ries, of the western sky, she continued, " I will give you an 
opportunity of vindicating your tastes from my censure. 
Look up at that sky, and teU me whether you ever saw any 
thing more brilliant and beautiful !" 

"It is a brilliant scene, but I confess my heresy, as you, 
I fear, will think it, when I assure you I had rather gaze 
on the heaven of your brow swept by curls instead of clouds, 
than on that beautiful sky." 

" You must be daft, sir, as they say in Scotland," was all 
she said to him in return. She thought he was impertinent, , 
and felt very much like telling him so. She was used to 
that very common and ill-judged species of flattery, and al- 
ways experienced a feeling of contempt when it was addressed 
to her in so personal a manner, and at so unseasonable a 
moment. 

They stood for sonie minutes in silence on the bank of the 
river. Ellen was musing on the beauties of sky and cloud, 
without a thought of her companion, while he stood by her 
side gazing on her radiant and beautiful face. A thrill of 
passion ran through his frame, for if he ever felt any thing 
Uke love, it was at that moment ; and burning language rose 
to his lips, but he had not suflicient courage to speak it just 
then. Tiz6>y refnuned their walk ill ^eiofiQ. 1J»xjx^\ssdl^"^%' 
the £r8t to speak. 
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" Were you ever in love, Miss Meredith ?" 

" Yes, with all the glad aud beautiful things of this earth. 
By-the-way, sir, you must be sadly slandered, or your expe- 
rience with that very tender passion must be the most re- 
markable ever known to mortal man. I heard, lately, that 
both Miss Churchill and Miss Carson had the honor of re- 
jecting you in one short evening. Now, I must say, your 
facility in getting in love and getting out again is the most 
astonishing thing of the sort I ever heard of." 

*' I scorn such reports," said Hampton, while.a dark shadow 
passed over his swarthy features. " They are foul lies, And 
I trust you do not believe them." 

'< I think it quite probable, sir, that your heart, which you 
delight in representing as remarkable for capacity and sens- 
itiveness, may be transfixed by two arrows at the same 
time." 

Had she been aware of what this conversation would lead 
to, she would have checked it at once. He hesitated an in- 
stant, when, feeling courageous, he said,. 

" You mistake me, Ellen. My heart is as true and un* 
swerving as a swan's. Although, in society, gallantry re- 
quires that I should bow at many Bhrines, yet I have never 
offered up my afiections at any one. How could I, when 
my heart was constant in its devotions to one beautiful and 
divine object — ^to you, Bllen?" 

" That is very pretty, but very wild sort of language to 
come ir<»n your tongue, Mr. Hampton. If you say any thing 
more so silly and so solemn, I will certainly thizik you crazy,'* 
she said, wishing to spare his feelings and put an end to his 
confession. 

'' If I am crazy, Ellen, then love for you has made me so." 

He would have added more, but she looked dubiously at 
him, and laughed outright, saying, 

" I mean to go right over to your mother, and advise her 
by all means to have you sent forthwith to some lunatio 
asylum, for I protest I never heard a gentleman utter the 
veriest badinage with such a solemn face in my life, and I 
can not account for it on any other suppositipn than that you 
are stark mad." 

** Here on my knee," he said, passionately, as he dropped 
on that portion of his body and seized hej hand, *' here, I 
beg yoU) I implore you, Ellen, to listen to me." 

" Well, noWf this is a very m\.eree\\Xk^ wi.«i!kft, ^a'sh^II as a 
very Gne piece of acting," Bai4 l^\ieuAvx^M»%, ^ ^^ ^\sc 
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templated the position of her lover. She was irery well 
aware that he had no 'heart to wound, and therefore treated 
his seriousness as if it were the most farcical thing in the 
world, thinking that the best way of terminating a scene 
which was extremely disagreeahle to her. For a genuine 
feeling, no one entertained more respect or sympathy; but 
she knew Hampton was utterly destitute of the power of 
cherishing a pure passion, and added, 

" You must surely be tiying to revive the days of chivalry 
in this prosaic country, and your efibrt is very creditable to 
you. If yon would go on the stage^ I have no doubt of your 
entire success." 

While shB spoko, his common sense suggested to him that 
he had better rise and laugh at what had passed, but, at 
the same time, his vanity whispered to him that she was 
only trying his fidelity, and imder that persuasion, and with 
the hope tha.t perseverance would melt her to kindness, he 
retained his position, and, with a fervent, tone of voice, con- 
tinued, 

"I love you, Ellen, with a passion which borders on mad- 
ness^ and my happiness and my misery are alike in your 
hands. Oh I Ellen, if you— " 

*^It is useless to say more, Mr. Hampton," she said, inter- 
rupting him; and assuming a more dignified and distant air. 
" You act very strangely, tai* Rise, and behave yourself like 
a man." . 

While she was speaking her cheek became flushed, and, 
disengaging her hand from his grasp^^he took a few steps 
from him, as if she intended returning home. He jumped 
up and approached her^ and while his iace was burning 
with shame and passion, exclaimed, in a loud and passion- 
ate tone, 

*' Oh ! how can you treat me so coldly — how can you act 
00 cruelly ? I love you, Ellen^ and at this moment feel that 
death would be preferable, to your frown.'* 

She turned, and, looking at him with a cahn but most res- 
olute expression of countenance, said, 

** Mr. Hampton, I will not Hsten to any more such pro- 
fessions from you. Ypu amaze nie." 

Her decided tone infuriated him, and, with the wild and 
distracted air of one reft of his senses, he said, 

** Plunge a dagger through my heart, if you please, but do 
not look 8o coldly pa one who is ready \o ^^iqT ^wxt ^"sikft^ 
if that act is necessaxy to convince you o£ xo:^ dc^^^Ni^siU.* ^ 
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you could but see my heart, and read its burning Bentiments, 
you would respect, even if you would not return, the deep' and 
devoted love I feel for you." 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he again seized her hand,^ 
and was in the act of raising it to his lips, when she jerked 
it frooi his grasp, and sprang on the trunk of a prostrate tree 
which lay across the path. She folded her arms, and, draw- 
ing herself up to her full stature, looked in his eye and i^aid, 

" Edward Hampton, you have kno\^ me long, and you 
also know that I am not to.be trifled with. I have com- 
mianded you to utter no more passion in my presence, and 
yet you stiU persist in it. If you would retain my friend- 
ship, you must at least assume some self-respect, even if you 
have it, not." 

His folly flashed on his mind, and his crushed vamty tor- 
tured him. He had gone too far to retract what he had 
said, and he felt Irritated beyond all endurance at his own 
conduct. He did not wish the scene to end just then, and, 
approaching her with his eyes glaring vividly, he lifted hia 
arm toward heaven, and with a subdued voice, said, ,. 

" I call Heaven to witness, Ellen, that the lov© I have of- 
fered you is as pure as that which bumfii in the bosom of an 
angel. Oh, dp not quite madden me with your insufferable 
coldness. Act as if nothijig had occurred. One smile-— 
one sweet smOe from yoinr lips will compose me." 

"I keep my smiles for Jfliose who deserve them, fiir,*^ she 
replied, with a lip curling with disdain. " I lavish them not 
on those who are as destitute of pride as this dead tree," she 
added, as she stamped on the trunk of the tree beneath her 
--•">on those who have neither hcMior, principle, nor self-re- 
spect. You are presumptuous, Jsir, in slupposing you could 
win a smile from me>" 

" Then is my misery complete," he returned. " Ycu have 
no regaxd for my happiness, else you would tiot scorn my 
love.Bllen." , 

"Tou have furnished me ivith the proper words," she said, 
looking proudly and disdainfully as she spc^e, ^'for I do scorn 
your love as I do the man who could ms^e himself so cheap 
as to beg a lady to accept a hand she has rejected again and 
again with the most undisguised disdain-^who persists in of- 
fering his love to one who has spumed it with the most Un- 
equiVocal contempt. Now, sir, I trust ydu are sliiSiciently 
Wfifflfied to leave me to myEe\?." 
Her cheek was red aadlciet ©^e^^.^^^^^^^ft^'^^w.%^^ 
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spake, and the curling lip indicated the pride of her nature 
and the irrepressible scorn she felt. The mortification of 
her lover was evident as, with a confused look and falter- 
ing tone, he said, 

" I confess my error. Miss Meredith. Will you do me the 
favor — it may be the last one I shall ever ask of you — ^to 
keep what has passed between us a profound secret ?" 

** Ay, I will, sir !" she replied, looking haughtily down on 
him as her eye flashed with indignation. " That request 
shall be freely granted, I assure you, sir, for I would not hum- 
ble myself so nearly to your own level as to confess that I 
have listened to professions of love from lips like yours.'' 

" To forgive and forget is the province of angels, Miss Mer- 
edith ; may I expect pardon for my folly from you ?" 

** Yes, on condition that you deport yourself as though you 
know me not henceforth. I have long wished for an oppor- 
tunity of discontinuing the familiarity that I have too long 
suflered. And now grant me one favor in return, and leave 
me to my own reflections." 

As she spoke she discovered the forms of her father and 
Drayton coming toward her, and she jumped from the tree 
on which she had been standing, and, without saying another 
word to her lover, ran to meet them. Hampton watched her 
form as it receded from him for a minute, and then passed off 
rapidly in another direction. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

As ^ lien proceeded onward, her frame trembled from the 
excitement of her feelings. The scene she had just passed 
through caused her much irritation ; and as she thought 
of Hampton's conduct, pity and contempt for him by turns 

^«wayed her feelings. Her strong emotions caused the tears 
to start in her eyes ; but, with that control which she was 
in the habit of exerting over her excited feelings, she sub- 
dued her emotions, and, brushing the tears from her eyes, 
ran on rapidly, like a gay and happy creature, with a smil- 
ing face. She grasped her father's arm nervously, and he 
contemplated her a moment and said, 

, ** My daughter, yon appear to be excit^^ *, vi\i3ftX\L^M^\«2^ 

pened to you ?" 

F 
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" I have been running. How did you like Mr. Fleetwood, 
Mr. Drayton ?'* she asked, anxious to divert their attention 
from herself. 

** He is one of the most singular men I ever saw," replied 
Drayton. " He is certainly very eccentric ; and he has some 
rough and strong points, which I mean to study at my leisure." 

" What a delightful evening this is !" said Ellen, nearly 
out of breath from her emotions and her strong efforts to sup- 
press them. '* I never heard the birds sing more sweetly.'* 

*' Perhaps you are in a peculiarly fine mood for enjopng 
such things," remarked Drayton. " You know how much 
our delights depend on the condition of our minds. When 
we are cheerful, we can enjoy what we should dislike if we 
were moody ; and when we are particularly contemplative 
and poetical, the songs of birds afford us exquisite pleasure." 

" True !" said Ellen ; ** and, speaking of what is xx>etical, 
have you been observing the beauty of the western sky ?" 

" Oh yes," replied Drayton, "your father has by far too 
fine a relish for glorious sunsets to pass such a one as adorned 
the heavens this evening unnoticed. We sat on the bank 
and looked at it for a quarter of an hour, and I think it was 
one of the most magnOicent scenes my eyes ever beheld." 

" I have run so fast that I am almost exhausted," said 
Ellen, smiling at the success with which she contrived to 
conceal her excitement. " I left George and Caroline sit- 
ting on the river's bank while I wandered off. I presume 
they have grown weary while waiting for me, and returned 
home." 

When they reached the house, George asked his sister 
where Mr. Hampton was, and expressed some surprise at 
her returning without him. 

" We had a difference, and I advised him to go home, and 
he very gallantly obeyed me, thus leaving me to enjoy my- 
self as well as I could without his society." 

" You have offended him, aister, and I would not wonder 
if he were to wait for some apology from you before he comes 
back here." 

" The probability is, then, he will not honor us very soon," 
said Ellen ; " and we must do the best we can to survive 
the loss of so very agreeable an associate." 

Ellen soon introduced another subject, and felt glad she 
had escaped the necessity of making some very disagreeable 
explanationa. 
The evening wore awayp\eaa«bU^^>WL^,TLQ\:wfl^^^ 
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Ellen's gayety, Drayton fancied that ^er thoughts would oc- 
casionally recur to some disagreeable subject, for he observed 
that she was at times abstracted. She talked brilliantly and 
sang sweetly, and to the eye of a stranger she would have 
seemed one of the happiest beings in the world. But the 
stranger would have misjudged in estimating the lightness 
of her heart from the lightness of her msumer, and his error 
would by no means have been extraordinary, for we fre- 
quently deck our faces with smiles when our hearts are as 
bitter as the fruits that grow by the Dead Sea. 

The pride of man's heart induces him to crush, as with a 
heel of iron, a disagreeable emotion, while a sensitive woman 
has no refuge from such torture but that which she finds in 
her tears. Notwithstanding hier buoyancy, the image of 
Hampton was continually present to her during the evening, 
and when she retired to her chamber, she took a deliberate 
survey of her conduct in relation to him — commended herself 
for the course she pursued — scorned as she dwelt on the re- 
membrance of his importunate appeals — and then wept pro- 
fusely, and gradually became calm. 

When Hampton parted from Ellen, he walked off on a 
rapid pace toward the residence of his mother, while his 
wounded vanity caused him much exquisite agony. He 
loathed the thought of his own humiliation, and cursed his 
folly with the earnestness and bitterness of a maniac. He 
vmrithed as he recalled Ellen's haughty disdain, and muttered 
his curses aloud when he thought of the scorn with which 
she had rejected the oiler of his hand. His mortification 
was intense as he fancied how contemptuously she would 
henceforth look upon him. But, with individuals of his caste, 
such bitter feelings soon expend their fury, and before he 
reached the road side he Hfted his head from the ground and 
BoHloquized in the following strain, muttering his words quite 
audibly as he went along. 

" What a cursed fool I am ! What a pity it is that a fel- 
low's common sense don't act until it's too Ifite. I can see 
very clearly how I should have acted, now, when the time's 
gone by ; but when I had some use for my sense, it wouldn't 
come to my. assistance. A man is as blind as a bat before 
a thing occurs, but he can see as clear as an eagle after it's 
all over. Whew ! just to think of it, how her eye flashed 
its lightning on me I I'll swear, I don't believe wa^j -^t^^S?^ 
lip ever wore bo much scorn at one time \)eioxe. kski^\kss^ 
the pretty creataie raved aad talked a\)o\xX 105 Y^^%>3a2K^^^^ 
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in thmking I had the pov^er to win a smile from her ! By 
the Evangelists ! I'd give half I am worth — ^but that would 
only be one ooat and one pair of Davis's boots — I'd give a 
good deal, if I had it, to lave a good portrait of the scomfu] 
lady as she stood on the trunk of that old tree, with her 
arms folded, telling me th U she was not a lady to be trifled 
with. Faith, I beheve it low. Well, that cake's dough, or 
I'm no judge. .Now, you see, Mr. Ned Hampton, you una- 
dulterated jackass, by your bad management to-day you have 
lost the deed to the Oakwdod estate. Think of that, and do 
better next time. I flatter myself that I've impudence 
enough to hold my under hp up even in her presence yet. 
By Jov&! impudence is ^/orth as much as a German prin- 
cipality to a man. I ha^ e a magnificent endowment of it, 
and it shaU work out my salvation yet. These flats and 
jiltings are what one mijt expect; but, curse them, they 
are not among the pleas ores of Paradise. I am one of a 
vast number of great men who have gone home muttering 
and cursing their luck bt cause some freakish beauties saw 
fit to give them an awful fling heavenward. I think I can 
come down as softly as any of them. It is the destiny of 
us great men, ha ! ha ! h&. ! it is the destiny of us great men 
to be laid on our backs by pretty girls, who can't appreciate 
our sublime and soaring merits. Let me see, what had I 
better do now ? Shall I ;^o and get gloriously drunk, drown 
my sorrows in the bowl, after the fashion of the immortal 
bards, or shall I go and court somebody else ? That's a 
happy thought. 'Off with the old love and on with the 
new.' Sensible man that, who gives such admirable ad- 
vice. Let's see what I s]iall do ? Ah ! I have it. FU go 
and finish my visit to M uy. Look eut, Mary Winters, or 
there '11 be the mischief t a pay some of these days. What's 
that Didc the Third says of the Lady Anne ? Something 
about winning her and not wearing her long, I believe. 
Hang me, I never had any genius for remembering Shaks- 
peare. If I ever take the fair Ellen^s advice and go on the 
stage, I'll play Eomeo, for that jimips with my genius, and 
all its amazing peculiarities aud sublimities, bxactly.'^ 

Here he reached the road, and turned up toward Mary's 

home. He soon met he::, and, as he saluted her, his face 

was as free from all she^dows as the most fastidious lady 

would wish to look on. 

Hampton had frequently 6x^ie«^^ ^ ^^&t deal of regard 

for Mary Winters, aud, tad ^o \)^<»bl ^Va^, ^^ ^wsik^ Vw^ 
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Buspected the sincerity of his professions and spumed them, 
instead of viewing them as the eonfessions of an honest heart. 
But she, like many others of hot sex and condition, was 
flattered by the attentions of one who was so Aiperior, so- 
cially, to herself, and listened witli delight to erery word ha 
uttered. Notwithstanding her engagement with Roger, she 
exerted every means she possessed to win the affections of 
Hampton. Indeed, she was anxious to unite her fortunes 
with one who could boast more refinement than Roger. He 
was honest, but then he was rou|h, and the more she re- 
flected oa his want of manner and address, the less inclina- 
tion she felt to fulfill her engagemant with him. When she 
contrasted his boorishness with Hsonpton's elegance, she re- 
coiled from the prospect of marryi^ig oae in whom she could 
feel so littl^e pride. Her situation was perilous ; for she was 
a gay, glad creature of impulse, in ho rarely troubled herself 
with reflections on the propriety cf any course that her pas- 
sions prompted her to pursue, and never doubted the truth 
ci a profession if it was grateful t ) her feelings. 

On the present occasion she received Hampton with the 
most undisguised delight, and, as he pressed her hand and 
told her that he had been with tie laddies at Oakwood, and 
found that they could not confer }ialf as much happiness on 
him as she could, she felt flattered, and believed every word 
he uttered. Her eye. was radiait with joy, and her cheek 
became flushed as the honeyed accents from his lips fell 
upon her ear and awakened the kiidest feelings of her heart. 
Hampton observed the pleasure ha aflbrded her, and it was 
not long before he fancied that sh 3 was in his power. She, 
imsuspecting girl, had read in roi lance, and had known in- 
stances in real life, in which men o 'superior birth had stooped 
from aristocratic heights to wed women of less pretension, 
and her vanity assured her. that Hampton was one of those 
noble men, and that she would probably be one of those 
highly favored women. Alas ! il is vanity that holds the 
treacherous gift of the fabled sire is, and, lulled by its melo- 
dious tones, how often are the sav ing suspicions of the heart 
quieted, and thus vice aflbrded ai . easy triumph ! 

As the night was pleasant, the 7 left the house and wan- 
dered out beneath the stars. Tl e serene sky and tranquil 
earth were in harmony, and the landscape reposed in the 
shadow of the wing of night, wit tiout a breath ot eoimd ^ 
disturb its holy quiet Mary clun^ closely \.o '^'a.Ta^Xax^ ^ ^sxcl^ 
and listened to ina words with delirioua ^\^«i«va^> ^xA ^"K^^ 
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lienced a witchery steal upon her senses such as she had 
never known before. The stars pursued their mysterious 
and silent courses through the deep blue sky ; the unwhis- 
pering breeze of evening kissed their cheeks aiid fanned their 
brows gently ; and the low and indistinct murmurings of the 
river rose melodiously and softly on their ears, as if afraid 
to break the sacred silence reigning round. They reached 
the bank of the river, and gazed upon the stars reflected in 
the bosom of the stream, and Mary was infatuated with the 
hour and the scene as her heart drank in the subtle poison 
from the lip of her companion. 

"Mary," he said, in a low and musical tone of voice, 
** Mary, do you remember when we used to go to school to- 
gether in the old school-house, over here in the comer of the 
woods I I was much older than you, but even then I looked 
on your bright face and long auburn curls, and thought you 
the loveliest, as you were the fairest, among all the girls. 
And do you recollect how I used to catch you up in my arms, 
and kiss your blushing cheek with aU the fervency of a 
young adorer ?" 

He stopped, and, placing his arm round her waist, looked 
down, with an eye burning with passion, on the sweet and 
dreamy face which the fair girl turned up toward him as she 
answered, 

" Yes, they were precious days. You were a naughty boy 
then, and used to kiss us little girls as if you really did love 
us." 

" And I did love you then as I do now," whispered Hamp- 
ton, as he stooped down and kissed the lip of the unsuspect- 
ing girl. "Mary," he continued, "let us sit down here, and 
while we are looking at the stars shining in the river's bosom, 
we will talk of those sweet days." 

They were seated on the trunk of a fallen tree, and Hamp- 
ton, again twining his arm about her waist, played his fingers 
among the tresses that shaded her pure and unspotted brow. 
And, while thus supporting her willing form, he talked to 
her of love, and of the happiness which would be hers if she 
would consent to link her fate with his own wayward fortunes. 

And she was false to Eoger for the sake of one whose Upas- 
like breath withered the flowers of her innocence, which, up 
to that hour, bloomed and exhaled their fragrance in the 
snnleB of an onlooking and approving Heaven. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

As the season advanced, George Meredith's friends, fear- 
ing the ejSect of the ivinter on his delicate frame, advised 
him to seek a more genial clime. To this course he was 
much opposed. His home-feeling was very strong, and his 
imagination clouded the prospect of leaving it with a thou- 
sand horrors. It was not until the voice of Miss Randolph 
mingled with the solicitations of his friends that he gave up 
his opposition, and comn^enced his preparations to spend the 
winter under a more southern sky. 

It was on a hright and sunny day in October that he rode 
over to Mr. Randolph's to bid Caroline adieu. As he rode 
along, every well-known object, every bird, every stream, 
and every tree seemed to his fancy tp entreat him to stay. 
He sighed deeply when he reflected how soon he should be 
parted from scenes and persons so loved, and dwelt on the 
probability that he should never see them again. As such 
thoughts rose before him, his face, like his feelings, became 
shadowed with melancholy. As he approached the house, 
he discovered the tall and graceful form of Caroline stand- 
ing in the door, as if she was awaiting his arrival, and he 
resolved to assimie a cheerfulness he did not feel, to mitigate 
the gloom of the parting moment. He suppressed his emo- 
tions, and advanced and saluted her with a face beaming 
with pleasure. They soon passed into the house, and in her 
company the hours went by rapidly and joyfully. Long and 
interesting to themselves was the conversation they held, 
and the westering sun told of the day's decline before either 
seemed to take any note of the flight of time. The dreaded 
moment at length arrived, and George rose to take leave. 

" Oh, do not leave me yet," she said, in a tone of entreaty, 
looking up at him ; " stay a little longer. I would not lose 
a moment for any consideration." 

He hesitated; — ^grasped the hand which was extended to 
detain him, and pressed it fervently to his lips ; and then, 
as if overcome by her entreaty, resumed his seat. 

** Would that it pleased Heaven that iiora. '^wx Yt^'^^swi.^ 
T might never depaxt" he said, in a low axA ia<b\o^\wMb\Kpaft\ 
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" for the thought that I most leaye you for months — ^that a 
long and weary winter must pass away before I can again 
dwell on the calm majesty of that brow, the beauty of that 
eye, and the eloquence of that lip, is what makes the mo- 
ment of parting wormwood to me. As that hated moment 
approaches, the idolatry of my heart strengthens, and I feel 
more keenly how necessary your presence is to my happi- 
ness. What I now feel is but an assurance to me that, when 
far from you, every hour will be desolate and languid. How 
often will I, in fancy, revisit this spot, so loved and sacred to 
me, because it was here your lips first confessed afiection for 
me, and picture you the same devoted being you have always 
been to me." 

♦* And your fancy will not be illusive," said the gentle- 
hearted girl, with devotion in her, eye as it dwelt earnestly 
on her lover's ; " for, present or absent from you, my heart 
will seek, will wish no change. Over the hills and over the 
waters that divide us, my thoughts will fly to you oftener 
than the coming round of the hours. I will not spend the 
days in sorrowing, but in indulging the most pleasing reflec- 
tions—reflecting on the thousand delights we have had to- 
gether, and anticipating the joy I shall feel when the time 
comes round when I shall welcome the wanderer back to his 
home with the glow of health renewed upon his cheek. In 
this way I will lighten the gloom of absence, and rescue the 
days from bitterness and regret." 

" A long and sullen winter must pass over your head be- 
fore I come back, and I trust you will not spend it in despond- 
ency. When I return, the flowers will be blooming and the 
birds will again be singing, and my ardent hope -ytoll be that 
I may find you as gay and as bright as they are. Ellen and 
I will often talk of you when none but strange faces are near 
us. I often think I am most particularly blessed in enjoying 
the love of two such beings as yourself and my sister. I 
used to think my regard for her could not be equaled by any 
attachment I could form, but when my heart came to love 
you it became a divided empire. While for her I cherish 
an aflection as pure and as holy as an angel's, for you I en- 
tertain a love the height and depth of which I can not meas- 
ure. How an ardent love for one who is worthy of it changes 
the condition of our feelings and the direction of our thoughts ! 
It changes the whole of the shifting scenes of life. It is like 
religion, for it is a spark from a\Leaven\?j ftaxcia, ciQXKflv%da^wa 
upon the heart, and conBumixig a\\ *\\.ft ^itoia «sA ^waasR^^ 
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recalling our wandering thoughts and wayward fancies, and 
fixing them deeply and devotedly on one adored object." 

" You speak as if you were pro^npted by my own experi- 
ence, for before my heart was yours I felt a vague and in- 
definable yearning for something pure and noble around 
which my afiections might entwine themselves. I longed 
for some one into whose ear my confiding spirit might breathe 
every thought and sentiment, with the knowledge that they 
would meet with a just appreciation. I wanted some idol 
before which my thoughts might be w doWn and worship, and 
whose smile would always be propitious. In you/' she con- 
tinued, more passionately, " in you my heart recognizes such 
an idol, and you need no assurance at this time of the devo- 
tion with which I worship it. Th 3 love I feel, you may well 
say, comes down from heaven, ani resembles religion. Is 
such^ the love of man's heart, for I had fancied it was for 
woman alone to cherish such a passion V* 

** Oh yes, it is thus that men do sometimes feel," returned 
George, ardently. " Love is far fi om being perfect when it 
does not encompass all our thought i and feelings. True love 
uproots every selHsh weed from tlie heart, and prepares us 
to give any proof, even that of death itself, of our fidelity. 
When we love truly, the object of o^u: devotion is always pres- 
ent to us, and we can not do wh:Lt that object would con- 
demn, even if our conduct should I e known but to ourselves. 
Every hope and expectation we chc rish must design the hap- 
piness of the being iQved ; for when we desire what will only 
contribute to our own pleasure, we do not love. The proof 
of the passion is that we prefer ano: her to oua^lf. We wish, 
when under its infiuence, for oppcrtunities to signalize our 
devotion by sacrificing our own interests and pleasures for the 
sake of the one we love. And this is love, CaroHne ! It is 
an unworldly feeling. It is not tliat common desire which 
animates the hearts of those who call themselves lovers, but 
who only think of advancing the.r own happiness. This 
self-sacrificing feehng is the most 1 eaven-like of all that the 
heart knows. On it the defilement of earth does not rest. 
It assimilates us to the nature of tie angels, and is the sun- 
shine under whose genial infiuence are developed in the 
human heart the germs of those flowers which are to bloom 
in unfading beauty beyond the stai's." 

" It is for woman to feel the love you describe," said Car- 
oline ; " it is for her to cherish a feeling to "wYiv:^ ^«bN4Qv^^ 
8dori£ce every hope and prospect iu H«, \\. \& ^sSuSk^ \*:» 

F 
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much of man to require liim to surrender all selfiglmess, and 
offer up all his worldly interests on the altar of love.'' 

" I spoke from my own heart, Caroline. I believe that 
human nature is slandered by those who ascribe its noblest 
impulses to a love of self. If we could but look at what is 
passing in many hearts around us, which on a superficial 
view seem to us to be cold and selfish, we should often see 
devotion of the holiest kind. There is infinitely more of the 
romance of love in the world than we suspect. Around us, 
on all sides, experience is weaving webs of golden threads, 
^ on which are pictures of purity and devotion surpassing all 
that fiction, with its pencU of hght, dares to portray. They 
wrong humanity who judge of what is not seen by what is 
palpable, for the heart treasures and hides from the glare of 
day and the eyes of the many its most sacred possessions. 
Deep and devoted love is a most perilous passion ; for if the 
flowers that grow up under its benignity should fade before 
the blight and the frost, the distress of the heart thus strip- 
ped is incalculable. The woman who trusts her happiness 
to such a dangerous passion is either most blessed or most 
wretched. There is no night so deep, so rayl^ss, as that whose 
gloom settles down on the soul of the one who is called to 
mourn the extincticm of the hope which is most sun-Hke on 
all that shine in the heaven above our hearts." 

George rose once more to leave, and as he extended his 
hand, and looked earnestly on the fair face which he might 
probably see no more, a shudder passed over his frame and 
tears glistened in his eyes. 

" Good-by — ^farewell — ^God bless you, my own dear Car- 
oline !" he ejaculated faintly, as he drew her to his bosom 
and impressed a kiss on her lip. He endeavored to look 
cheerful, but, in spite of his efibrts, the shadow of a deep mel- 
ancholy rested on his features. 

** Oh ! take care of yourself, for remember my happiness 
is inseparably blended with your existence/' said Caroline, 
as her head bowed to her lover's bosom. 

Another lingering and wild embrace, and then a word of 
encouragement, and he tore himself away and walked rap- 
idly from her presence. He was soon mounted, and, turn- 
ing, beheld the form of Caroline in the door. He waved his 
hand in silence, and in a few moments disappeared from her 
sight, and she was left alone to brood over her hopes and 
AawU-to feel the intenseat ao\\\\s9L© ^^ ^i^ccL^awarw,^ ^ei^ara- 
tioa from the one we love, and to ex^wvsvxa&^^x ^^^^^\iRa 
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condition of the heart, with here and there a hope gemming 
its wastes like solitary and beautiful oases, and alas ! too 
of);en, like the green and illusory mirage, smiling only to de- 
ceive us. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Drayton continued to visit Oakwood, after George and 
his sister had left, as frequently as before. Colonel Mere- 
dith complained of his loneliness, and always gave his young 
friend a hearty and joyous welcome. From his conversation, 
enriched as it generally was with the fruits of extensive 
reading and the experience of many years, Drayton learned 
much. He would listen with pleasure to the colonel through 
the hours of the long* winter evenings, forgetful of the flight 
of time. The colonel took great delight in imparting his 
opinions to him, as an older man always doeB to a younger 
one who regards him with profound attention. The storm 
might roar without, but within the cheer was always warm. 

One evening they were sitting together in the Hbrary, 
whither, as was their custom, they had retired after supper. 
The fire blazed brightly in, the hearth. The night was 
stormy, and the snow-flakes beat violently against the win- 
dow. Not a star was abroad. Over the heavens hung a 
dark and impenetrable cloud, and all without was as gloomy 
as a stricken spirit which refuses consolation. It was an 
evening on which a misanthropic heart would have sighed 
for the delights of the social circle, and when the friendly 
heart warms as it conteinpla'tes the cheerful appearance of 
every thing within doors, and contrasts it with the terror 
and the wildness without. 

Who has not experienced the delights which seem so pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the long and cold evenings of win- 
ter, when we mingle with our friends and make ourselves 
the merrier because the heavens and the earth are shrouded 
in gloom ? When the stars above us grow dim, the star of 
friendship grows brighter. We listen to the raging elements, 
and cling closer and more confidingly to those who are near 
us. Our benevolent feelings expand ovei ova TDi^"MN!Ocass^ 
Jikff the mmbow over the dark cloud, aiA «JX ^Jc^X^^"^^^ 
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seen and felt in times gone by comes up before our refreshed 
minds, and we most affectionately yearn to impart the hived 
treasures of our memories to the friend on the opposite side 
of the table, whose good nature, as he leans on his elbow 
and smiles on us, inclines him to relish what, perhaps, he 
would have voted a bore during the sultriness of the sum- 
mer solstice. We fancy, then, that the tickings of the snow 
and hail against our windows, and the bowlings of the winds 
as they sweep by, make music decidedly more exquisite than 
birds, and zephyrs, and tumbling waters ever made. We 
crown the hours with roses as they fleet, like sylphs, on their 
destined courses, while, unconscious of raving winds and mid- 
night's gloomy peals, we prolong our sitting through the 
depths of the night in converse, which, by turns, is joyous and 
profound. 

An hour had passed since supper, and they had been talk- 
ing of books and men. A pause in the conversation ensued, 
during which they listened to the winds as they swept by, 
now rising and whistling like demons in each crevice, and 
now sinking and moaning like the lamentations of a be- 
reaved heart. As they listened, Iguder rose the gales, until 
they howled like a legion of famishing wolves ; and when 
they reached their height, Drayton said, 

*' How I like those sounds ! They rouse one's imagina- 
tion and send it abroad, careering with the storm amid the 
creaking cordage of the ship, as she rocks to and fro on the 
unstable bosom of the ocean. In fancy, at this moment, I 
can see the billows breaking wrathfully over the sides of a 
doomed vessel, while the dark forms of the sturdy mariners 
flit from post to post, to guard their ship from the perils that 
surround them. What power, colonel, habit has, and how it 
reconciles men to every situation in life. Now, were you 
and I in the condition of those seamen I have been fancy- 
ing, we would expect tp encounter death in every blast, and 
think we saw the scythe of the gloomy old tyrant in the form 
of every wave that broke over us, while perhaps the hardy 
sailor would stand -at our sides chelwinghis cud, and dream- 
ing of the delights which would await him when he reached 
the destined port." 

'' The seaman is used to such dangers,*' said the colonel ; 

'' he has encountered them a thousand times before, and his 

familiarity witii them has bred contempt for what we would 

shrink fwm. . I fancy that \i v^e ^et^ ex^oafcd.^ the terrific 

dischargea of artillery that taau.^ ». «AAasi w\i\KtK^^\fc\ 
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without a shudder, we should think our chances of escape 
very few. But the old campaigtier only thinks of victory ; 
and here, again, you perceive how familiarity with danger 
lessens our dread of it. So, also, an old toper imbibes his 
favorite beverage with a contempt for quantity, which seems 
marvelous to one unused to such deep potations." 

After a pause of a moment, the colonel asked, " What 
books are those on the table near you, Mr. Drayton ?" 

'* Boswell's Johnson, Bacon's Essays, and Burke's Speech- 
es," replied Drayton, glancing at their titles. 

" All favorites of mine," said Colonel Meredith. " Sup- 
pose you open Bacon, and read his essays en Truth and Love." 

Drayton took up the volume and read the essays the col- 
onel designated^ and when he concluded, a conversation on 
some of the great men of England followed. 

<' And who do you thii^ was the greatest man in the Long 
FarHament ?", inquired Drayton. 

** John Hampden was decidedly the greatest man, al- 
though perhaps Cromwell, Pym, and some others excelled 
him in brilliancy and genius. But he combined more of the 
high moral qualities of the reformer with his fine iutellect 
than any of his cotemporaries. At such periods, when a na- 
tion is rocking in the cradle of revolution, and when the ele- 
ments of disorder are let loose, such men as Hampden seem 
to be raised up by Providence to be the political saviors of 
the people. By their prudence, moderation, and firmness, 
they bring order out of chaos, and save a nation from the 
evUs and crimes of anarchy. At such times there are al- 
ways more hot spirits burning for change than prudent ones 
to direct the currents which are in motion to profitable issues ; 
and if it were not for Hampdens and Washingtons, revolu- 
tions in government would always be fraught with incalcu- 
lable evUs." 

''It is a pity," said Drayton — and his remarks indicated 
the party in politics to which he was attached — *' that France, 
in her late revolution, contained so few men of the class you 
refer to— -^men of great abilities and high moral characters, 
to secure to her Uie good which many of her eminent and 
philanthropic philosophers anticipated. There never was a 
more righteous struggle for freedom from the most blighting 
oppression ; never were more ardent hopes of political good 
cherished ; and never, in the annals of our race, was a holy 
cause so wretchedly mismanaged. "Ftora «jraA. \!ftft ^'^^ksl^'^^ 
of that struggle, many solemn leBSona to ^tovr.^^ utAN.^ "^'^'^ 
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pie flash up with the intense glare of lightning, teaching 
kings who are despotic that a terrible retribution awaits 
them, and teaching the masses that if they confide import- 
ant trusts to unprincipled rulers, even^ though they spring 
from among themselves, they must expect to be overwhelmed 
with disaster and disappointment. Had France possessed a 
few sterling and sound-hearted patriots like our Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Adams, Hancock, and others, an incalculable 
amount of good would have grown out of her struggle. It is 
mournful to compare the glorious beginning with the infa- 
mous termination of that Revolution. But the struggle was 
not in vain, although the Harpies and the Furies seem to have 
been the principal spirits who presided over its destinies." 

" The French lost the hopes that animated them, and be- 
came traitors to the "cause of Liberty when they desecrated 
their Revolution by making it revengeful," said Colonel Mer- 
edith, with a manner that proved the interest he took in the 
subject. " Revolution," he continued, elevating his voice, 
'* is a just but an awfully responsible remedy, when the sin- 
fulness of Tulers cries aloud to Heaven ; but when a Revolu- 
tion, instead of reforming abuses, goes on in a spirit of re- 
tahation to avenge injuries, it loses its sacred character, and 
bcdomes as offensive in the sight of Heaven as the abuses 
which it undertook to remove. Had the French only aimed 
at removing oppression and guaranteeing rights, their Revo- 
lution might have been as successful as ours. But France 
became infatuated with success— drunk with the first vic- 
tories she gained over her tyrants, and then she reeled and 
staggered like an intoxicated giant, and, having no respect 
for the laws of Heaven or the opinions of the world, perpe- 
trated those horrible enormities which are without a paral- 
lel in the blood-stained history of our species. Faith was 
what France needed. The French lost all faith in Heaven 
and in humanity, and that was the prominent reason why 
their revolutionary struggle failed in securing to them the 
benefits for which it was undertaken. Faith is necessary to 
the sanctification of any cause, and without that light from 
Heaven which always shines on prayerful spirits, men inva- 
riably grope in darkness. Without it a nation can not be 
lifted up to catch the smiles of an approving Heaven^ and to 
feel those blessed influences which reigned in !Eden. Faith 
borrows energy from that despair which overwhelms the un- 
helieving. Look how it nerved the arms of the American 
patriots, wheti the star qf Libextj^ sti\x^^\m%^\Xvm\^X'e.,^Qw^ 
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but dimly on our cause ! Had those patriots not been men 
of unflinching faith, they would have thrown dawn their 
arms and succumbed ig»'oppression when the probabilities of 
success were againsl^ them. But faith winged the spirits of 

. those true and good men, and, soaring beyond the dark pres- 
ent, they caught gleams of the bright diy that was to dawn 
on pur political destinies." 

" The men you refer to, colonel, were eminently good and 
wise. Do you suppose that if our country were again plimged 
into such a crisis, we should see their like ?" 

** Yes," replied the colonel, firmly. " Our country has not 
yet reached the Sodom-like depths of iniquity, when, if a 
thousand righteous men were required^or her salvation, she 
would be destroyed for want of them. Whenever occasion 
shall demand the presence and the counsels of good men, 
they will com^ forth from their solitudes and assume the 
post and the bearing of demigods. And yet these men, when 
peace prevails, live and die, and have no canonization, for 
they are known but to the few who appreciate their abiHty 
and integrity. I know men now leading quiet lives, who, 
if they believed the liberties of this nation in jeopardy, would 
come forth and assume the rule, exert themselves like he- 
roes, and become renowned." 

** I like to speculate," said Drayton, thoughtfully, follow- 
ing out the train of reflections suggested by the colonel's 
last remark, " on the influence exerted over men by the cir- 
cumstances in which they live. I do not believe that a man 
of strong and decided character owes niuch of his intrinsic 
excellence to circumstances, for they only shape the course 
which such a one pursues. They are but as the winds which 
propel the vessel, but, whether they drive her to the north or 
the south, she remains unchanged in all but the direction she 
takes. If it had not been for our Revolution, Washington 
might be known only as a firm, judicious, upright man, and 
would probably die unknown to the world. Had not the 
French Revolution taken place, Mirabeau would have been 
known only as a wild and profligate wretch, who would not 
hesitate to trample on all the sanctities of life to gratify his 
uncurbed passions. If Leo the Tenth had not authorized 
the sale of indulgences, Martin Luther's name would have 
died with the century which gave him birth ; and without 
the happy influences which prevail in this land, where ge- 
nius and talent enjoy the prerogativea oi t\ievi tlcJctXyX^ ^\!A^ 

government, how many Americana at igieaexiX ^Xlv^.^^^^^ 
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would have been, rotting away in obBcttrity ! It is true, the 
circuniBtances in which these men were placed did not en- 
dow them with the qualities by which they rose, for they 
only furnished them with opportunities for displaying the na- 
tive superiority of their souls.** 

The thoughts that Drayton expressed had long beeu fa- 
viliar to him. Notwithstanding poverty and an ungenial 
occupation stifled many of the aspirations of his boyhood, yet 
his was not a spirit to surrender tamely to circumstances^ 
He believed he could subdue circumstances and bend them 
to his control, and this belief had afforded him great conso- 
lation during the darker days of his vassalage. Many and 
beautiful were the, dreams he even then cherished, which 
owed their existence to the faith he had in his own power to 
rise superior to the lot which at that time was his. Nor 
were his those hazy reveries so common in which each scene 
is indistinct, and bears but little resemblance to the pictures 
drawn by the master-hand of experience on the canvas of 
life. He had read and reflected ^luch on the careers of the 
great .men who, starting from^ the humblest paths of the val- 
ley, have climbed up to the dizzy eminences of fame. His 
heart had often burned within him as he thbught that he 
too might become one of that band of immortal spirits whose 
brows are shaded by th& laurel that fades not. And now 
that manhood, with its widened views, was on him, he still 
clung with unabated fondness to the vision which had led 
his boyish steps into unfrequented places^and scattered the 
rays of romance on his dreaming brow. 

He had much of that blending of enthusiasm and enter- 
prise — ^the poetical and the practical qualities of mind — 
which has led so many of our countrymen from the lowliest 
to the loftiest stations in society and government. There is 
an instinctive love in the superior mind, inducing it to ad- 
mire and reverence greatness of mental power wherever it 
is manifested. It feels that it can claim kindred with those 
specimens of heaven-created nobility it loves to contemplate. 
In their careers it fancies its own is mirrored, and it gazes 
on the picture thus formed until its eye reflects no other im- 
age. No youth fitted to excel in poetry ever regarded the 
struggles of the bards who have preceded him without a feel- 
ing of intense sympathy with all their trials, for without a 
sympathy of this kind there can be but little likeness in char- 
acter or career. No young Axxienci^ti,'\iOTO. \a vw^^^ ia any 
vottsdderable degree the des^uaieti oi o\a ^oN^Toxci«5a\.,^i^\v^\«^ 
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with eoldnefls the histories of our Henry, Franklin, and Sher- 
man. It is a safe assertion, that if a youth lacks a generous 
sympathy with the struggles of men who have risen to re- 
nown, he can not hecome truly eminent. This feeling alone, 
though the harhinger, is not the guarantee of success, for a 
conviction must accompany it that the power to execute the 
loftiest resolves of his soul belongs to the aspirant. Heaven 
has not left us without an oracle in the heart, which, when 
rightly consulted, proclaims our destiny ; and if a youth does 
not feel it to be the will of Heaven that he shall climb the 
eminences which loom far away before his ambitious eye, he 
is one of the obscure million, and no exertion he makes can 
possibly efiect a revocation of the decree of his fate. But if, 
on the contrary, you feel an all-compelling necessity to rise 
— ^if you are assured by the infallible evidences of your own 
nature that you are a member of that order of nobility 
which is patented by Heaven alone — ^if you have the restless 
energy of spirit which will not uncomplainingly submit to 
be shackled by society or circumstance — take courage, be 
diligent, be resolute of heart, and the wreath and the halo 
may be yours. 

Such thoughts were familiar to Drayton's mind long be- 
fore hB had renounced his early occupation and began to 
read law. He would return to them again and again, when 
his heart was oppressed, lingering over them wiUi as much 
pleasure as ever lover felt while dwelling on the remem- 
brance of the smile of his misl^ess. The intense and burn- 
ing sympathy he experienced while pondering on the early 
struggles of renowned men, first produced the conviction that 
he too could overcome the difficulties which hemmed him 
within narrow limits — ^that he too could pass the rugged 
Alps that rose with frowning clifis to obstruct his way — ahd 
that in his arm reposed the might to break the threads by 
which untoward circumstances had bound him down to an 
humble and ungenial vocation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



The leading event of the year, and one which shtoud^di 
the nation in mourning, was the death oi tYie ^fe%X.,\jQa "^^Nafc^ 
the good Washington, He, on whoia a\\ e^«& ^^x^Xxxx^a^ 
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in times of peril for protection, had joined the company of 
the immortals beyond the grave. There was not a heart so 
dead to a sense of superior merit in others as to refuse to 
yield to his unparalleled excellence the lofty eulogium which, 
by common consent, is awarded to him. Sadness was heavy 
on every brow, and tones of lamentation trembled on every 
Hp. Even those tongues which had dared to assail the 
character of Mount Vernon's sage, while reprobating some 
of the measures of his administration, now that his God-like 
form could be seen no more in the habitations of men, united 
with all others in pronouncing tributes of respect to the trans- 
cendent n^erits of the great man whose warning voice could 
not reach them from beyond the silence of the tomb. From 
every hill and from every valley throughout the land, which 
his valor had protected and his wisdom governed, came the 
moaning strains of grief from grateful hearts. A great man 
truly had fallen in Israel, and the whole countjry united in 
expressing the feeling of the loss it had sustained by funeral 
processions, sermons, and eulogiums. Never before did grief 
burst from the startled heart of a nation so universally, and 
never before lived and died a man who so justly deserved 
such a tribute of respect. 

The city of — — was not jdow in adopting measures by 
which to give public attestation of the sense of the loss which 
the country had sustained. A funeral procession was ordered, 
and Colonel Meredith was selected to deliver a eulogium on 
the father of his coi^ntry. When the appointed day arrived, 
every stor^ and every shop was closed— the merchant for- 
sook his ledger and the mechanic the implements of his voca- 
tion — all business was suspended, and a hush deeper than 
that of the Sabbath prevailed over the busy thoroughfares 
of the city. 

Twelve o'clock came. A procession, with slow and solemn 
steps, moved along the principal streets. The sounds of the 
muffled dnmi broke sadly over the silence of the city. The 
multitude proceeded to the largest church, which was soon 
crowded almost to suffocation. : An ode was sung — a prayer 
was offered up— and all eyes were turned toward the pulpit, 
when the tall and commanding form of Colonel Meredilh 
rose with the dignity and majesty of a Roman senator in the 
best days of the Commonwealth. His countenance was full 
of the solemnity of the occasion as his eye wandered over 
the hre&thxag and expecting moaa oi \i««i%%\i«&ix^ him. The 
tones of hia voice, at first low, igt«A\x^^ v«^^^ ^SjOo. ^ 
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-wider and deeper compass oyer the thousands whose eager 
CTes watched every motion of the orator's lips. 

«l?he coloners ^words were generally more eloquent than 
his manner. He was a logical and impressive, though not 
a brilliant orator. Wisdom marked his thoughts, and con- 
viction generally followed his periods, when practicing at 
the bar ; and on the present occasion his object was to place 
a vivid portraiture of Washington before the minds of all 
who listened to him. After reviewing his life and the serv- 
ices he had rendered the country, he pronounced a just, but 
not inflated, eulogy on his character. 

*^ It is admitted,'' said the orator, with a deep voice and 
majestic manner, as he approached the conclusion of his ad- 
dress — " it is admitted that, among the great and good men 
whose deeds have been considered worthy of commemora- 
tion by states and people, our Washington stands in the first 
rank. This adm^ission is extorted by his sublime merits 
even from the prejudiced and reluctant minds of the Old 
World ; but we claim for our hero, without the least arro- 
gance of pretension, pre-eminence over all others. No one 
presumes to deny him wisdom and sagacity in council, in^ 
trepidity and prudence in war, and modesty and uprightness 
in private life. Every deed of bis public career was unself- 
ish, and aimed exclusively at thegood of the people whom 
he loved and served ; and every act of his private life threw 
additional luster round a character which it should be the 
duty of every American to reverence and imitate. Look at 
the demigods shrined in the Pantheon at Rome ! Which 
one of them, with his solemn and majestic brow, was the 
equal of our Washington? Look on that mighty procession 
of heroes who pass before the eye as we turn over the pages 
of Plutarch ! Which of those stern and inflexible heroes 
combined in his character all the mental greatness and moral 
sublimity of him whom America mourns ? Was it Theseus, 
TimoliBon, or Numa— Pericles, PhilopoBmen, or Cato? The 
mightiest of those giants who tower above all others among . 
the fallen monuments of the past, with the eternally-green 
shadow^of the laurel upon their sublime heads, do not rise 
up WtlSpfull stature of the man by whose genius the polit- 
ical regeneration of our country was effected, and by whose 
wisdom ita first steps were directed to the path which leads 
to renown. 

" The secret of Washington* & grea^tnesB audi «v3L<Wift^'i^V^\ft^i^ 
^und in bis earnest devotion to what lie <i6xkft\^<ete^\i& ^\J^^ * 
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No one of the unsubstantial phantoms of glory ever lured 
him for a moment from his country's interests. Had desjAf. 
or a dereliction of duty ^en presented to him, no one W> 
quainted with him can doubt his choice. He would at any 
time have bowed his honored head in the gloom of the grave 
rather than have survived the immolation of his conviction 
of right. Most other men have achieved their hcmors by de- 
voting themselves to one great and noble pursuit, but Wash- 
ington was gteat in many callings. He was great as a sol- 
dier, greater as a statesman, but greatest as a man. From 
youth to age, and under all the changes of his life, he was 
always and inflexibly the same. Some men rise, on favor- 
ing occasions, with the suddenness aiid blinding brilliancy of 
meteors, and, blazing for a while, fade away into the realms 
of night ; but Washington, like a serene and lustrous planet, 
paitoed over our sky, and sunk beneath the horizon with ev- 
ery beam unshorn. His sole ambition was to do good. In 
his heart selfishness hever took root, and his governing de- 
sire was to be useful in his day and generation. How nobly 
did he discharge the fearful trusts confided to him ? With 
what self-sacrificing devotion he assisted in building up this 
nation's independence ! In his presence calumny was dumb, 
and the tongue of slander was impotent ! TJp to the eleva- 
tion which he reached^ imd on the sun-hke brilliancy of his 
qualities, the eye of jealousy dared not look ! 

" If it should be the misfortune of this nation, in the rev- 
olutions of coming centuries, again to be involved in a con- 
test between usurpation and human rights, the example of 
Washington will exert a saving influence ; for great men, 
anxious to secure to themselves the highest honors on this 
side of Heaven's throne, will make it their proudest ambi- 
tion to emulate his conduct. And if, during \ny future event- 
ful conflict of arms, the champions of himian freedom shall 
be beaten back with torn banners by the enemies of liberty, 
the spi]rit of Washington will appear in the thickest of the 
fightr cheering the soldiers of the free, as the shade of The- 
soUs cheered the retreating Athenians on the plains of Mar- 
athon, and thus led on, they will return to ^he charge, and 
drive the foot of the usurper from this sacred soil. ^ ' 
' " It is well to commemorate the life aiid services of such 
a man. Let your children early learn to reverence his name. 
Let monuments erected to his memory pierce the clouds. 
Let every token of respect ixora ^«Afei\5LV<ei^s\»\s^ T/5srt<i^ to 
the juanes of him who Blanda wmA. \^v^>aTCi!iA».ii\. ^Cksokv^^ ^1 
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the redeemed beyond yoa crystal vaultB, the tallest and most 
God-like of them all. 

^ " ' Such honors Ilium to her hero paid. 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hoptor's shade.' " 

Among the thousands who heard the oration, there was 
not one who listened to it with more profound attention than 
Drayton. He was in the. habit of observing speakers of merit 
closely, for the purpose of discoyering the means by which 
they produced their effect. While listening to the colonel, 
his heart burned for an opp(»:tu2Lity to appear before the pub- 
lic. He felt that if an occasion were ofioied him, he could 
produce an effect highly honorable |ii» himself. His floul had 
grown restless through the many months during which he 
had waited in vain for the coming round of the hour in which 
he was to appear before the pubHc as a speaker, and. to n^ake 
an exhibition of M the powers with which he was endowed. 
The young and as yet untried enthusiast always thinks that 
an occasion is the one thing needful, and he awaits it with 
burning impatience. His heart pants for the hour of trial. 
He is willing to stake his future fortunes on the success of 
his £b:st effort. Before his imagination such scenes come up 
oftener than the day. There is the rapt and admiring crowd, 
and the plaudits of thousands repaying the youthful orator 
for the heart-sickness of expectation. The inspired look, the 
resistless logic, the flashing eye, the imperial eloquence are 
his. Tie is. the God-like actor ; the mind that stirs and the 
plaudits so heart-cheering belong to him. Thus hoping and 
dreaming of unlimited su^ess, the enthusifl^t lives on. At 
length the momentous occasion so long desired arrives ; the 
hour comes on ; with palpitating heart he begins the eflbrt 
:wluch is henceforth tp iQake his name famous. He com- 
mences, he staiftmers, and stumbles on ; disappointment is 
pictured on every face, and his failure is signal. This is the 
experience of ninety-and-nine in every hundred ardent en- 
thusiasts who dream that the power of Hem^ or Clay be- 
longs to them. Ala« ! paint a blacker scene than the mid- 
night storm, and then fancy the blackness of the dfsolation 
which comes d^wn upon the disappointed youth 'whose hopes 
haye been flowering through many seasons only to be blight- 
ed in an hour. 

But your sanguine dreamer dwells on i^d jsuch storms and 
darkness before the hour, so pregnant with importance to 
him, cornea on, Hope is his idol, and. \u& ^on^^ ^V^^ 
Bhrme most devoutly, '* Like Botae %^ oxe^VotX^ ^^ ^^ ^^~ 
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ments/' midway from earth to heaven, she appears to him» 
with her brow radiant with promise and her lip breathing 
his praise. She beckons to him from afar, and with a grace- 
fid sweep of her arm she points upward to the shadowy Al- 
pine eminence in the realm of Fame, on which his feet are 
to wander. Often, during the lone watches of the night, she 
visits Viim in his study, and, like a weird sibyl, foretells the 
brilliant destiny and the many honors that are in reserve 
for him. His too credulous heart receives these visions of 
his ardent fancy as if they were revelations from Heaven. 
Before him spreads a summer sea, and his is the most gal- 
lant ofuall the gay barks sporting on its bosom. That dis- 
appointment, probably, will wrinkle the brow and silver the 
head of such a visionary, all know, for all experience concurs 
in pronouncing Hope ihe most unscrupulous flirt that ever 
trifled with the human heart. 

It makes the heart sick to recall the number of promising 
youths whom one has seen wrecked on ambition's treacher- 
ous wave. The aspirants are in number as the stars, while 
the successful are but as the planets. And yet, despite the 
failure of the million, the one will be bold and dare to dream 
of victory. The field is still beautiful to the fancy, and the 
banner of Fame, waving above it, is gorgeous to behold, and, 
looking at it, the young heart forgets the myriads who there 
lie sepulchered. A few veterans are there, with laurel- 
shaded brows, and the votary thinks of the laurel's shade, and 
not of the unhonored grave. Is it not strange that, not- 
withstanding the experience of the multitude, the one wiU 
still continue to dream that there is something peculiar in 
him which will exempt him from the common destiny? 
But it is well that the heart should be self-cpnfiding, for the 
feet of the weak-souled have never yet readied the summit 
of the Pisgah which overlooks the sun-bright land of promise. 
Be self-relying, then, and firm of purpose, and essay the re- 
alization of the most brilliant destiny that wild desire in her 
frantic moods ever drew on the curtain of the future, for 
there is no success without such an attempt. 

Drayton, too, was a dreamer, but he was far from being 
a visionary youth. His strong common sense rescuecl, his 
dreams from the domination of folly ; and, when looking at 
the future, he did not sufier his fancy to triumph over his 
sagacity. The loftiest minds that have conferred dignity on 
the intellectual charactex o{ matL\L«jv^>;)^eTL4cE^^T£i&T of this 
class, for such always dxeaxa oi suoK^e^^^^^iox^ ^xnatsx^^q^ql^xi;^ 
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win it. At times Drayton gave himself up to luxurious 
reveries, and then his spiritual visitants were as hazy as the 
spirits which Ossian saw in the moon's pale beams, and 
glittering thoughts reeled through his mind as devious and 
yet as beautiful as a troop of butterflies sporting in the air 
on a summer's mom. But, generally, his dreams were not 
the illusions of fancy, for they were modeled on what others 
had achieved. He hoped for much, and he had sufficient 
faith in his ability to carve out ^ successfid career. It is 
true of him, as of all others who hope, that when the occa- 
sion his heart pants for arrives, he will be plunged, if he 
fails, to unfathomable depths of distress, but, if successful, 
he will ride the topmost wave. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Before leaving his home for the South, George Meredith 
had requested Drayton to call often on Miss Randolph. To 
this request he attended as much from his own inclinations 
as from a desire to comply with the promise he had made 
to his friend, for she always extended a cordial welcome 
to him, and entertained him with conversations which dis- 
played her rich and varied mental resources. He also fre- 
quently met her in town at the parties, at which places she 
was always an object of prominent interest. On such oc- 
casions she was uniformly cheeiful, and sometimes gay ; and 
no one would have suspected the heaviness which often op- 
pressed her heart, from her glad smile and merry voice. It 
was, however, rather from a deference to George's wishes 
than her own that she consented to be present amid these 
social gayeties ; and she ofWn repaired with a sad brow 
from scenes where she had appeared as gay as the most 
thoughtless belle who felt her rivalry. 

But she was a difierent being when alone. Then the 
sentiments of her heart were unmasked and legible in every 
act. Oftentimes, after an evening devoted to hilarity, she 
would reproach herself for her levity, as the thought that 
her lover might at that time be experiencing all thfi o^osi^^ 
of a sick-bed in a iand of strangers woulA. <iOiX\ft o^ct V«t 
heart like a Btorm over the brigbtaeaa o£ «». TiBl^'^ xsiorsisc^- 
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Badness, however, was by no means her predominant mood, 
for few ever encouraged more exciting hopes under so gloomy 
a sky. < At times, in spite of her efforts to the contrary, her 
countenance would lose its animation, and a keen observer 
could perceive how loosely the visor was worn. 

One day Drayton called to see her, and instantly discov- 
ered that she had been indulging unpleasant feelings, for 
the impress of gloom was visible on her brow. She would 
talk in an animated strain lor a few minutes, when her 
thoughts would insensibly wander £rom the subject, and, 
' losing her self-«ontrol, she would become unusually silent. 
Her companion noticed her aberrations of thought, and as- 
signed them to their proper source, and was glad when an 
opportunity was afforded him of leaving her to her own re- 
flections. 

The truth was, she had not heard from George for a month, 
and her fears for his welfare had become intense. At times 
she fancied that absence had chilled his love, or that illness 
had incapacitated him for writing. A thousand torturing 
apprehensions followed each other, and only increased the 
gloom of her heart. " I shall certainly hear from him to- 
morrow," was the language of her hope at the close of each 
day ; but when the morrow came, and brought with it no 
tidings of her lover, disappointznent would wring the briny 
tears firom her eyes. The day on which Drayton called, she 
was more than usually oppressed with melancholy forebod- 
ings, and did not regret that his visit was a short one. When 
he was gone, she repaired to her chamber, and gave vent to 
her troubled emotions. Her imagination pictured to her her 
lover, far away from his home, stretched -on a bed of sick- 
ness, and slowly sinking beyond the reach .of human assist- 
ance ; and then followed a train of fimereal horrors, conclud- 
ing with a grave in a foreign clime. She trembled and re- 
coiled &om the frightful scenes her imagination had painted, 
and buried her face in her hands and wept. It i» thus ever, 
when its object is far away, that love, in woman, will as- 
sume the character of the adder and sting the bosom which 
cherishes it. It was at the moment wh^i her grief was 
most overwhelming that a servant appeared and handed her 
a letter. One glance at the superscription assured her it 
was from him of whom she had been indulging so many 
doubts 'and anxieties. In an 'instant the clouds dispersed, 
and the star of Hope was \>xvg\i\, 8L\iON^\Let-^^kK»\CL deserted 
her brow— the day grew moie c^-^ii^jSL Vi\vqt e^^-— ^\^^:^ 
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around, though bleak and bare in the tyranny of winter, as- 
sumed great beauty, for a letter from her lover was in her 
hand, and heaven was smiling in her heart. She broke the 
seal hastily, and read the following . 

Letter from George to Caroline. 

" Once more I address you, my dear Caroline, from this 
land of beauty and of strangers. You will be glad to learn 
from me that traveling and a benign sky have exerted a 
miraculous influence over my languid^ drooping system, and 
that I begin to entertain, not only a hope, but a more con- 
fident feeling, that my health will be restored.. My spirits 
are unusually animated.^ Exercise, instead of wearying me, 
increases the buoyancy of my feelings. I now take the same 
interest I felt many years ago in the glories of earth and 
sky, for I feel less like a temporary sojourner among those 
glories. My heart echo:es back the gushiog song of the bird, ' 
and every breeze that salutes my cheek awakens dreams of 
coming delights and love. All these symptoms of approach- 
ing health I hail with a fullness of joy that appears almost 
maniacal, because they strengthen me in the belief that I 
may yet hve many years in blessed communion of spirit and 
of heart with her to whom I am so deeply devoted, and each 
one crowned with the bliss of her unchanging love. 

"While you are shrinking from the rigors of a gloomy 
winter, we are enjoying the blandness and the blossoms of 
blushing spring. ^ You are now looking out upon a stripped 
and barren prospect, over which no sounds but those of icy 
-^ndnds are heard, while we are glancing upon the green 
landscape, and listening to the melodies of brooks and birds. 
Ellen and I spend many days in wandering ampng orange 
groves, inhaling breezes laden with perfume — following 
glassy streams — ^reposing in the shadows of luxuriant trees 
— and picking up shells before the breaking billows of the 
sea. To-day we rode to a hill whose form rises up gigantic- 
ally at the distance of five miles from the ocean, and ascend- 
ed to its loftiest cliffs. Eagles were balancing themselves 
in the blue atmosphere high overhead, while around, as far 
as the eye could see, stretched the majestic ocean, with here 
and there the white sail of a vessel on its unsteady bosom. 
Below us were groves of orange-trees, and tjie farms of the 
husbandmen ; the humble abode of the i^ooi laoAi^ %sv4.^35ka 
proud mazusion of the princely planter . . "Wciiift ^^t^^xwsc^ 
on the magnificent prospect, of wYioin do ^onsi ^xx^Y*^ ^^ 

a 
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talked ? One by one the ibmu of beloved firiends at d dis- 
tanoe were called up, but, Caroline, yours was tbe one on 
which we dwelt longest and fondest. Oh, how we wished 
for yon ! How yoor daik and poetical eye wonM hare glowed 
as it roved over the immensity of waters and the verdant 
earth, with its alternations of hill and vale fading away in 
the gray distance t Tonr presence was alone wanting to 
make the soene and the hour as glorious afi a vision of Eden. 

" Ton can scarcely conceive of the gorgeoosness of the 
robes of evening in this sonny clime. Night sways the scep- 
ter of dominion with all the dignity of an empress^ and how 
resplendently is her brow jeweled with stars ! The heav- 
ens wear a deeper, an intenser hue ; the stars glow with a 
richer luster than in our own native northern clime. Even 
now, as I write, I can behold through my casement Orioin 
and his bands shining as magnificently as when they in- 
spired Job in the olden time. No wonder that the Greeks, 
in their fair land of song, thought the sky a crystalline vault 
studded with stars, for it, like that now above, me, was 
transparent, and undimmed by the haze that overspreads our 
more northern latitudes. The songs of the night-birds and 
the roar of the jsea are now blending together, and rising 
and floating on the raptured air like a blessed anthem to a 
gracious and beneficent Creator. 

" And yet I long to be awisiy froin this fair clime. I am 
eager for the coming round of the month in which I shall 
once more behold familiar scenes and well-romembered faces 
-—when I shall again look on my own bright river and its 
green islands — when the hands of father and friends shall 
press mine, and I once more shall watch the rose-leaf shad- 
ow on the cheek and the spiritual luster in the 'eye of the 
fair being I love. Day by day I weave a fairy web on which 
are pictures of bliss indescribably dear to me, and call it the 
future. And shall I indeed realize in the future those starry 
imaginings over which the E^irit of peace broods with her 
halcyon wing ? Will no unexpected hand dash the cup of 
happiness from toy burning lips ? Will ther6 wander no ser- 
pent among the flowenB in the path before me ? Often do 
such questionn^ risd to my mind, when the future spreads it- 
self out before my dreaniing eye without a cloud to shadow 
its beauty. One thing I can not be mistaken in, and that 
IS, BO long as the smile of 1117 CwoMtLfe \& ^s^^l fot me, the 
highest iopes that scatter YAeaamg* 00. ^^ e.xc«J&fe\^%.*efciN?«?i 
ofUfe will be mine. So lotig ats \iei: V>t^ ^^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^ 
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look OH an the ills it may be ifiy lot to enctfuiiter wkh a 
steady purpose and an assaTanee that happineas i» not a 
dreasB. Possessing^ that treasure^ I feaor nothing' ; without it, 
nrhat hope> what consdLation could my afflicted spirit know ? 
<^ I am here admonished that I must speedily teiminate 
this message wh^dk my heart sends to yours. The vessel 
that bears it is ready to depart, and I only have time to aft- 
sure you that, present or absent, under all changes, I am de^ 
votedLy yours, Gboeos MsitBniTH/' 

Caroline read and reread this letter. It was inexpressi- 
Idy dear to her, for it removed her anxieties and gloomy 
forebodings,^ and asaured her oC the improving heialth of her 
lover. Having satisfied herself of its contents, she took a seat 
at the table ajid began a reply to it, with her heart bound- 
ing with emotiouji of joy. 

Letter prom- Caroline to George. 

^* Your letter, m(y dear George, came saftly but slowly to 
hand, and ita contents are aU treasured up in my heart. 
Why was your anxiously-awaited message so long delayed ? 
My spirits had begun to driDop and my heart had lost its 
oheerfulness, for I fancied you were either negleeting moi or 
declined writing because you could not write what you knew 
would be j^easing to me. But the spell that fear had ex- 
erted over my spirit is broken ; alLmy self-torturing appre- 
henaioiis are allayed, and I am as happy as a bird in the 
blushing mom. And oh ! George, how shall I give utter- 
ance to the wildness, the ecstaisy of the joy that has suc- 
eeeded to the gloom that hung over me, eclipsing the bright- 
niess of every feeling ! X^ur assurance that your healti[| is 
impiovii^ rapidly is indeed like^ a glorious aimburst over my 
dark anticipations. Thanks — lervid and c^tinual thanks 
to the Ruler ei ail things' that he has not fi»rgotten me^ iwd 
that it is Hie will that yott shall again assume your station 
lunong Bsen with a firm step and a brow glowing with 
health. Be eareful, I beseech you-^risk nothing ; for re- 
member, the happinesa of another is insepai^aUy linked with 
yomr wdl-being. 

*'I would that I oould climb the dizey mountain clifis, 
survey the heaving ocean, and gaze upon the staira by night 
wkk yon ! Would that I oould hap^v\i\b!b cniA «c^«^^^^^'Qk. 
fmuTMm, wiuie Msteniitg to ytiwt £»iv«at \ou«i^ ^^NvvfiaiL^^ 
qumu wbHf ej^tiatuig en th^ \tea;^Y ^ \!kk!^ ^^e^i)^ <sa3S^ 
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and the grandeur of the '^lowing eky ! That is a pleasure 
which the future holds in reserve for me ; and the time will 
oome when the beautiful «iarth around my home will assume 
a new glory to my adniring eye while drinking in your 
rapturous descriptions. Jdiit is, you are even now my con- 
stant companion. Whenrver I walk abroad, I fancy you by 
my side ; but alas! my f;ncy falls far below what the real- 
ity has been; for hew can my poor mind endow its fictions 
with your looks and words ? As I cultivate my flowers, are 
they not as beautiful as taose you are now gazing on ? I 
Wonder what you will sa} of this one and that one. I read 
over and over again the \ ooks you gave me-— dwell on each 
passage you have marked and sigh the while to think that 
you are so far beyond the reach of my voice, and that I can 
not listen to yours expoun iing whatever seems mysterious to 
me until it becomes as c ear as a meridian beam. I obey 
your injunction, and go frequently into society. But ah! 
what listlessness greets r le there ! I wear a smile when 
the voice of adulation m3ets my ear, but my heart rejects 
the tribute because it is fe3 poor when compared with what 
has fallen from your lips. I only hear the words of others, 
but I always felt yours. The lightest tone from you had a 
charm incomparably richer and dearer to me than all the wis- 
dom and philosophy, gandshed with eloquence, that others 
could speak. Others are at best but as dun starlights, while 
you are as the gladdening: sun to my world of bliss.. Each 
hour memory summons 3 ou lip before me. As I write, I 
seem to see your pale brow, around which visions of beauty 
float like light clouds on the brow of morning — ^yoiir soul- 
speaking eye, bright as a star and as blue as tiie sky which 
holds it — ^your mouth, so oeautiful and so eloquent, and your 
form, slight and graceiful ts the willow's branch, and as sym- 
metrioal ieus the Apollo's. 

^' I oflen recall vanished hours of happiness ; they consti- 
tute the richest treasure of the heart, and it, is not wise to 
slight them. Long.befcre I went beyond the sea, I had 
shnned your image in my souL Little then did you suspect 
my devotion ; little did you know of the thoughts which * 
were passing in my mind while I listened to the beautiful 
sentences that flashed fioni your lips ! I loved you then, 
and secretly sighed for a confession from your heart, that I 
might tell you how mucV 1 aAoteiSL :^o\il. But you withheld 
the hnraing language fox "wVac^i isrj ewi "tjv^ wi ^'^^^^^ssssr 
ther would your stream o£ affec\ioTv»&x^^Mtf3timi vss>S.\iBs«.v 
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ed, flow at my prayer. In the senctuary of my heart Hope 
built her altar, and yours was the spirit whose smiles I in- 
voked. I rejected the proffered ) 3ve of others while sigh- 
ing for yours. A superstitious fee ing took possession of me, 
and, fajocjixtg you to be my desticy, I would think of no one 
else. My love strengthened befoie the difficulties that be- 
set it. I took a melancholy pleasure in retiring from the ar- 
tificial brilliancy I met with in lociety, and indulging my 
genuine and uncontrollable feelings for you. ^ Your company 
was a well of undefiled bliss, whii a society without you was 
a desert and a mockery. I often noumed in secret, like the 
turtle when the hand of the spoL er has robbed her of her 
mate. No one heard my sighs. I shrouded the secret of 
xny love in the sacred stillness of my heart, and there, be- 
yond the^ reach of human ken, I nurtured it. Does Fate 
foreshadow on the spirit the ever ts which are to make us 
blessed ? Or why did I then dretm so fondly of you, when 
you had not breathed a wish to p )ssess a heart you had al- 
ready won ? And why were my dreams so like to scenes 
which so long afterward occurred? 

*' But you were ignorant of whit I have here imparted to 
you, and appeared but as a frienl and an admirer. I left 
my native shores^ fearing that the love 1 craved could never 
be mine. In the classic haunts of the Old World I con- 
tinued to think of you, and to fee^ that my devotion was of 
that true and living kind over waich absence and change 
of scene can not throw the shadow ,'s of decay. And when I 
returned to my home and again net you, I feared my emo- 
tions would betray me, and was happy in perceiving that 
you did not notice them. At long th came the hour and the 
confession, and I gave you my 1 and and vow, while my 
heart was happy beyond all imag ning. 

"Why do I take so much deUgiit in writing of former ex- 
periences to you? The heart o}.woman is silly, perhaps, 
when recalling the history of its devotion, and bums to re- 
veal to the one she loves the dep' h and the strength of her 
attachment. It is the peculiar 3 )rovince of my sex to be 
miserly in the acknowledgment ( f its affection before, and 
prodigal after we have heard the love we sigh for confessed. 

" I often see your friend, Mr. Dr» yton. I respect him high- 
ly, and think his mind very superic r to all others I meet with 
here, now that my "bright parti 3ular star" is gilding an- 
other zone. 

"Mr. Hampton is very dissipated. T^^ u'e^ct^'^'oss^ \Ba 
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witk hk ooaqpamy. I wcgtei deeply that «ie wbe peeneases 
mck natnral •dvantagiet theuld «o veckkody albaiidoii liim- 
Belf to a ooone irkiek must temmiate only ia his entire ruin. 

** I saw your fatker yesteiday. He says he k v^ed that 
yoa do not write more frequeniily. Indeed, he would be 
angry at your remiflmeM, if he weza not bo exeeedingij 
gentle and so full of the dispositiMi to apc4ogize for the enon 
of othen. flis ehaiitv is truly Christiaa, for, wh3e it ooven 
the defects of othen, it disposes him to magnify im ewn. 

" My sheet is fuU, and yet my heart is fiiU of what it 
would Gommniucate to you. The scene around us k -wmteij 
and desolate. But the winter wiH pass away, and liie hirds 
and the flowers will grace the returning 4spniig ; and then, 
too, my heart will rejoice and he filled wkh happiness, f<H: 
you wUl then come hack to your afieotioiiate and devoted 

" Cakoline.^ 



CJHAPTEE. XXYl. 

Mart WmTERS and her mother, an aged and crone-like 
woman, were sitting before a hlasdng fire on a night in the 
depth of winter. Mary had cleared away 4ihe supper table, 
and taken her seat near a small workstand. Her face was 
pale-— much paW l^an When we last parted from her — and, 
as she leaned over her work, an ooeasidna:! sigh eecs^>ed h^. 

The old wcnnan sat in a lowchak near the comer of the 
wide fire-place, with her iace b^it toward the fire, and her 
elbows on her knees; She was enjoying her pipe, an old ac- 
quaintance, and apparently watching the wreaths of smoke 
1^ emitted as they circled under the arch and passed up 
the chimney. Her flEbce was deeply marked by age. Her 
color was very salikyw ; her nose was hooked like the bill of 
a hawk, and her "cheek was wrinkled and hollow. She 
wore a white muslin cap, somewhat dingy, with a small 
ruffle in front, tied imder her chin. The winds whistled 
bitterly overhead, and as a blast, which caused the windows 
to rattle, swept by, she took hold of the end of the long check 
apron which was tied about her waist, and drew it over her 
shouldeis, muttering, 

"It's A bitter cold night, and 1 '^it^ \hx& ^^oot q»^U that's 
unhomed and has to stand it;'' 
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"il^Ty, if sh^ heaxd her inptber, poJyd no 9i%teutio^U> what 
she said/ but cohtinued to ply her Jaeedle, while the old 
woman resumed her former positipii. A few minutes of si- 
lence, broken only by the howling wind? and the cracking 
fire, h^d passed, when Mrs. Winters took her pipe from her 
lips, and, turning to Mary, said, 

** Ye'd better move your woxk nigher the fi^ Mary, for 
ye*ll ketch cold if yie don't." 

The daughter did not seem ;l;o hear the word? add«re«8ed 
to her, and the mother cleared her throat, and in a shriller 
tone said, 

"I say, Mary, ye'd better come nigher the fire." 

A siinilar fate attended this efibrt to arrest the giirl'? at<^ 
tention ; and she regarded her daughter intently for a mo- 
xnent, when, seeming to lose her patience, ?he cd^vated her 
tone, and Vociferated, 

** Are ye deaf, or are ye asleep, that ye can't miud what a 
body says to you ?" 

Mary started, and, w^th the look of a person ?yho has "beeifi 
frightened with a dream, hastily said, 

" Did you speak to nc^,. mother ?*' 

** Speak to you ?" said Mrs. Winters ; " to be sure I did, see- 
ing there's nobody but you to hear, and I'm not in the habit 
of talking with sperits. I say," she continued, in a softer 
tone, " ye'd better move your work up this way, JWgher the 
fire.'' • 

" I am warm enough where I am, mother," replied Mary ; 
&iid, -as she spoke, she drooped her head over her work and 
resumed her eewing, while the old woman ,^ew her chair 
nearer the fire, and,, shivering, muttered, 

'* It's all becanse I'm getting old so fast that I feel the cold 
BO. It didn't use to be so, for I could milk the cows, and 
my fingers wouldn't even smaort ;" and, sighing, she again 
placed her elbows on her knees and her chin on the palms 
of her haiids, and smoked her pipe resolutely. 

There was ^ knock at the door, and the old woman start- 
ed from her revery and exclaimed, 

" Merciful heavens ! if there am't somebody at the door 
this bitter cold night !" and, elevating her voice until it was 
as shrill and as loud a? the winds outside, she ^screamed, 
" Come in--come in !" 

The door was slowly opened, and the form of [Roger Brown, 
muiHed up in a large, coarse overcoat, eiiL\&x^<^ >pCL<^ lE^xsn^* 
With A gmile on his &ce, he couxleo\i&^Y '^^^'^^ 
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*^ Good evening, Mary — ^good evening, Mrs. Winters ; I hope 
I see you well, ma'am/' 

Mary returned his salutation gently, and with a faint smile. 
He took a chair, and drew it directly in front of the £bre. 
The old woman watched all his movements closely, and, when 
he was seated, inquired, 

" Why, Roger, am't you 'most froze ?" 

" No, I'm very comfortable, ma'am," he replied. " Don't 
you see this coat ? Well, all the nor' westers that can get at 
me through it are welcome to bite me as long as they please. 
By-the-way, ma'am, I've got a present for you ;" and, so say- 
ing, he placed his hand in his pocket, and drew therefrom a 
paper containing tobacco, and handed it to the old woman, 
who took it and thanked him. 

" You'll find it a genuine article," said Roger, as she raised 
it to her nose to inhale the aroma of the weed. 

The next object that attracted his attention was a large 
gray cat, the terror of inferior quadrupeds, which rose lazily, 
' stretched herself, and walked with great deliberation toward 
him. She purred loudly as she rubbed her sides against his 
legs, and he lifted her to his lap, where the animal, appar- 
ently well satisfied with the eligible lodgings she there found, 
coiled herself up, and made every necessary arrangement pre- 
paratory to a nap. Roger amused himself a while by pull- 
ing the creature's ears and tail, until she, wisely concluding 
that if she remained there her slumbers would be disturbed 
by unpleasant dreams, scratched his hand in revenge, Sprang 
upon the floor, and resumed her former position. 

The evening waxed late. Mrs. Winters, having finished 
her pipe, took up a stocking, and soon began to nod over her 
needles. The manner in which her head dodged first on 
one side and then on the other afibrded Roger much amuse- 
ment. At length she slept soundly, and he moved his chair 
near Mary, and^ey commenced and carried on a conver- 
sation in a low, half- whispering tone of voice. 

*' Mary, you told me, the last time I spoke to you about — 
about — about our affair, you'd give me an answer in six 
weeks, and the time's out to-night. Now say when it shall 
take place." 

" Oh, Roger," she replied, in a tremulous tone, whUe her 

cheek, which had been pale during the evening, became 

fiushed, " if you care any thing about my feelings, you* will 

not say kny thing more on l\iat fs\i\y^ftc\. xtfs^ — if y^u knew 

all things yofi would not do \l.'^ 
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She sighed, deeply — a tear swolled in her eye — and she 
appeared to be troubled by the presence of disagreeable 
thoughts. An embarrassing silenc 3 ensued, which was brok- 
en by Roger. 

" If you knew how much I lov 3 you, you wouldn't keep 
me on uncertainties any longer.'' 

"Indeed,", she returned, some vhat subdued by his re- 
mark, " indeed, I can't tell you w ay, but I do not love you 
as well as a girl ought to love th ; man she marries, And 
if I was to marry you under the circumstances, you wojild 
not be as happy as you deserve to be, for you are very kind 
and good." 

Roger hung his head, and it WrB now his tum to drop a 
tear. She observed his emotions, and added, ^ 

" Oh, if you only knew what a wretched, unhappy girl I 
am, you would rather go to the aver and drown yourself 
than think of marrying me. Go a ad marry some more wor- 
thy girl, for I am not worthy of yc u — ^indeed I am not." 

*' I am not worthy of you," . ste mmered Boger, brushing 
his coat sleeve across his eyes, '* b it I do love you, and will 
love you -as long as I live ; and I'l i sure there's not another 
man breathing who wfould do n ore toward making you 
happy than I would. . Don't tails to me about marrying 
somebody else, for it will make mt crazy if you do." 

" If you knew me, you would de jpise me, for — " and here 
her sobs choked her articulatidn, and her words were not 
audible to him. 

" Are you sick, or what ails you ?" he inquired, with much 
anxiety, gazing earnestly in her colorless face, and trying to 
read the ftause of her emotions. 

" Yes ! oh yes ! I am sick, and I wish in mercy I could 
die— die— die I" 

She spoke so earnestly that he ^vas startled. As sooiji as 
he rfecovered his composure, he sa d, . 

" It is sinful to talk in that way : you ought to pray to live, 
that you may be a comfort to youi poor widowed mother." 

" I know it's sinful, but I can't help wishing it. • Oh, do 
not say another word to me abou : marrying ! Go to your 
home, and do not come back to ti Ik of love for one who is 
so unworthy ol you as I am. You make me miserable. Go 
Jiome — go home — and when you come here again, come as 
if nothing had taken place betweea ua*,'* «iiA, \ivtvsl% ^v^ 
this, she rosd and walked toward "iie fe©^ ^\ict^ ^^ ^^wA 
JooAIng intently on the hearth at hex fee\,. 

G 2 
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Eoger glanced at her, and then, placing his arm on the 
table, leaned hiB brow on it, and sighed, and sobbed, and 
felt himself to be the most miserable of men. At length he 
rose, took his hat in one hand, and, approacliing Mary, ex- 
tended the other to her without saying a word. He left 
the house in great mental perturbation, scarcely knowing 
/ where he was or what he did. When he reached the road 
he pulled off his hat, and, while the oold winds fanned his 
burning brow, he stood looking up at the bright, unpitying 
moon with the wild and vacant stare of a maniac. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The next day ^found Mary Winters in the city, whither 
she weitt, as tdie «t«ted, to visit some relatives. The glad 
and joyous ^1 had suddenly changed her demeanor ; instead 
of the exhilarating and wild laugh, and eye flashing with 
light, her face was shrouded with melancholy, and she was 
generally much abstracted, and at times sullen. These 
changes were noticed by her friends, who frequently tried to 
revive her spirits and rekindle her former animation. Some- 
times her gay outbreaks of humor reminded them of her 
former buoyancy ; but these were only fits, and were always 
followed by spells of the most cheerless gloom. It was ev- 
ident to all who noticed her that something preyed upon her 
heart — ^that the worm had bhghted her Idoom — but what 
it was was beyond the reach of their anxious inquiiies. 

Her mother, on several occasions, detected tears in her 
eyes, and sought in vain to discover the cause. She was 
assured it was only a passing cloud of sorrow. And then 
Mary'« frequent fits of abstraction gave the old woman great 
luieasiness, who was at a loss to assign any adequate cause 
for so total a change in the conduct of her daughter, who, 
. until the^L, appeared to be one of the happiest of beings. 

For a day or two after her arrival in town Mary walked 

out almie ^equently, and on each occasion returned with 

an expression of disappointment shading her features. One 

evening she sat at the windaw looking out on the crowds 

of strangers passing by. Hex "bxo^ ^«j^ xasst^ ^^^ x^soaSi^ 

melancholy. Sudd^y tex ©^eldxi^^,^ii.^>^!^«t^^ 
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.hastily pujt en her bonnet, ^d4rew her shawl ovcsr her Bhoul- 
ders, and went forth with a quick step. At the distance of 
half a square from her she saw a well-known form, that had 
passed the window from which she ^had been looking a few 
moia^nU .before. Her step was nervous, and her bosom 
much agitated, and she passed on hastily, observing no one 
but the person in^advance of her. She had been following 
iiim a considerable distance, when he halted, looked round, 
and entered a dooi^. In the next minute she stood in &ont 
of it, read the sign, and then, with a palpitating heart, rapped 
gently. A voice to which she had often listened shouted 
'* Coine in," and shis opened the door and entered the room. 

The oihce in which she now for the first time stood was 
well furnished with tables, chairs, and book-cases. A fire 
was blaadng on the hearth, and stretched at fuU length be- 
fore it, on a sofa, was the individual for whom she had been 
anxiously looking iiince her arrival in town. He sprang up, 
an^, approaching her, in a tone of surprise said, 

'* Ah ! Mary, is it you ; quite an unexpected honor, I can 
assure you." 

The poor girl was so much agitated that she could not ut- 
ter a word, and sank down into the comc^r of the sofa. He 
took a seat by her side. She kept her gaze riveted on the 
floor for a minute, when, as if suddenly remembering the ob- 
ject of her visit, she raised her head, and with a faint smile 
said, 

'^ Oh, Mr. Hampton, I have almost been dying to see you» 
and was afiraid X should not succeed ; for here, where there 
are so many persons thronging the streets, the eye of love can 
hardly see the one it longs for." 

There was a beam of afiection in her eye and a tone of 
kindness in her voice as she spoke. After musing a moment, 
he asked, " How did yqu find me ouir at last ?'* 

'* I watched the street until I saw you pass, and then fo]- 
■ lowed you," was her answer. 

'Vl am glad to see you, Mary," he said, laying his hand 
on hers, and glancing at her face. 

*' Oh ! I feared so much you would not be glad to see 
•me," she said, in a tone that was both soft and earnest, 
"for I really began to think you had forgotten me. I have 
not seen you for a month. How could you be so cruel as to 
neglect me for so long a time ? My every though.! v&^'k^^s^ 
ped up in yon, J care for nobody else inlJcife'm^'b^^iAL. X 
hare done every thing for you— Yiave eNei\ \«ttx^^fc^ "^^ 
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wrath of Heaven to convince you how much I loved you ; 
and yet you are so cruel, after all, as to neglect me ;'' and, 
as she concluded, a tear glistened in her eye. 

'' Ah ! but it was you who vreie cruel," he said, in a tone 
which was meant for kindness. '* How could you suspect me 
of forgetting you ? I could as soon forget there was a sun 
in heaven as that bright eye, Mary.*' 

" Why, then, did you not come to see me V* she said ; 
" why did you leave^me to feed on my own dark thoughts ? 
why did you not come to tell me over and oyer again that 
you still loved me ?" 

There was much energy and passion in her voice, and her 
form shook convuUively as she spoke. He felt the justice 
of the condemnation implied in her words, and tried to apol- 
ogize for his conduct. Turning his basilisk eye on her, he 
said, tenderly, 

" I — Iwouldn't neglect so fair a flower for the world. The 
fact is, I have had so much business for the last month at 
the court-house that I could not leave town. If it had not 
been for such engagements, I would have seen you often." 

"What he said was false, for he was a briefless lawyer. 
Halving accomplished his purpose, he had deserted her inten- 
tionally. The present scene was very unpleasant to him, 
and he was willing to give any explanations or promises 
which might bring it to a termination. 

" Why — oh why did you not write to me ?" said Mary, pas- 
sionately. " A letter from you would have saved me so many 
tears !" ' 

** I wrote to you two weeks ago, and sent it by Roger, who 
lives at Colonel Meredith's," he replied, coining a lie for the 
occasion. 

" I thought Roger hated you too much to speak to you," 
she returned, revolving the improbability of what he said. 

" If he did not hand you my note, Mary, it was because 
he is jealous of me." 

" Do you tell me the truth ?" she inquired, with sl flash- 
ing eye, starting from him. 

He willed under the scrutiny of the look she gave him, 
but, with his accustomed boldness, replied, 

" Do not, I beseech you, question my veracity. Til swear 
I would npt for the world lie to one as fair and as much 
Joved &8 you are, Mary." 
He was exceedingly anxip\xa to c^^^^xyg^ ^^ «vi\x^^<^\.A?2»^^5A- 
felt that if it was not atTeated\ie^o\v\^m^^\^^V\TOs^S.\x*^ 
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deeply for extrication. He paBsed his arm around her waist 
and made an efibrt to kiss her, which she repulsed. Break- 
ing from his embrace, she asked, in a loud tone, 

"And would you dare to deceive me ?" 

" I would not, upon my honor," he repHed. 

^e looked at hun intently for a minute, while she tried 
to collect her scattered thoughts. At length, with great 
earnestness, she said, 

" It would be better that you were in your grave than 
living and here lying to my face. I gave you my heart be- 
cause you told me 1 had yours. You promised— ^you swore 
by high heaven and every star in^he sky, time and again, 
- that you loved me, and would marry me, if I only— only — 
only — " and her voice faltered, and, overcome by her emo- 
tion, she could. not articulate her thoughts. 

" Here's the devil to pay,'* thought Hampton, as he turned 
and twisted about in his seat. " Mary," he said, with ap- 
parent sincerity, " why do you doubt that I mean to fulfill 
every promise I ever made you? Do not, my dear girl, 
chide me with being treacherous to you until I deserve it." 

" When will you fulfill your promise?" inquired Mary, in 
a gentler tone, while her <$redulous heart told her that she 
had accused him wrongfully. " When shall I be your wife ? 
when will you take away all my fears and sorrows ? You 
see how pale and altered I am ! Well, it is all on your ac- 
. count. When — ^tell me when you will redeem your vow, and 
marry me v* 

" In the spring, when the birds are singing and the bees 
axe sipping honey from the flowers," he replied, willing to 
promise any thing which might allay her excitement and end 
the scene. 

'* In the spring — ^in the spring !" she said, as if musing. 
" Oh ! that will be too late. I can not live so long as I have 
lived. My heart will fret itself out of my body. Let it be 
now — now — ^now," she added, passionately, " if you would 
save me from death ; for how can I live with shame and re- 
morse gnawing continually at my heart ? No," she added, 
rising and elevating her right arm, '* I can not live with 
shame and dishonor pressing on me like a moimtain ; and I 
vow, by all that is true in a woman's soul, not to live and 
feel like a guilty wretch much longer." 

"Be composed, my dear Mary," he md, «ttfc««ft*kssL^, 
nemg and grasping her uplifted arm. ** "Be wsac^'ftfc^. Tt^^ 
wedding, I assure you, on the honot oi «^ \ivml, ^SmSs. n."^^ 
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place 9S wxm ub 1 oau nmke the neoem^ fknaogemcaitB. 
Do you Buppoee me to be yillain emoiMgh to wm. your love i^ 
confidence only to betr sty you ?'* 

" I have Bometimea teared Jo," abe wpliedi tiup^ her 
head aside to hide the expression of her face rfropi his eye. 

'' Think so no more, then, deftvest," he added^m a teone of 
io muioh gentleness and Junduess that she could mxjL xesiflt 
the conviction that he spoke sincerely, '' hut believe me :to 
be an htmoif^ble man, for I do jnot mean ito deceiviQ you. 
Will you— do you boUebve we ?" 

" I do believe you," shie whispered, ras he drew her to his 
bosom, "forjny heart could not be eouutameitome a« to love 
a villain as I love you." 

He ki^d her and caressed her, but she jbeeded him nod, 
for her eye and her .^oughts wandered. Sudd^y she 
started as from a alnmbeir, and, looking wildly at him, ex- 
<slaimed, 

'' If you .mean to deceive me, oh tell joae so, fear I can not 
bear 1^ hngeriiig torture I have felt for several weel^ any 
longer. Let me know the worst, and if death is Jio be xc^ 
doom, let it come soonJ' 

f' Death ! talk not of death iiew. We wiU live and enjoy 
our love for jaoany .long years." ^ 

Hampton found some difficulty in sustaining the part he 
had assumed. He thought that by soothing her she would 
soon leave, and the interview he disliked so much would be 
ended. He resorted to kindness of manner the further to de- 
ceive the poor girl, whose only sin consisted in loving him 
too pasuonately. 

'' Oh ! how happy I will be as your wife !" said the art* 
less, half doubting, half believing girl ; f'and I will do every 
thing in my power to make you as happy as myself." 

<'.0h yes, when we are married, the dayA will be .all sun- 
shine !" he aaid ; ** and thei;! how you will xegret that you 
ever for a moment thought me base enough to win your love 
and then desert you. But come, Mary,"^ he addedj desirous 
of terminating the sc^ae at^his favorable juncture, *^come, 
. it is growing late, and some gentlemen may be dropping in, 
and, seeing you hexe, would suspect you." 

She rose, and, accompanied by Hampton, passed into the 
street. When they reached the house of her relative, he left 
Jier, promising to visit her at her own home in a few days. 
As soon as supper was over, l&ttrj coxK<^^\xk&\ Ckl*^\!k»ai^ 
sad lep&ired to her chanibeT, to ie<iu\\ ^ \\xu.x\ia.^ ^^s»fc^ 
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iLufring her iaterview with Hampton. Many were her pleai»- 
ant thoughts and bright hopes ; but her heart at times mis- 
gave her, and, as a doubt of his sincerity oppressed her feel- 
ings, they became intensely bitter, and the hot tears gathered 
in her eyes. Between smiles and tears, ^ef and joy, like 
ji cloud that is baght to the sun but dark to the shade, she 
flfpent an unre&eshing night, and rose early next morning 
and made preparations for returning home. 

When Hampton left her, he reS^ed on what had oc- 
curred, and cursed his iate and .the unlucky accidents which 
hadinWved him so inextricably. Whatto do was the per- 
plexing question. As to fulfilling his >yow and becoming 
Mary's husband, that^ of course, he laughed at as a first-rate 
joke. But how should he manage matters so as to clear 
himself of what he considered the most embarrassing oocur- 
renoe of his life ? He had, in this instance, woven so tangled 
a web, that extrication, even with all his adroitness, seemed 
impossible. With many thoughts harassing him, he passed 
into the bar-room of a tavern, where he was accosted by 
two of his friends, with whom he speitt the evening. He 
drank deeply, played heedlessly, and betrayed a degree of 
xecklessness unusual even with him. Thus differently pass- 
.ed the night with poor Mary Winters, to whom love was an 
only hope, and the base wretch to whom her love was a 
-matter of the most perfect indifierence. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Whsnevsb, a vain man fails in any of his imdertakings, 
instead of ascribing his failure to a want of the proper ability 
in himself, lie attributes it to some foreign influence over 
which he has no control. Hampton had loved Ellen Mere- 
dith as much as such a person could love a piire-hearted 
woman,and, in endeavoring to account for his failing to win 
her hand, he had, among other causes, ascribed it to some . 
unintelligible influence on the part of Drayton. This sus- 
picion immediately becSuoae the parent of a strcHig prejudice, 
and his jealousy only awaited an occaaioiL \a ^^v^ SX»^. 
Qnejiight, in the society to whida. t\iey \w*!icL>i^XL^^"^'»^^ 
Urn jnoat e&cUJLally demolished au axgvxxa<&TL\. ^\lvJo.^^2^^' 
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ton had urged, whereupon Hampton roae and made a most 
malignant personal reply, which Drayton treated with scorn. 
Hampton's feelings henceforth were very bitter, and he never 
safiered an (^portunity of secretly maligning Drayton's char- 
acter to pass without availing himself of it. Drayton had 
heard of Hampton's clandestine efibrts to ii^ure his standingj 
and treated them with the contempt they deserved. When 
Hampton first hecame acquainted with him, Drayton gave 
him an outline of his career, and Hampton frequently en- 
deavored to prejudice others against him by representing 
him as a plebeian wretch who, having forsaken the imple- 
ments of a cobbler, had come among strangers to practice 
imposition on the unwary. 

Notwithstanding his secret malice, Hampton still con- 
tinued to call at Drayton's office, and, when there, he fre- 
quently disgusted him by narrating his successes with women, 
who, from his representations, had not the power to resist 
the influence of his fascinations. After frequent irritations 
of this sort, Drayton one day told him that it was base and 
ungentlemanly in him to brag of such things, and intimated 
a suspicion that he was a slanderer of much better reputa- 
tions than his own. A rupture took place between them, 
which, much to Drayton's pleasure, lasted for a month, when 
Hampton again forced hiinsdf on his notice. 

Mrs. Wilioughby has already been represented as a wom^ 
an of the world and a leader in the empire of fashion. To 
this position she never could have aspired had she not been 
possessed of wealth. She was one of those female Lycur- 
guses who issue their haughty mandates and think all oth- 
ers bound to obey them. Some followed her example and 
obeyed her commands ; but there were many among the 
older families in the city who scorned Mrs. Willoughby's vul- 
garity, and over these she exerted no influence, though she 
had wooed them on all occasions in her most aflable man- 
ner. Hampton was on the Best terms with the Willpugh- 
bys ; and, indeed, he was so far a favorite with Maria as to 
be one of the dozen persons to whom the coquettish girl had 
engaged herself, in order that the length of her train of ad- 
mirers might be incomparable, and that when she needed a 
gallant she might be sure of one sufliciently obsequious for 
her purposes. ^ 

Shortly after his falling outmtlb.Tii^c^oTL^Ha.in'ijton sought 
and found an opportunity oi iiio^i£Lxa\3XCL^'^^ 
hys the fact that Drayton Yiad ouce \i)tiot^^m ^».\>»ss^^ 
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vocation, and accompanied his communication with sundry 
slanderous insinuations. To Mrs. Willoughby the idea of 
taking the hand of a person who had once been familiar with 
shoemaking was utterly horriblei Indeed, so aristocratic 
and exquisite were her perceptions, that she vowed she could 
snuff a mechanic in the breeze if the rascally plebeian were 
within a quarter of a mile. Her felicitously-endowed nose, 
however, hach failed to detect the taint about Drayton ; but 
"when once apprised of the facts touching his early history, 
she protested she had always entertained a lurking suspicion 
that he was not what he pretended to be. Her sagacity in 
detecting the evidences of a fact, after the knowledge of it 
w^as familiar to her, was truly remarkable. To strengthen 
the credibility of a slander by innuendoes was a favorite oc- 
cupation of hers, and she manifested more adroitness in 
magnifying and darkening a doubt of another's pretenrions 
than any other expert calumniator in town. If there is one 
class of beings more than all others jealous of unfounded 
pretensions, it consists of those who are conscious that they 
hold positions to which, according to the canons of aristoc* 
racy, they have no right. Hence it was that Mrs. Willough- 
by was so extremely fearful lest she might sanction unfound- 
ed pretensions. She belonged to that singularly amiable 
class of persons who, having by good liick ascended to emi- 
nences, kindly kick down tne ladder by which they climb 
up, lest the rarefied and pure atmosphere of the higher lat- 
itudes should be infected by vulgar breath. 

Toward the end of winter Mrs. Willoughby determined to 
give another party, the brilliancy of which should far sur- 
pass that of any during the season. She was sitting with 
her amiable daughter one morning, engaged in making out 
a list of those who were to be invited. The young lady 
was about writing the name of Drayton, when the mother 
observed, 

" He shall not be invited/' 

" Why, ma, what is the reason you will not have him in- 
vited ?" inquired Maria, looking up with an expression of 
the most decided astonishment. 

" I want no wax-ends and lasts about me," was the gen- 
tle reply ; " for if there's any one thing I do most cordially 
hate, it is a shoemaker ;" and as the patrician Mrs. Wil- 
loughby concluded, her snub nose became aspiring, and sud- 
denly turned up with an expxesBiou ot \rKcoK\%^^^ ^^"^ 
daw. 



** HiB family is good," said V-vd^^, who, bping c«QceiY«il 
a fondnesg for Drayton, was loth to sacrifice him; *' and I 
have heen told that he was forced to maJke^ shoes wh^ he 
was young hecause his father's cixoumstances were so lo^ucli 
reduced that he could not afford to support his large fam- 
ily. IVe always heard that the Draytons^used to he the 
9no6t respectable perscos ahout here." 

" It's nothing to me what people's |^andf9.ther8 were," 
retorted Mrs. Willoughby^ as some unsavQiy recollections of 
what her own ancestry had been QSiiae up^hefqie her. '' I 
only look at what they thensselyes are, ?^d I am not goijog 
to patronize any impoistois, who, having ;]b!ee^ Bhoemik&f^t 
try to pass current iii soci^ as gentlemen." 

" fiut, my dear ma, the Merediths, and the R^ssells, and 
the Butlers all receive his visits, and I donH soe why wq 
shouldn't invite him* for, whatever he was m^t he is now 
as good as any body else." '*' 

" For Heaven!s flStke, Maria, don't be holding up these peo- 
ple to me as patte^^ns, for you Icnow I foUW nobody's opin- 
ions but my owK^. Th^ may let .eyery dirty me<^anic in 
town come to their houses ^if they please, but I $un resolved 
on keeping my comps^y select." 

The decided nmnner in w:hich this was spoken, together 
with the singularly uncompromising tojss <>f the head whi^ 
accompainied it^ assured Vw^^' that the doom of her favor- 
ite Djrayton was wriliieiL. Nevertheless, she ventured to 
urge, in a subdued tone, her objections i/o the rule her moth- 
er appeared to b^ attached jtp* 

"if you axe going, to be e;xclufiive, you wiU have a very 
small party, for the^e are not ten persons in town who have 
not some objection founded on the^r fainihes or their occu- 
pations ; and, indeed, J myself would be unfit for so select a 
gatheriiig, as it has not b^en quite a thou6a,nd yesi^s since 
some of my beloved ancestors might have been seen, under 
the most suspicious circumstances, prowling about little huts 
•in the skills of tho toijv^. You thmk there Is ^pbody better 
than .Suss^ Eobei^ts, .and her father^ you kiiow, was nothing 
but a shoemaker. Are you going to cut;her ]top ?" 

*' But she never made shoes, and she can't help what her 
father once did," replied M^s- Willpughby^ wable to meet 
her daughter's arguments fpkirly. 

"Mr. Drayton is a gentleman of fine mind) l^nd I will stick 
up forhim/'ssdd Miss W\\iQ\xg^Y» "^V^^cv^^isy^ per- 

tin&city. " His blood is exceWeii\., «jA i» «^«ri>iK58i^ 5^ 
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am^ him jgowL :SKim^ ±o Msoeiaite with, I dcaa't soe why 
vre should exclude him." 

*^Kow, Maria, you need not aay aaiothw wovd in hie fa- 
vor, for he 4tall not come to my house, aad that's flat," said 
the elder lady, with the snost intraotahle decision of pur- 
pose. ** Y^y, what in the najoae of ennunon sense has got 
into the girl ? Do you want to have all the traah in town 
invited to meet you, simply because they happen, by some in- 
scEutahlediqp^uiation of Providence, to have a little brains ?" 

The young lady-s cheek reddisned, her Up quivered with 
zage, her lit&b foot swixag to aadd fro violently, and, fling- 
ing the list of names from her handr.«he exclaimed, in an 
angi^ tone, 

" ^ell, if he is not to be invited, I vx>w I won't have waj 
thing to do with the party." 

''Why, you must have taken leave of your seven senses," 
said Mrs. Wilioughby, contemplating her enraged daughter 
with a look of great surprise. ;^e hesiiated a moment, for 
the young lady was humming a tune, as if she was decided- 
ly opposed to listening to anotiieir word. The iSinging ceased, 
and the mother continued : ** I met that Drayton the olher 
night jat Mis. iRusseU's, end he passed xito three times, and 
did not even deig^ to apeak to me. And, after that, do you 
think I'll invite such a brute to my house^? iN^o ; I wish I 
may be struck dumb if I Jo." 

The principal reason for her unwillingness to have Dray- 
ton invited was now put. Me w^ jealous of the attentions 
of otiheffs.; -and if one wasiunfortunate enough to neglect her, 
she was thenceforth unforgiving. Maiia'-s faee relaxed its 
expression slightly as she listened to her mother, and when 
«he had concluded, she said, 

'' He certainly did not see you, for he! is too much of a 
fleutleman to j,^ you ^tbout giving yon some tokeu of his 
respect for you." 

"He did bow coldly," said Mrs, Wilioughby; "but he 
never jdoes treat me with any attention, and I am resolved 
on cutting him. Mr. Hampton told me that he heard him 
ridiculing me, and after that I would not condescend to speak 
to him to save his neck." 

" I do not believe what Mr. Hampton says," said Maria, 
" for he is very jealous of Mr. Drayton, and says every thing 
Jie can invent against him. He has told me a thousand 
thin^ to Mr. Draytott*B disadvantage, lQi\l\ 1 ii«<v.^ ^^\ 'Col^ 
slightest regard to ihem" 
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At this moment the bell rang, and a servant announced 
Mr. Hampton. 

" I have a great mind to send him word I don't want to 
see him," said Maria, musing ; *' hut hb has got a ring of 
mine, which I must get from him before I give him his 
walking papers. I never was so tired of any body*a perse- 
cutions in my life, and I mean to afiront him and free my- 
self of him forever." 

In no amiable mood. Miss WiUoughby rose, glanced into 
a mirror, and then proceeded to the parlor, where the first 
thing which met her observation was the symmetrical form 
of Hampton stretched out most luxuriously on the sofa. She 
stopped and looked at him with amazement. £Us flushed 
face proved that he had been drinking. He smiled and 
sprang up, and, approaching her, seized her hand and raised 
it to his UpB. She jerked it impulsively firom his grasp, and 
drew her handkerchief across the back of it, as if she wished 
to remove the affectionate impress from it.- She regarded 
him angrily for a moment, and said, 

" You are the most impudent man in the worid ; you ce^ 
tainly must be drunk !" 

He returned her Searching glance, and then laughed out- 
right. As he was in the act of resuming his seat, he said, 

** You are growing marvelously prudish all at once ; how 
is your health, lady fair V* 

"Mr. Hampton," she said, with unusual dignity, "you 
will please henceforth to remember that I strictly forbid you 
to take any such liberties with my hand. If you ever at- 
tempt to press it — to defile it by pressing it against your lips, 
as I live, I will insult you." 

" Whew ! what a bobbery I've innocently kicked up !" he 
exclaimed. " Why, fairest of your sex," he added, gently, 
" the hand belongs to me according to engagement, and that 
entitles one to the privilege of kissing it when one pleases." 

"If that be the case, sir," she returned, calmly but coldly, 
" I will guard myself against any thing so extremely dis- 
agreeable hereafter, by revoking what you absurdly call the 
engagement on the spot." 

There was a decision in her tones which he by no means 

relished, and, rising, he took a chair, and seated himself 

near her. Leaning forward, he inclined his face very near 

her own, and, with a serious expression of countenance, said, 

in a. low and earnest tone, 

" I am exceedingly aotrj \^ 1 \iVTe oSetAa^ ^ ws.. ^ ^-t^fi^^ 
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me, if you please ; I can not bear to see that brilliant fore- 
head clouded. Believe-me, it was the strength of the love 
I feel for you that—" 

" Keep your love to yourself, sir, or give it to those who 
wish it," die said, interrupting , him, and at the same time 
moving her chair further from him. He looked amazed, 
and, a& she reseated herself, she added, " I will thank you, 
sir, to keep at a respectful distance. You* have been bru- 
talizing yourself by drinking, and your breath is extremely 
offensive to me." 

" I met a friend," said Hampton, in an ap(^ogetic tone, 
at the same time coloring deeply, for her remark cut him 
Beverly, " one wh(Hn I had not seen for a long time, and 
he insisted on my drinking a bottle of wine with him, 
and I—" 

*y And I wish his company had been sufficiently agreeable 
to detain you," she said, again interrupting him. 

" Forgive me," he said, earnestly, for he was anxious to 
conciliate the offended beauty ; " forgive me, Maria, and I 
will promise not to repeat my offense in future." 

As he spoke 'he rose, and a second time placed bis chair 
near hers. Whereupon she left the one in which she had been 
sitting and took a seat on 1)ie sofa, saying, as she did so, 

" I ask you for no excuses ; you can get drunk twenty 
times a day for aught I care. I do not know why you should 
choose to make your confessions to me. You are nothing to 
me, sir.* ' c 

"Nothing to you, Maria Willoughby I" he exclaimed, start- 
ing up as if her words were daggers to him. " Nothing to 
you, did you say ?" he continued, more passionately. " Oh, 
how strangely such wprds sound in my ear, coming as they 
do from lips heretofore ever kind and musical to me. Noth- 
ing to you, who have professed that I was every thing to 
you ?" Here he resumed his seat, and, fixing his look in- 
tently on the carpet at his feet, continued muttering the 
words, " Nothing to you — ^nothing to you !" 

" You will certainly attain to great proficiency in the pro- 
nunciation of those interesting words after a while," she 
said, sarcastically. " Yes, sir," she continued, her cheek red- 
dening as she spoke, " if the words are so agreeable, I will 
delight you by repeating them emphatically : You — are — 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to— me. I pity your cajse m.Q%^ 
truly i£ yon were ever ninny enougfai to imA.^ai& A<si -^^siRir 
meMt that you were any thiiig but a \ii£Lm^ xsaXXax ^V ^s»? 



Tttnieiiee to me. I hope ytm iriil BspmBxasB no difficulty m 
ttndenitaiiding ifie mafW,** 

** Maria Willoughby !" he aaidi in a time of snvprne, look- 
ittg stonily in heir eye, '* did yon not before higii bieayen en- 
gage yourself to me ? You will not oerttfinjy be guilty of 
ihe bkok perjury to deny it !" 

''^Ob no, sir, nothing can be forther from my heart at 
this moment than the wish to deny it,'* i&o remarked, in a 
tone of levity. ** I confess, sir, to the sin of having engaged 
myself, as you call it, to you ; but it does not follow, in ac- 
cordance with any logic current in the fashionable world 
with which I am acquainted, that onr that account 1 ami to 
perpetuate the engagement forever. Why, sir, I hwe' al- 
ways understood that, after a ppe-stem or a heart, thore was 
nothing so brittle as an engagement, and I have but little 
doubt thatyour opinions on that subject witi henceforth agree 
with my own pi'ecisely.'* 

As she closed her remarks she laughed heartily, whether 
i^t her own thoughts or at her lover's face, he cotdd not tell ; 
but certain it is, she laughed sis if a most humorous scene 
were before her. Far Afferent vras his mood, fosr, with a 
countenance of the most unsmiling kind, he said, when his 
astonishment 'iutd partly subsided, 

" I pray you, Maria, to retraot what you have said, if you 
would not drive me to despair. Forgive me the impropriety 
of my conduct this morning, and take back the words which 
are worse than daggers to me. I oen not live with the scorn 
of the only woD!ian I ever loved, truly dnd devotedly, c^ my 
brow, vrithering s« the ctirso of Oi»n.'' 

There wftS mnoh energy in Ms tone aiid gesticuls.tion as 
he spokO) bttt the lady was callonsv and, in return for hisae- 
riousnesSj said, laughmgly but very saioastically, 

" Db yoti mean to plant one of those ugly daggers of which 
you speak so pathetically in your wretched heart ? or will 
you not rather go off more poetically, and drown your sor- 
rows in the foaming bowl ? I flotcy the latter more to your 
taste. But let me entreat you, sir," she con^ued^ while he 
WBis writhing visibly under her sevBl»' raillery^ "let me en* 
treat you, ^ir, to reconsider that rash resolution of yours. In 
t£e event of ian becoming ^tal, the commmiity would never 
recover ftota eo irreparaMe a los^, and the femile portion of 
it wovld inevitably go xosA, ' «& w%a Ihs cisse when Mohaoar 
mSd'a father got ttiatried.' '' 
" I dettro yott) as t, p«ctiLCia3bat i«^r«t \» m^H--Vi ^65^3^^ 
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ritt, wb0 ftdoteti ^EOf^t— td Ibfgcrt tliU momiaj^'s proceedings. 
I have/' he continued, approaching her, " I have already 
Biifiered sufficiently to atone for tny dn« of iMs day. It was 
lArrong, t^ry throng in me to coctie hete, excited as I wui^ 
lids morning. What a fool & litUe wiala can make a 
man !" 

'' f hat is the first sehsihl^ teinark I ha^ heaid from you 
to-day/* she said/^' atiid I am glaid to see yoii ard retmning 
to your senses. I hope— "^sincerely hope, that now you have 
discovered youriielf to he a fi)ol, you ttdli siet about becoming 
rational." 

While she iras flfpleakiiig, HamptoiiL apjproiyched still nearer 
to het, and she ^fang up and liaid, in tt most unequivocal 
manner, 

" Ijf you come M near to me agfiiiii, t wiH leave you in 
sole possession hetidj. If you can Hot avoid being excessively 
disagieeabte, I shall be compelled to request you to leave me 
to myself." 

He drew btick, his hosoni headed- with pasnioti, and, knit- 
ting his bro\<%, he said, Dmgriljr, 

** You are a no<>hearted coquette, ttiid the otdy regret I 
feel is, that I should have been so great a &ol as to put it in 
your powet to^ wound my vanity. I haiilre now sufficient 
proof of yout entii^ heai^lessne^, and I scoM^-^I hate you 
for it." 

*' Sto^ yon ^peak like a man," she SAid) gftyly, *' and you 
ttttet the only f feelings I can reciprocate with you^ And 
now, sir," she continued, and her eye flashed wilh anger as 
she spoke, '^iftVou will be so go<>d as to return me the ring 
which you tbos^from my fiiiger, and leave me to my reflec- 
tions, I shall be tuldet a liksting 6bBgik.tion to you.'* 

" Bicu&e me, my lady, if you please," he said, with asar- 
doUic smild ; "1 must keep thiii trophy ;" 4nd heye he glanced 
at the ring Which sparkled oil his flnjget^. " I wish to place 
it among several slight tokeUs of afleetions tikat once were, 
that I have hoarded up with a miserly c&)pe. There id no 
telling -MlBX tvLtti my fate may take some of these days, and • 
it may be that I shall have dccasiou to set up a jeweler's 
shop ; in %hich etent, this evidence of Maria Willoughby's 
affection may save me from starvatioU." 

*' There will be no danger ef your starting, sir, so long as 
state prisons exist," returned the lady, {e6l\XL<g ^«^\!c<| n^sss^ 
at Mi Tetainingihe ring and the maxiliet mw^<3tL\ft «^f^^ 
cfit " Give me tfrat ring, sir T' f&be exc\toxa^^/\tSL ^ VssAw 
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*^ And k that tHe leascm she did not honor me with an in- 
Titstion ?" aiked Dmyton. 

" It is as tme, sir, as any one of the nine-and-thirty Ar- 
ticles/' replied £Kngleton. 

« I am glad to hear that my offense was not more gricT- 
oos," returned Drayton. 

*' How ridicnloos such things are in a republican coontry !" 
said Singleton. "I sappose that if Franklin, Bums, and 
Sherman had lived here, Mrs. Wiliooghby would haye cnt 
the illnstrions trio. She wonld have cot Franklin because 
he once wicked candles and stuck types — ^Bnms because he 
was nothing but a poor peasant plowman — and Sherman 
because he was once guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
making shoes. Now, die has more discrimination in such 
matters than judgment or sense ; and she would certainly 
give the cut direct to her grandfather's ghost, if, like the 
old king of Denmark's, it should happen to rise up." 

** Such persons are very ridiculous," said Drayton, " par- 
ticularly when they have no more cause for their pretensionfl 
to superiority than the lady in question. What would you 
say, Singleton, if I should tell you that her grandmother used 
to make up my grandfather^s linen ?" 

"I Bhould say, sir," replied Singleton, with a smile, ''that 
there had been some queer ups and downs in the families. 
But it is only what we see every day in this country ; and 
hence the superlative absurdity of those who pretend to make 
the origin of persons, rather than their own meritoriousness, 
the standard by which they judge them." 

'' I hope I may be able to survive so severe a cut," said 
Drayton. '' But, really, I hate to give up all association with 
the fair Maria ; for, though she is utterly heartless, yet it is 
very pleasant to talk and flirt with her occasionally. But 
the old lady's will must be done." 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

fipKiNG, ever bright and ever glorious, once more, descend- 
ed on earth; and flowing streams and verdant meadows re- 
Joiced in the breaking xip oi o\SL^sNm\fft^v^W3 ^QTsosAssiiL. All 
nature was gladdened by tYie EnwAft ^^ \)aa Stfy^^i-^^tss^frBR^ 
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goddess. The bfooks laughed in the Ban — evBry breeze came 
laden withperfume— the bleak forests resumed iheit foliage 
— and birds and insects sang merrily in green field and in 
woodland. Beauty was throned among the mountains, and 
her shadow filled all the valleys. 

Drayton's heart revived the freshness of its feelings as leaf 
and flower were presented to his view, and awakened a thou- 
sand slumbering associations of his earlier years. The win* 
ter had passed heavily over his head. He had mingled in 
the Bobifd mel^s of the city, often, it is true, with a sighing 
heart. No business had yet been ofiered him. Gloom, day 
by day, thickened over his prospect of success in his profes- 
sion. He was still the confiding pensioner of Hope ; lut her 
bounties, ample as they were, though they might solace, 
could not satisfy him. His little store of means was gradu- 
ally diminishing, and no opportunity of recruiting the waste 
presented itself. His spirit rejoiced when the cheerlessness 
of winter gave way to the bland influences of spring, and 
he frequently lefl the din and bustling crowds of the tawn^ 
and wandered forth to muse amcmg the beauties of the sur- 
rounding scenery. Though misfortune^, adversities, and pov- 
erty may press sorely upon us, yet, thank Heaven I we may 
still be affluent in our love for all that iis beautiful and grand 
in this outward world — " chill penury" docs not always 
freeze the *' genial currents of the soul" — and we may still 
gaze with undimmed eyes upon the stars mirrored in the 
bosom of the stream, and the heart may echo every strain 
that gushes from the throats of the forest warblers. 

One morning early in May, Drayton had been rambling 
beyond the precincts of the city, thinking of 'EHen Meredith 
and her brother. As he approached his office slowly, some 
one saluted him, "and on looking round he discovered the 
bright face of Boger Brown, who, after fumbling about in 
the depths of several pockets, p^uced a note. Drayton's 
eyes sparkled^ with del^ht as he glanced at its contents. It 
was &om George Meredith, stating that he had returned 
home on the previous day. After reading it twice to make 
sure of its contents, he placed it in his pocket, and addressed 
several inquiries to Roger. 

" Well, Roger, how does Miss Ellen look ?" 

'* She looks charming, sir^ and pretty much as if uhe could 
take the heart from under a man's ribs before he eould sa^ 
Jack Robinson." 

''TJiAt IB rery satisfactory," aaii I)i«qVwLv^^;^ toSw^^N 
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« and I will give her a ehance of roUnng me of xnme before 
the sun says good-by to the top of yonder hill. By-the-way, 
Soger, how does your love flourish ?" 

" Like a branch of a weeping-willow or an old cow's tail, 
sir, for it has a deuced inclination to flourish downward." 

" Why, what's the matter now, Boger ? The last time 
we were talking on that interesting subject, you were in 
flush spirits. Has the lady jilted you ?" 

" It's a queer piece of business," returned Roger, " and 
that's all I know about it. Mary is a yery strange sort of 
a girl, and she's kept me hanging in a state of suspense so 
long that I begin to think my neck is growing as long as a 
crane's. Poor girl ! she's bcNBn very poorly all spring, and 
I haven't hardly seen her for more than a month. She 
doesn't look as she did last spring, any hoi¥. She's grown 
mighty pale, and then she don't laugh and run about as she 
used to. There's something pressing on her heart, and I 
am afraid that, if she don't mend soon, she'll go into a de- 
cline." 

Koger sighed, turned his head aside, and began to whistle, 
to check his rising emotions. Drayton saw that some very 
unpleasant thoughts were disturbing him, and, anxious to 
console him, said, 

" Her health is not good, Roger, and that's the reason why 
she seems to regard you less favorably than she formerly did. 
These girls are strange beings, and sometimes act very mys- 
teriously. She'll get better before long, and smile on you 
as sweetly as ever." 

'* I hope so, sir, but I fear she wcmt," said Roger, looking 
very gloomy. " I do love that girl ! I try to get the better 
of it, but I can't ; for I don't believe in love that is like the 
handle of a coflee-cup, all on one side, as I am afraid ours 
is. I saw her the other night, all by herself, wandering 
about in the moonshine, just like a spirit, and looking at the 
stars, and muttering something to herself that I couldn't 
hear, all the time. She acted just aa if her brain was 
touched ; and I've thought over it a good deal, an4 1 wouldn't 
wonder if she wasn't exactly in her right mind. She didn't 
use to avoid every body a^ she does now, and her poor old 
mother is distressed about her strange ways." 

'* It is a singular case," said Drayton, who had listened 
attentively to Roger's account, /'a very mysterious case, 
Roger. But cheer up, my deax i^o^ \ ^^ ^VjNsd. 'mil pass 
orer hex mind sooa, aud Bh« ^N1i\^>^ ^>stv^\.%A «s^x^^ 
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was. When she recovers from her ailing, she will look upon 
you more kindly than ever; for a woman always makes 
amends in that way for any ill treatment she has shown to- 
ward her lover. Did you never ohserve that the moon al- 
ways shines the brighter after she has been struggling among 
the clouds a while ? Well, a woman is like the moon in this 
particular, and you may rest assured that, when your sweet- 
heart recovers her spirits, she will he more lively in conse- 
quence of her temporary sadness." 

" I hope so, sir,'' said Koger ; and he sighed again as he 
wheeled off. 

Drayton mused a while on what Roger had told him, and 
then his thoughts reverted to Ellen. His heart was thrilled 
with joy at the prospect of again enjoying her society. He 
determined to pursue a course of conduct toward her which 
would at once satisfy her that he felt a hearty interest in 
her, and give her no reason to suspect that he cherished a 
pas»on for her. Many are the resolVes of this sort which 
are formed ; and while every one supposes he will be able to 
maintain his unviolated, nothing is more common than for 
after experience to convince him of the extreme fragility of 
all such resolutions, for no one can anticipate all the turns a 
passion may take, and at some unforeseen moment he will 
unintentionally reveal what he has determined to conceal 
from all eyes but his own. 

It was near sundown when Drayton alighted from his 
horse, and entered the mansion at Oakwood with a flutter- 
ing pulse and a tell-tale agitation of nerve. He soon had 
the pleasure of seeing Ellen and her friend Caroline, who 
had ha^ened to welcome the return of the wanderers, and 
George and the colonel. They were in exuberant spirits, 
and Drayton thought be never saw a company more entire- 
ly free from all unhappiness. Ellen's complexion was a 
shade darker than when he last saw her, but her smile and 
her tones were the same. A Southern sun had left a deep 
bronze shadow on George's face, which strengthened its ex- 
pression, and imparted to it the appearance of an improved 
condition of health. Drayton's estimate of the happiness of 
the company was not at sdl exaggerated. The colonel's eye 
sparkled as he observed the animation that enlivened his 
son's face. Ellen was delighted that she was again at her 
home, and George and Caroline manifested a great deal of 
pleasure in being restored to each otIieiT. 
''And how do you like the South V' itkS^x^^^Twi^^^^ 
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EUen a few miimtM M&n he liad ezcliaoged ealiitatioxis 
with her. 

'* I like it very much,** die replied. *' How could I help 
it, when I saw my biothei^s health improving each day un- 
der the benign influence of its delightfcQ climate ? I ihall 
always love the South, beeauie he received bo much benefit 
there." 

" Did yon meet with any irreautible gentlemen with the 
8wart complexions of that sunny dime ?" 

" Oh no, sir, I resist all complexions alike. Do you not 
remember how you used to charge me with being the pro- 
prietress oi an adamantine heart?" 

" Perfectly well ; but I trusted that a Southern sun, and 
bright skies, and orange groves, and a thousand other things 
which conspire to reiser thai clime glorious, would soften 
even your heart, hard as it is." 

** That hope, like most of the bright sisterhood,*' she said, 
gayly, ** has gone down in shadow. By-the-way, I under- 
stand you have been making love to Miss Willoughby in my 
absence." 

" That is true ; but that love," replied Drayton, imitating 
her own thought and manner, " like all of the same family 
which I have known, is among the things that were. If 
you would keep my heart fixed in cme place, you must g^uard 
it like a faithful sentinel ; for if you wander, how shall it 
remain stationary ?" 

'* I shall be delighted with having the emnt thing placed 
under my control. I have always fancied it would be very 
pleasant to have a score or so of hearts under one's manage- 
ment. Such a situation; you know, afibrds o&e so many fa- 
cilities for studying human nature." 

" You differ in taste from Miss Randolph," retiumed Dray- 
ton ; " for when I went to see her a month ago, and ofiered 
her the control of my heart, she rejected it, because, as she 
said, she was affluent above all want in the possession of 



one." 



"What is that you say, Mr. Drayton ?" inquired Caroline, 
who, hearing her name mentioned by him, listened to what 
he said! He repeated his remark, and she said, 

" But you have not imparted the true reason why I re- 
jected it, which was, that it was but a fragment. The piin- 
cip&I portion of it was in the sunny South — " 

With my friend George," ttBA'iI>i^'j\«a/\sJt^TrK^^^^ 

Or Im oomponion I" aAded Cwts^iaaa. 
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" Well, then, if you speak truly, Miss Randolph,'' said 
Drayton, " there were no less than four hearts journeying 
together under the blue and beaming skies of the South." 

" Not so ; mine was here," said George. 

"And mine," added Ellen. 

'* Like the wandering stars of the shepherds of old, your 
hearts, in their transits, have been crossing each other's 
paths," said the col^el, who had been listening attentively 
to, and laughing heartily at, the badinage of the young 
folks. . 

'* And what a pity it was that, instead of each one going 
off by itself, they could not by some good fortune have been 
brought together into one pre-eminently bnlliant cluster, aft- 
er the fashion of the Pleiades," added Drayton. 

" In which event, sir," said Ellen, smiling at and contin- 
uing the conceit, "yours, from its unconquerable propensity 
to wander off, would have soon been the lost Pleiad." 

Here the conversation was broken off by the entrance of 
some of the neighboring young ladies and gentlemen. The 
welcomings were cordial, and a merry time ensued, which 
was kept up with undiminished hilarity by all present until 
supper '^as announced. After dispatching that meal they 
returned to the parlors, whither Mr. Roger Brown, who, with 
his fiddle, was an indispensable personage at all the merry- 
makings of the neighborhood, was speedily summoned. That 
gentleman took his station in one comer, and the fedt of the ^ 
dancers soon responded to the lively music of his favorite in- 
strument. 

They danced with great spirit, as people always do when 
any sport of the kind is extemporaneous. As Drayton did 
not participate in that pleasure, he soon found another source 
of enjoyment. There was a sentimental-looking youth in 
spectacles present, who was much in love with a young lady 
with a blonde complexion, whose red cheeks and mischiev- 
ous eyes indicated a relish of fun. To tease her lover was 
the object which Drayton now had at heart. The lady un- 
derstood his intentions, and favored them. He paid her the 
most distinguished attention. He enacted the lover so well 
that the gentleman in spectacles soon regarded him as the 
subject of the most mysteriously sudden and uncontrollable 
passion recorded in the annak of love. ' A« Drayton's atten- 
tions became warmer, the lover's face undierwent sundry ^or 
tesque metamorphoses of expreBsion, t\iei^^ ^>SB^w^va%*^^ 
iMuenee of jealousy variously xnodi&e^. 'bt«:^XL^^^ ^^ 
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lighted at his suocess ; and it would have been exceedingly 
strange if the young lady had not also been delighted, for tiie 
sweeter sex always relish these temporary annoyances of 
their lovers. Indeed, a young gentleman who is so unfortu- 
nate as to be very deeply smitten must expect such perplex- 
ities ; and it always appears to such a one, as he looks on 
such a scene with an intensely unamiable expression of face, 
that aU the fates and every human being have conspired to 
thwart his hopes, and to render the stream of love as crook* 
ed and as devious in its course as one of our Western riv- 
ers, which travelers, who are in a particularly great hurry, 
are in the habit of denouncing as the most wayward thingr 
in the world. In the present instance the lover watched ev- 
ery smile which the lady bestowed on Drayton with a most 
malicious eye. He considered him but as little better than 
a robber, who appropriates treasures that do not belong to 
him. As Drayton leid the smiling lady out under the blue 
heaven and burning stars, her lover's eye flashed £re, and he 
felt a blood-thirsty passion for revenge throbbing in his bo- 
som, which tortured him and delighted the idol of his heart. 
Oh, these flirtations are certainly most pleasant things when 
you do not happen to be their victim ; but when they are 
carried on at the expense of your spirit's tranquillity, you 
find yourself, singularly enough, very strongly inclined to the 
opinion that they are devices of the evil one, bent on giving 
a poor devil of a lover a foretaste of the infernal fare that 
he provides for his guests in his torrid home. 

Among the happiest of that gay company was Rogei 
Brown, as he stood there sawing his fiddle-strings, and watch- 
ing the motions of the dancers with a face radiant with good 
humor. Every one knew him well, for he was always to 
be seen in such gatherings, and every one had a kind word 
and a smile for him. Just then, too, his thoughts were un- 
shadowed, for they were not given to the wayward Mary 
"Winters. 

After the dance came music of a more tender and senti- 
mental character. Ellen took her seat at her harp, and ran 
her fingers over its chords, while the company gathered 
around her. Drayton stood near her, with the lady with 
whom he had been flirting hanging on his arm, while her 
moody lover stood solitary and apart, with his arms tightly 
folded across his swelling heart, in a comer of the room, from 
whence be darted on the head oi YaftTVN«i«aavdi^ destructive 
glances. The company "waa soon conv^^^^, «aA «^«r| ^^^, 
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with the solitary exception of the gentleman in spectacles, 
listened attentively to Ellen's song, which she called 

THE LOVER'S LAMENT. 

LoTe, like a sultan, rules the heart. 

And bears no rival near his throne \ 
Nor can green earth or sky impart 

An ecstasy like to his own. 
Each rebel passion of th& soul 
Submissive bends to his control. 

The bright round moon from east to west 

Is flinging o'er the earth her beams; 
From hill and grove, in radian,ce dreas'd^ 

Enchantment on the vision beam9. 
But moon, nor hill, nor blooming grove 
Can win my thoughts from her I love. 

The music of the moonlit sea 

Is floating upward from the shone, 
And blends in witching harmony 

With each wild song; the night-birds ponr. 
My heart, coihpanionless and lone, 
Heeds not glad bird nor sea-wave's moan. 

In this rich clime, where all is bright, 

And Nature ever wears her bloom^ 
Where day is fiur, and stars by night 

Take from the darkness all its jgloom, 
The heart with Nature should rejoice- 
But mine has neither song nor voice. 

It is not that I do not love 

The flower, the bird, the star, th9 sea, 
But that away I mourning rove, 
\ From one mr dearer unto me 
Than flowery earth, or glorious sky. 
And all that greets the ear and eye. 

While thus from home and leve away. 
With fresh delight comos back eacn scene, 

Each sacred hour and glittering day 
Which to my soul most dear has been— 

And when these^ memories o'er me come, 

My heart pants for its early home. 

"Apropos of that song," said Drayton, stepping nearer to 
Ellen as the last tones of her rich voice died away on the 
air ; " was it an emanation of your spirit while you were a 
wanderer in the poetical, South ?" 

'* That is a strange que^ion for a philosopher to ask," re- 
plied Ellen. *'Are you not aware, sir, that those damsels, 
whom the heathen Greeks called the Muses, like most other 
damsels, manifest an undeserved pat\.iQi\i\;^ W ^q\)s. ^iA3;.^V^ 
the almost total neglect of their own V 

H2 
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" Occasionally, Miss Meredith, notwithstanding their par- 
tiality for our sex," returned Drayton, with a smile and a 
bow, "when they discover a lady worthy to be called a sis- 
ter, they are by no means chary of their gifts ; and, for my 
life, I can not see any impropriety in supposing that, in the 
instance under consideration, they might have discovered 
such a one." ^ 

" Thank you, sir," she said. *' I did not create the song ; 
I only adapted it to a wild air of my own. Brother can give 
you all the particulars respecting its origin — not now, how- 
ever, for I suspect, £rom his earnest manner, that he is giv- 
ing the history of it to one who is more particularly interest- 
ed in it than I am." 

" I understand yon," said Drayton, as he glanced at George, 
who was conversing with Miss-Randolph with great anima- 
tion, on the opposite side of the room. 

The company broke up at a late hour ; and as Drayton 
lay on his pillow and recalled the events of the evening, he 
felt that his heart was more entirely devoted to Ellen thaa 
it had previously been. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The ensuing morning passed swiftly and pleasantly away 
at Oakwood. Ailer dinner, George proposed a boat-^ail to 
Drajiwn. 

" The breeze is fresh — ^the boat is a fine one— we can 
touch at the island, and then pay our respects to the * Ruins' 
on the opposite shore. What say you ?" 

"Nothing would please me more," returned Drayton, "for 
I should like to visit that rendezvous of all the evil spirits in 
this part of the world. Will the ladies nbt accompany us ?" 

"I suspect not," replied George, "for they have gone to 
recover from Ihe effect of dissipation last night. While they 
are napping, we shall be amusing ourselves, and by the time 
we get back they wUl have roused themselves with fresh- 
ened spirits for the evening." 

Roger appeared at a shott distance, and George hailed 
him and told him to get "the \>o«A. te^A^^ox ^ «aS\,\a^\»Rh 
he assented with a Bpaikling e^©, wx^ Y^o^^^^^^^^^*^ 
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Steps toward the shore. He was proud of his skill in man* 
aging boats, and was always delighted when an opportunity 
Was afforded him for showing it off. He soon returned, and 
announeed that every thing was ready for the sail, and they 
proceeded to the river. 

In a few minutes the boat was rtmning rapidly before the 
stiff breeze, with the waves washing her sides and the foam 
hissing at her bow. Roger sat managing the canvas in a 
waterman-like manner, while George held the rudder. The 
breeze freshened — ^the sail bellied beautifully — thelittle boat 
sprang over the restless waters, and the island was soon 
reached. 

They jumped on shore and wandered about admiring the 
beauty and luxuriance of the foliage. The island was un- 
tenanted by man, and over its trees and shrubbery the birds 
held imdisputed possession. Wild flowers were growing in 
great profusion in every direction, and Drayton stooped down 
and began to gather a bouquet, thinking the while of the 
sinile with which Ellen, for whom he designed it, would re- 
ceive his gift. 

■ " I will follow your exani^le," said George, bending and 
culling a rose. " I make it a rule never to miss an oppor- 
tunity of assuring the ladies that, when I am absent from 
them, I am^stUl thinking of them. A bouquet culled at such 
a time as this is a very delicate kind of flattery, for it con- 
veys to the fair one to whom you present it a proof that her 
presence is not necessary to remind you of her tastes and 
your duty, and you insinuate by the act that one species of 
beauty suggests to you thoughts of another." 

" And what becoming omaments flowers are to a lady !" 
said Drayton. /' I think that a pure white flower, blooming 
among a profusion of dark tresses on a lady's head," he con- 
tinued, thinking of Ellen's sweeping curls and the flowers 
she usually wore among them, **is a much superior adorn- 
ment to her than the most costly gem that ever flashed in 
the sun." ' 

Meanwhile the less sentimental Roger stood near the shore, 
with his hands buried in his pockets, whistling and watching 
the form of a black duck which was floating on the river's 
bosom. 

**What are you thinking about so profoundly, Roger ?" 
inquired George, as he approached the place whftCA b5& 
stood. 

'' Why, I w^ just thinking, ra, ^\i»X. ^ ^«rj %»Sk ^«*. 
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rd have if I only had my gun here. The way I*d take that 
feUow juBt under the elbow of his wing would be the right 
way. A fellow always has these first-rate chances when he 
can*t take advantage of them." 

** Instead of standing there and contemplating murder, 
you ought to be gathering some of these flowers for your 
sweet-heart. Why don't you collect a posy for her ? If 1 
were her, I would jilt you for neglecting her for a black 
duck." 

'* She's sick, and don't care a copper whether I pull any 
flowers for her or not," returned. Rc^r, as a shade passed 
over his features. 

" That is the very time when she most needs your atten- 
tions. When she is well she can gather flowers for herself; 
but now, when she is sick, she would be thankful for a pres- 
ent of that sort." 

"Roger mused a moment, and then, as if some very inter- 
esting thought had suddenly flashed on his mind, he l)egan 
gathering the flowers as eagerly as either of his companions. 
Their bouquets were soon com][deted, and they returned to 
the boat, which was under way again speedily, and career- 
ing on rapidly toward the opposite shore of the river. 

They landed, and began ascending the slight eminence on 
which the ** Ruins" were situated, at a short distance from 
the river. Many were the marvelous stories in circulation 
in the neighborhood touching this dilapidated mansion, 
which had an accursed reputation. According to the pojpu- 
lar faith, it was haunted by a legion of wild and capricious 
spirits. Among the credulous, it was most devoutly believed 
that the place was in the possession of the evil one and the 
spirits who were in colleague with him, who kept themselves 
out of the way, like other bad things during the light of day, 
but who, in the dusky twilight, came forth from their lurk- 
ing places and were to be seen hovering over the spot. Sev- 
erqj well-authenticated stories were told by persons who, 
having been under the necessity of passing that way at night, 
had seen spectacles which caused their cheeks to grow pale 
and their hair to stand on end. On dark and tempestuous 
nights especially were these emissaries of the devil to be 
seen enacting the most fantastic deeds. Amid the bowl- 
ings of the most fearful storms they held their infernal ca- 
jDusals, while their mad and demoniacal merriment rang 
wildly over the tumult w\i\c\v ti^e^ o\>XaAek. ^TSLetLmes 
tlf^y were seen collected To\iud t^\>\ftft, ^Tw^m^^^^a wsx. ^1 
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the skulls bf infants ; again you might discover them walk- 
ing about with torches in their hands, as if seeking some- 
thing which had been lost ; and one of the most common 
spectacles was to see haggard old women standing on the 
cljiimneys with bloody daggers in their hands, while their 
tangled locks and dingy dresses flapped violently in the 
night winds. For what particular object these mysterious 
meetings took place no one had yet been able to discover, 
although many shrewd surmises were ventured on by the su- 
perstitious. It was generally conceded that some dark and 
bloody tragedy had been perpetrated there« since which time 
the house had been abandoned by human beings, and was in 
the possession of the enemies of our species. There were 
some stains on the floor, which were regarded by many with 
the most holy horror, for tradition said they were caused by 
the blood of a most beautiful and innocent girl, who had there 
sacrificed her hfe rather than yield her honor. 

The site of the " Ruins" was eminently beautiful. For 
some miles below the windings of the river were distinctly 
visible, with here and there a green island lifting up its verd- 
ure to the light of heaven. The country on the opposite 
side stretched gradually upward from the shore, presenting a 
wide view of houses, and fields, and woodlands, while at the 
extremity of the landscape the city was seea with its spires 
piercing the dusky atmosphere which bung over it. When , 
they reached the deserted mansion, Drayton stopped to sur- 
vey the beautiful prospect spread out before him, thinking it 
the most magnificent he had ever seen. After admiring the 
varied beauties of the scenery, they advanced to the old pile 
of buildings, which was very fitly denominated the ** Ruins," 
for every thing spoke of desolated grandeur. The mansion 
had been constructed on an extensive scale, and in former 
times was the residence of wealth and splendor. The stone 
waA blackened by storms ; the windows were all broken out ; 
the firont door had rotted and fallen &om its hinges, and floors 
and walls were sadly dilapidated. Swallows made their 
nests in the rooms in which princely hospitality once enter- 
tained its guests, and, as they flitted through the windows, 
their twitterings sounded as melancholy as the rustlings of 
the dry leaves in a gravp-yard when the frosty winds of au- 
tumn are moaning over the decay of nature's pomp and 
beauty. 

They stepped into the hall, and. ev«t^ 'wox^^^l nj^Xk^.^ 
echoed over the mysterious silence \5;x«iX m^"^ ^^jOKSft^"^^^ 
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the voiee of desolation. As they went 09 a scene of de- 
struction presented itself. Floors, mantels, doors, ceilings, 
had heen torn from their places, and strewed in fragments 
oromid. Some portions of the walls remained, and the rich 
cornice attested the magnific^soe of the whole structure he- 
fore the ruthless hand of devastaticm had> done its work. 
As he stood within'one of the spacious rooms, surveying the 
havoc which had there heen done, Drayton tamed to George 
and said, 

'* I do not wonder that the supenrtitioas should imagine 
this place to he a fit conventicle for witches, and hobgoh- 
lins, and infernal spirits of all sorts to hold their meetings in, 
for really, even in the light of day, there is a feeling of des- 
olation here quite oppressive, and one involuntarily treads 
lightly lest he should start some slumbering spirit firom its 
recesses.*' 

" Don't be alarmed, sir ; there is not the least danger here 
by day," said George, smiling, '* for they who' are most know- 
ing on fsuch subjects seriously affirm that you can't see a 
spirit by the light of the sun. Siidh things, strange enough, 
can only be seen when one can see nothing else. There 
was a coinrageous feUow here, once upon a^time, who for a 
wager imdertook to remain in this ][dace 'through a tempest- 
uous night. He did not linger long, but soon returned af- 
frighted to his anxious friends, and gave them such a terri- 
ble account of the marvelous things he had seen that no one 
has been willing to repeat the experiment I think, \Rog- 
er," he added, turning toward that personage,^' that you 
once saw something very awful here !" 

Roger was engaged in writing his name on the wall. As 
soon as he heard the inquiry which was addressed to him, 
he wheeled suddenly roimd and answered, 

" Yes, sir, I did." 

" Well, what was it that you saw ?" 

'* The devil,'' said Roger, in a low tone of voice. 

"The devil !" repeated George, affecting great astonieh-* , 
ment ; " and why do you suppose i£ was he?" 

« Because nobody else is as big and as. black as he is," 
replied Roger, approaching George, and speaking scarcely 
above a whisper. ** He was as big as one of the trees out 
here ; his hestd reached up to the top of the chimney, and 
he was smoking a cigar about as long and as thick as my 
Jeff, He put one hand in 'bi&'bteeciYift^ ^<:^<&\.,%s^AL^«Ikfid 
up and down in front o£ the Yko\x«d Tgw&n^ <s<\\.\fisst^ ^kcsis$&s^ 
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than a chimney, and keeping his fiery red eyes fixed on me 
all the time when his hack wasn't turned." 

" Why didn't you hold some conversation with his hlaek 
majesty?" 

** I talk with the devil, sir !" said Roger, evidently much 
amazed at the suggestion ; " I talk with the devil ! Oh no, 
you don't catch this child doing any thing of that sort, I tell 
you ; the less- one has to say to him the hetter. Besides, 
what do you suppose I could talk to him ahout ?" 

" Why," replied George, " you mi^ht have asked him if 
he had seen any of your friends lately ; or how the weather 
was in his country ; or what the prospect of crops was." 

" Oh, you're only poking fun at me," said Roger. '* Now, 
sir, if you were to see him, you would he mighty clear of* 
asking hitn any such questions." 

"Indeed, I should like to hold a conversation with him 
very much," returned G-eorge, "for he is said to he a very 
shrewd and intelligent old gentleman. If he was in a talk* 
ative mood, he could tell one ahout a thousand interesting 
adventures he has met with when he has come up to this 
earth to see how his friends were getting along." 
•* Oh, Mr. Meredith, how you talk !" 
" Didn't I see you writing your name over yonder on the 
wall a while ago ?" 

"Yes, sir, I wrote it there," answered Roger. 
" I would advise you to go^and ruh it out," said George, 
" fot perhaps, when that sooty old fellow comes hack and 
sees it, he will think you want to see him, just as a doctor 
would if he was to see your name written on his slate ; and 
if he should return your visit, you will have no place to ac- 
commodate him in, if he Ib as hig as you say he is." 

While Roger was engaged in removing his name from the 
wall, George and Drayton passed into an adjoining room. 
Rog^ soon hurried after them, as he did not fancy heing 
left to himself in a house which had so had a reputation, 
and as there was no telling at what moment one might he 
spirited away from his friends to climes much less pleasant 
than any on this planet. 

" Here it is, and all the water that ever fell from heaven 
t50uldn*t wash it out !" exclaimed Roger, stooping down and 
looking earnestly at some stains on the floor in one comer 
of the apartment. 

''What ba.ve you found iheie,'SLogeT'\" m'o^^ft.^TK^Svss^'i 
approaching him. 
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" Look here and see — ^it's as plain as the nose on my face.'' 

" Then it's tolerably plain, Eoger. But what is it ? 1 
can see nothing ?*' 

*' Don't you see the black spots here, and here, on these 
boards ?" 

" Yes ; and what of them ?" 
' " Why, they are blood," replied Roger, looking up at Dray- 
ton with a very serious expression of face. " It is the blood 
of that pretty and innocent young lady.*' 

" Did sonie pretty and innocent young lady's nose take a 
fancy to shed a few drops of blood there ?" asked Drayton. 

"Why, sir, you speak ad if you didn't know any thing 
about it," said RogQr, rising and looking steadfastly at Dray- 
.ton, as if he wondered how any one could possibly be igno- 
rant of what was so familiar to himself. Drayton assured 
him that he knew nothing of the blood, and thereupon Roger 
cleared his throat, and, looking as pale as if the horrible 
deed were at that moment taking placie, said, 

" Why, sir, from all accounts, it must be over a hundred 
years since there was a very pretty young lady decoyed here 
by the man that lived in this house, and he killed her here 
in this very spot. It was a very stormy night, and ever 
since, on stormy nights, she comes back, and walks about 
with the red blood running from her throat." 

" That's a very remarkable fact, Roger ; but how do you 
know she comes back ? I should think she would shun this 
place more than any other." 

"It is strange, sir, but she does come back," returned 
Roger, as positively as if he had seen the young lady in ques- 
tion a thousand times ; " why, ever so many people have seen 
her. I never did, but my uncle told me he saw her as plain 
as I see you, sir ; and he also said that ahe was the most 
beautiful young lady he ever did see." 

" And this is the blood ?" 

"Yes, sir, without doubt," replied Roger. 

"And what became of the wretch who murdered her ?*■ 

" Why, he lived here a little while afterward ; and they 
say that he was almost haunted to death by her ghost, until 
one bitter cold and stormy night, when the devil came after 
him and took him away, and no mortal eye ever saw that 
man since. Every body was afraid to live in this house 
after that night, and it has been given up to spirits of all 
Jcinds, and you can see them^ieie «ia^ m^\.^Q\3LT&A.^ choose 
to come/* 
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" I think m take your word for it and stay away," said 
Drayton, as he left Roger ^d joined George. 

*' You had better, sir, unless you want to disappear like a 
butterfly when a cat-bird is near it," added Eoger. 

They wandered about inspecting every object of interest. 
George related many traditions associated with the deserted 
mansion, and, thus employed, an hour glided imperceptibly 
away. Suddenly they were called to notice what was pass- 
ing out of doors by a violent gust of wind which swept by. 
Roger ran to a window, and, looking out, informed them that 
they had better return to Oakwood, as the wind was increas- 
ing. While tli^ey had been wandering through the deserted 
building, the wind had been steadily increasing in violence, 
and it now blew with sufficient fury to bow the long grass 
to the earth, and to cause the waves on the surface of the 
river to be whitened with foam. 

"It is time to go,'' said George, ''or the passage of the 
river w;ill have more peril than pleasure for us." 

"I say ditto to that, sir," said Roger, "and 111 run on 
ahead of you, and get all things ready by tibie time that you 
get down to the boat." 

Saying this, he started off as fast as he could run, jump- 
ing a couple of fences on the way, and reached the boat be- 
fore his companions had passed half the distance from the 
house tO' the shore. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The afternoon was fast wearing away, and Ellen and her 
friend Caroline still remained in their chamber. The col- 
onel was sitting in the library, enjoying Bolingbroke's " Re- 
flections on Exile" for the hundredth time, when a guSt of 
wind, which caused the windows to rattle, startled him. He 
rose and looked out to see if George and Drayton were re- 
turning. Not seeing them, he placed the volume on the ta- 
ble and proceeded to the porch. 

A thin vail of vapor was stretched over the sky, and the 
sun's disk was pale and watery. The wind blew fitfully 
from the northeast. The trees would "beii'^. \ft\)»£v<&\ttsstfc^^ 
leBt gusts as they swept by, and, ia ti^e uexX xci»»Xfc^^^^^^^s^ 
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would follow. A stonn wai evidently brewing in the heav- 
ens, and as Colonel Meredith surveyed the threatening pros- 
pect, he felt fearful lest the young men should delay their 
return too long. As he stood glancing toward the opposite 
shore of the river» the ladies approached, and Ellen, placing 
her hand on his arm, inquired, 

« Where are brother and Mr. Drayton ?" 

" They took a sail after yon retired. I saw them an hour 
ago land on the other shore and pass up toward the * Ruins.' 
It is strange they remain so long, for the Wind is increasing 
every minute." 

A sudden blast rustled the foliage, and swept back the 
clustering curls from Ellen's cheeks. She cowered before 
the breeze, and, with her lip pale and tremulous with emo- 
tion, and in a voicef just audible above the wind, said, 

" Oh ! I wish they would return ! There is no danger, is 
there, father ?" she inquired, glancing anxiously at his face. 

" There is but little danger now ; but as the wind is grow- 
ing more violent, it would be unsafe to attempt to cross the 
river if they linger where they are much longer. Roger is 
with them, and he is an experienced waterman." 

Oaroline said nothing, but stood gazing anxiously toward 
the opposite shore. Her eye was the first to discover Roger 
as he emerged from the deserted house and passed rapidly 
down the hill to the boat. 

'' There is some one leaving the- old house," she exclsum- 
ed, eagerly, " and I hope they are all ready to return. > There 
come the others,^" she added, as the forms of George igid 
Drayton were dimly visible in the distance. 

Accompanied by Colonel Meredith, they proceeded to the 
river bank, with their dresses fluttering violently in the winds 
as the fitful gusts swept by. When they redched the bank 
they waved their handkerchiefs, in order to attract the at- 
tention of the young men, whose actions they were noticing 
with such painful interest. The river was /^de, and the 
boat was lying more than a mile from where they stood. 

When George and Drayton reached the boat the ladies 
waved their handkercheifs again, and the signal was re- 
turned. The winds rose with greater fury ,^ and the ladies 
found considerable difficulty in maintaining their positions, 
where the blasts had such an unobstrupted* sweep against 
their persons. ; 

The young men entered ike \K>«A.,«LTA'^%%T,'^\v^\\»d^^^ 
every thing ready for aaV^ing, tvxmft^ \ft ^^^t%^ ^\3l^ %:^\^ 
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^< The breeze Mows down stream^ and yon must keep the 
boat^s head np as well as you can, else we'll land too low, 
and this is ifath^ too stiff a wind to be tacking about in. 
Bless me, but we'll cut it across to them charming ladies like 
a swallow." 

" Don't you think we had better take in the sail and low 
her across ?" said George, as a gust swept past them. 

" Oh no, sir," replied Roger. " Iv'e been out in this craft 
in many a stiffer breeze than this. There's not a bit of 
danger. You just keep the rudder right, and I'll manage 
this bit of canyas, and the way we^ll out the white-caps m 
two will be charming." 

With this he tightened the sail, which had been flapping 
in the wind, and in the next instant a gust filled it and 
strained the ropes. Away the little beat sprang from the 
shore, like a high-mettled horse panting ibr the race. 

As Drayton pressed his hat tighter on his head, buttoned 
his coat, and looked out upon the expanse oi raging waters, 
his cheek grew pale, and, although he said nothing, he felt 
that his situation was far from being free from peril. How- 
ever, he contrived to put a good face on the danger, and 
tried to look as cheerml as possible. His fear did not es- 
cape the watchful eye of Koger, who glanced keenly at him, 
and coolly remarked, 

" I reckon, Mr. Drayton, you're not^ery much used to sail- 
ing in a high wind." 

Drayton smiled at this remark, showing as it did that his 
feelings had been penetrated, and answered, 

" No, Ex>ger, this is my first experiment in such a gale, 
and, if it please Heaven, it shall be my last. I confess I had 
as lief be on the other shore as where I am now, with this 
boat buffeting these waves." 

" I don't wonder at your remark, ar," said Hoger, looking 
quizzically at him, *' seeing the ladies are standing there. 
I know you are very fond of them, for, whenever I see you 
alongside of them, your eye sparkles. But there's no danger 
here, sir. See how we cut the water now ! You can feel 
her motion as she runs over the waves, just Uke a sleigh over 
a rough road. She's a first-rate craft, and is as safe and as 
much at home on the water as a duck." 

The boat flew before the wind. She dashed the waves 
proudly aside, leaving a streak of white foam is\. h«t ^^^. 
At times her Bail nearly touched the \>o«oav ell ^^ T«^^t. 
But onward she went, and Roget seeiaed \.o eiv^o^ Vet ^sasir 
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tion exceedingly, for his eye was beaming, and his cheek 
was flushed with enthusiasm. 

" Head her a little more up stream, if you please, Mr. 
Meredith, or you'll strike the shore below the ladies. Now 
-we go— now we fly, as if this httle craft was mad. She can 
beat any thing of her inches on the river. Don't she ride 
beautifuUy ?" he concluded, brushing the ^ray from his face 
with his coat sleeve. 

"Now we are in the middle of the river!" exclaimed 
Drayton, who was busy in calculating distances, and specu- 
lating on the probability of their reaching the shore. 

" This would be pleasant if one was only insured against 
all peril," said George, who was not altogether unpossessed 
of fear. ** Now we fly !" he continued, as the gale bowed 
the canvas like a swallow's wing toward the water ; ** now 
we fly like a bird, and in less than five minutes we shall be 
with the ladies. See, Drayton," he added, "see how much 
interest they take in our progress ! And look how they wave 
their handkerchiefs in the breeze !" 

The ladies were not only interested, but they were greatly 
excited with apprehensions. They were both pale with 
fright whenever a gust of wind struck the sail. They 
watched the boat's progress with the most painful emotions. 
Once, when the sail, to her fearing eye, seemed touching the 
wave, Ellen grasped her father's arm convulsively, and ex- 
claimed, 

" Oh ! they will be upset ! Why don't they take that sail 
down and row the boat home ? It is very fool-hardy to run 
such risks," she added, as the boat righted again, and came 
straining on toward them. 

"They should certainly take in their sail," observed the 
colonel, calmly, .notwithstanding the fears which he strove 
to conceal from the ladies. ^-^ But," he added, " Roger is a 
good waterman, and he would not wantonly risk their lives. 
I wish they were at land." 

Caroline's excitement was very obvious, notwithstanding 
her silence. She shuddered as each successive squall of 
wind swayed the boat from her upright position. . Whenev- 
er she fancied their peril particularly imminent, she walked 
nervously up and down the bank, wringing her hands and 
wearing an expression of deep distress. When the winds 
would Bweejp less violently, and the boat became righted, she 
waved her handkerchiei, and \ieii ia»^ ^gwXjb^ ^\^k «ome of 
2tB agony. 
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In truth, it was fearful to see' the waters dashing about in 
such wild commotion. The surface of the river was full of 
white-caps, as the foaming crests of the waves are called. 
The heavens grew darker, the river was lashing furiously 
about, the winds increased in violence, and danger seemed 
frowning on the rash atte^lpt to bully the elemental strife 
at such a time, But aU was as yet safe, and. the boat came 
nearer and nearer, diminishing the distance to the shore rap- 
idly. She was now so near that Bx)ger's voice, shouting a 
wild salutaldon, reached the ears of the ladies. 

But a hundred yards at length separated them from the 
destined shore, and joy sparkled once more in every face. 
The ladies felt that the danger was over, and spoke more 
cheerfully. Suddenly a gust of wind, more violent than any 
they had yet encounteudd, swept by them, and the sail of 
the bounding boat skimmed the angry surface of the river. 
Ellen shrieked aloud, and Caroline turned her head aside. 
Again she was righting, but a& she rose, a squall, still more 
violent, struck the sail and laid it flat on the surface of the 
water. A simultaneous scream broke from the ladies. Ellen 
fell, overpowered by her emotions, in her father's arms, and 
Caroline ran like a maniac, with her tresses streaming be- 
hind her, along the river's bank. The wind, which now 
raged furiously, tore the shawl from her shoulders, while 
she, unmindful of what she did, sprang down the bank and 
ran until her feet touched the waters. There she stood, look- 
ing toward the river, while her shrieks of distress rang with 
a heart-piercing wildness over the mingling strifjd of winds 
and waves. 

The colonel disengaged himself from his daughter and ran 
toward Caroline, fearing lest she, in the desperation of her 
feelings, might unconsciously rush into the angry stream. 
He caught her form as it was bending over the water in his 
arms, and dragged her from the surf. Having accomplished 
this, he glanced at the boat, and saw a spectacle which 
caused the blood to rush back on his heart. 

They were all struggling in the water. Roger was the 
only one who retained his composure. 

" Take to the boat, Mr. Drayton," he ecreamed, " and hold 
on to her. I can swim, and Til help Mr. Meredith and save 
him from drowning." 

Dra3rton gtasped the keel of the boat, and, glancing at his 
companions, s&w Roger in the act ot «e\xa!k% ^^Qt%<&^''^iV^^% 
not being able to supjwrt himself, woa ^vcAok^. Ka^^^"^ 
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caught him with a firm grasp and liUled hia head above the 
waters, he exclaimed, 

** Cling to me — cling to me, Mr. Meredith ! The boat 
will drive down here in a minute, and then you can get on 
her and be safe/* 

Drayton obeyed his first imjpulse, and, springing from the 
boat, reached the side of his mend in the next instant« 

" Go back to the boat, sir V shouted Roger, '' and I will 
take care of him. There I catch her as she floats past !" 

With one hand firmly grasping George's, Drayton extend- 
ed the other and laid hold of the rudder of the boat as she 
was driving down before the winds. In a moment he drew 
George to her side, and, assisted by Roger, elevated his firiend 
above the waters, exclaiming, 

*' Hold to the boat firmly, for Heaven's sake, George, and 
we will push her to the shore !" 

In a few moments the boat struck the sand and swung 
round. Roger caught George in his brawny arms and bora 
him up the bank. 

Ellen was just recovering her consciousness as Roger 
reached the spot where she had sank down to the ground. 
She sprang up, and, clasping her arms about her brother's 
neck, kissed him fervently, and exclaimed, 

" Oh, my brother ! my brother ! is he safe-^-^is he safe ?" 

Overpowered again by her violent emotions, she reeled, 
and as she fell Drayton <saught her in his arms. 

The lapse of a few minutes saw them all safe in the house. 
George was too weak to walk. He was assisted to his cham- , 
ber, where he gradually recovered his strength and his con- 
sciousness of what had passed, which seemed to him like the 
wild and confused events of some startling dream. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



The spring, which burst so beautifiilly on the earth, awak« 
ening bird, and jflower, and stream from the dreary torpor 
of winter, failed to animate Mary Winters's heart. There 
were glory and song around her, but within was blight and 
desolation. Her gay spirit, which had so ofteiTsmiled with 
the dowers and made melody wiWi \5aft Vvt^^,"^%a clouded. 
Her laugh was no longex to \)o iwotVi^^ xo^sfflk^TEkssx^ ^-^^ 
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the plain, aeiiher was ber song heard rising with the lark'B, 
like the orison of a glad heart. She was not seen, as for- 
merly, gliding along the flower -spangled margins of the 
bright brooks, culling garlijinds wherewith to deck her trans- 
parent brow, or clapping her hands when the rainbow span- 
ned the dark form oi the receding cloud. Her step had lost 
its buoyancy, and her spirit was languid and dull ; her heart 
had forgotten its former delights, and her words were few 
and often incoherent. Occasionally, as if unmindful of the 
grief which oppressed her feelings, gay silnbursts of joy pass- 
ed over her spirit and rekindled the animation of her coun- 
tenance. But such brilliancy was transient, and a settled 
gloom, cast from some unseen cloud, reposed on her face, on 
which, in former years, glad thoughts flashed like star-gleams 
on the rippling waters. 

Often she might be seen at her window, apparently look- 
ing out upon the verdant landscape, when her eye was dim 
with some unpleasant feeling, and she saw no beauty there. 
The little garden between the house and the road, in culti- 
vating which she had once taken so much pride, was now 
sadly neglected, and the yines, interlocked with weeds, grew 
as tangled and as wayward as the thoughts of her whose 
hand no longer caressed them. Her mother often rallied 
her <Hi her fits of abstraction, endeavoring to solve the mys- 
tery of the ehange which had passed over the spirit of her 
daughter. 

"We woh*t have no shade before the door, Mary;** said 
the old woman, one morning, w she stood in front of the 
house, " for the morning-glories are creeping about wild on 
the ground, as if they didn't know where the strings are 
they used to run up. Why don't you go and attend to *em ?" 

" Indeed, mother, I don't feel like it this morning, for I'm 
sick," replied the pale girl, with a sigh. 

" I should like td know wh«tt's got into you of late ; you've 
been moping about the house all spring, ^d a, body can't 
hardly get a civil WGord out of you." 

" I don't know What is the matter with me, mother ; all 
I know is that I don't feel right» and I reckon a body can't 
help being sick. ; And then you scold me every day, as if it 
was my fault," continued Mary, while a tear glistened in her 
eye. " I only wish I was dead, for then I would be out of 
trouble," she added, in a tone too low for her mother's sense 
of hearing, 

" Yoa're taking on in the strangesl xckAXOkSt iSi ^^ ^*^ 
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long," aaid the old woman, tartly ; "you act just as if you 
was in love, and if you be so, why in the name of common 
sense don*t you marry him, and put an end to it." 

" Marry, mother ! Who shall I marry ?" 

** Marry who ?" repeated the old woman, in a shrill voice ; 
** why, who would you marry but Roger ?" 
. " I don't love him, mother," replied Mary, calmly. 

'* I shouldn't wonder if you was in love with that man 
Hampton, like a fool as you are," said the old'woman, with 
the look and the tone of a termagant. " What do you think 
he cares for a poor girl like you ?" 

" Oh, my dear mother, do not mention that man's name 
to me again, if you please, for I hate him^ — ^I despise him," 
returned Mary, with a flashing eye, her cheek reddening as 
she thought of him. *' He is a wretch — he is a viper !" she 
continued, muttering in an under tone, and her lips moved 
after her words ceased to be audible. 

Wearied with the altercation, Mary rose from her seat, 
and walked out in front of the cottage ,* and, stooping down, 
she disengaged one of the vines wluch was trailing on the 
ground, and was in the act of twining it round a string which 
reached down from the top of one of the windows, when a 
voice fell on her ear, saying, 

" Good morning, Mary ; I hope I see you well." 

The voice was Roger's, and a melancholy smile passed 
over her features as she answered, 

" Only poorly, I thank you." 

*' Miss Ellen sent me here to get you to come over and 
help her to-day," said Roger, advancing toward her. " She 
says she hasn't seen you since she came home, and she'll be 
offended if you don't come." 

" Tell her I am too sick to come," said Mary, sighing bit- 
terly. 

'' She says she won't take any excuse," said Roger; and 
while she was hesitating what reply to make, he added, '' I 
suppose you heard what a time we had yesterday evening ?" 

" I did not hear any thing ; what was it?" 

" Whyi you see," returned Roger, " that Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Drayton, and I went over in the sail-boat to that old 
haunted house, and we got upset as we were coming home. 
I always thought it was bad luck going to that place, and 
I mean to keep away from it hereafter. Well, as I was 
going to say, we got upsets wiililLt.'^ct^^^ <^^\&!^ /^thin 
an ace of being drowned^* 
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"You don't tell me sol" exclaimed Mary, starting back, 
and holding up her hands in astonishment. " And how is 
Mr. Meredith now?" 

*^He*s pretty well this morning, I believe." 

"Then I'll go and see him," said Mary, taking a step to- 
ward the house. Suddenly she stopped, and, diredling her 
eyes to the ground, appeared to be engrossed with some deep 
and troublesome thoughts, for she sighed, and looked very 
sorrowful. 

" Come, Mary, you had better make haste, and Til do my- 
self the jpleasure of walking along with you," said Roger, 
wondering why she hesitated. 

"I don't think I ought to go," she murmured, still con- 
tinuing to look on the ground. "No, I can't go," ^e con- 
tinued, in a low tone. "I am not well enough. Yes, I 
ought to go. I will go !" she added, in a firmer voice. 

While Mary was making preparations to visit Oakwood, 
Roger gave the old woman a lively acioount of the accident 
which had occurred on the previous day, not forgetting the 
important part he had acted. His narrative interested the 
old lady very deeply, as was manifest from the horror which 
her countenance exhibited. She applauded Roger warmly 
for his efforts in saving George, telling him he had acted Hke 
a hero. " 

Attended by Roger, Mary proceeded toward the residence 
of Colonel Meredi^ ; and, as they waUced along, he gave 
her a second edition of the story, much improved and highly 
embellished, with which he had already delighted and ter- 
rified her mother. 

She spent the day at Oakwood, and the shadows of even- 
ing were stealing over earth, when she started to return to 
her home. On reaching the road, she perceived a man on 
horseback coming toward her from the city. When he got 
hear enough, she recognized him, and started back as he 
addressed her familiarly. 

" Ah ! my fair lady, whither wend ye at so late an hour, 
without a gallant ?" inquired Hampton. 

Her frame shivered with contending Amotions as his voice 
greeted her ear. It was the first time she had seen him 
since her visit to the city. She had loved him deeply, until 
his conduct convinced her that he was a villain. Her love 
gave way before a feeling of intense hatred as a sense of the 
wrongs he had practiced came over het mt\i %. ^OkloAsfissaii, 
power. She now ioathed him wiiki a\>\X\eiiLQi<»^ ^^\v>^ "orX 

1 
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before experienced. She did not answer his question, and 
he added, 

'' You've grown distant to your old friend and lover.." 

''I wish, sir, you would ride on and leave zne to myself. 
You're a villain, and I want to have nothing to do or to say 
to such a creature 1" . r 

"Don't you get into a rag^e, my pretty pet," said Hamp- 
ton, riding nearer to her; "it don't become you. Come, 
my lady fair, give me your hand, on^ let's n»ake up>" he 
added, leaning over his saddle. and extending his hand to- 
ward her. •* 

''If you hadn't all the impudence in the world, you 
wouldn't dare to speak ta me," said Mary, firmly ^hile her 
eye flashed with rage, and she recoiled from his, proffered 
hand. " You're a vile wretch — -your heart is black with 
exime ; and do you think that, knowing you as well as 1 do, 
r would touch your hand^" . > 

Hampton laughed, and in a sarcastic tone inquired, "If 
I am a vile wretch, what are you ?" . 

"A girl that was innocent until she knew you;" she re- 
plied. "One whose chief sin is, that she listened to your 
poisonous breath. One whose life you Ijiave made bitter. 
One that thinks you hateful^and scorns you as she would a 
serpent. One that trusted you, not knowing what you were, 
and was betrayed l^ you." 

" Is that all ?" adked Hampton, saliricaUy. *' It all conies, 
my lady, of having^ nich a pretty face as you have. Don't 
blame me, but your own blue eye and red lip.",, 

The blood rushed ^o her cheeks-^her brain reelect— and 
she could scarcely support her excited j^ame. In that mo- 
ment was bom a passio^, of which, 4mtil then, she had known 
but little^rra deep and strong desire to be revenged on the 
man who had. won her ccmfidence by fair and solemn prom- 
ises, only to betray her. The thought that he should now 
dare to laugh at her for trusting to him was more than she 
could bear. She might have borne neglect, but she could 
not brook his taunts. All the pride of her heart rose and 
spumed the thought of passively submitting to^his jeers. 
She felt her right arm nerved with imusual strength, and 
wished for the power to inflict on the heartless perpetrator 
of her .wrongs the punishment she knew he merited. She 
Attempted to.speak, but her tongue was paralyzed by passion. 
£lhe poBBed on a short distance anCL X\an&dL, voL^>V^w%%tera- 
^j^ at JUm, exclaimed, 
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"You'll Sufier for this.*' 

She walked fiom him rapidly, while Bounds of laughter, 
and Words which ^e did not understand, hut which she felt 
to be insulting, reach^^d her ear. The intense agitation of her 
feelings soon overcame her, and she sat down by the road- 
fddev and wept bitterly. When ffhe again rose it -was: grow- 
ing' dark, and she piroceeded homeward with a firmer and 
quicker step. Arrived there, die complained of dizziness 
and sickness, and retimd to her chamb^. Wil^ her head 
on her pillow, she thought of many means of gratifying her 
revenue, until her thoughts biftcame wild and delirious. Her 
pulsation grew violent-— her heart throbbed^^^-wid a raging 
fever soon burned in every vein. 

For a -v^ek h^ recovery was conindered doubtful by her 
pihysician. At the expiration of that time the disease as- 
sumed niore favorable symptoms, and she began to conva- 
lesce. It was the first of June befixfe she was able to walk 
abroad, and look upon the green and smiling landsca^ie. To 
her eye every tree and hill seemed ehaag^id. At time9her 
words were wild and mysterious. It was obvious that « her 
reason wto clouded, and that some strange hallucination had 
usurped the doniinion of her mind. 

Eoger was deeply affected by her Elness,' and' Visited the 
house each day to learn how the disease was progressing. 
When ishe grew strong enough tO' walk forthf he istill con- 
tinued his visits, for she was kinder to him than she had 
ever been befote . All his former love Ibr. her was rekindled, 
and^ she wad once mord the ruling" sttur of his destiny. His 
spirits became buoyant with hope ; and his prospect of Se- 
curilig the hand of the fair ^ giti of i^irhom he had dreamed, 
and for - Whom' he hjeld entOrtSAned a j^aesion for yeaz8,^Wa8 
again smiling. 

He viewed the aberrations oi her mind as the result of a 
temporary derang«^ment caused by her extreme illness, and 
felt assured that the clond wonld Soon pass away and leave 
her thoughts unshadowed. Notwithstanding the kindness of 
her manner, and the gentleness of her tottes whenever she 
sjpoke to himroceasicxaal outbri^filts of a passion, dark and 
fearful, escaped her. Her look and maimer were at times 
full of mystery ; and the more he reflected on the wildness 
and strangeness of her words, the more he whB perj^exed and 
the deeper were his s^pathies. 

motionleae cork as it floated on tlie cleax \K>«iQn£L q1 H^ ^w^^ 
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a short distance from the house in which Mary lived. He 
was wondering what had become of all the fishes, and think- 
ing of Mary by turns. His seat was the root of a tree near 
the margin of the stream, and he waited with all the pa- 
tience characteristic of a genuine devotee c^ the rod for the 
encouragement of a nibble, endeavoring to satisfy his inquis- 
itive mind as to the reason why fishes diould one day appear 
to be ferocious with hunger, and the next regardless of the 
bait which was presented most temptingly to their senses. 
Above his head the bank rose a few feet, and on it bushes 
grew most luxuriantly. Along the top of this bank a path 
wound, leading from the road to the bridge thrown across 
the creek near its mouth. 

While he sat indulging his speculations, with a face on 
which an expression of despondency was gradually thicken- 
ing, he heard footsteps approaching. Presently the sounds of 
a voice, as earnest as if engaged in discussing a favorite sub- 
ject, broke upon him. He listened attentively. The voice 
was Mary's, and, as soon as she drew near enough to lie in- 
telligible, he heard her say, 

" Yonder is the place ; but he never comes there now. If 
he would pnly meet me there, couldn't we have a. merry 
time ? But liien he won't come here no more, never and 
never. He don't care for the poor girl he loved. They say 
that's the way with cruel men: they pluck the rose, and 
then don't care for the bush they have stripped and left des- 
olate. Did he laugh at me wiUi his lying mouth ? I wish 
ha was hanging up on that tree, that the little birds might 
come and peck his eyes out." 

Here she laughed hysteripally ; and, as Roger listened, his 
cheek grew pale with wonder and fear. A moment's silence 
ensued, and then he heard hejr singing, 

'' They say that he's a gentleman. 
And that his words are tnie ; 
But oh ! I wish a rope was span, 
And that it had its due.** 

Roger list^aed no longer, but sprang up the bank and was 
soon by her side, unobserved by her. Her look of wildness 
startled him, and, as Jie placed his hand on h^r shoulder, 
before speaking to her, she shuddered and jumped aside, ex- 
claiming, "Ugh ! he is here !" 

"What is the matter, Mary?" asked Roger, in a low and 
gentle tone. " IVs me-^\?« oiii:^ ^^*^^* I^csa't look so fiight- 
emdr 
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She stared insanely at him far a moment without utter- 
ing a word, and then, as if just recognizing him, she hung 
her head, while, a blush suffused her cheeks, and tears start- 
ed to her eyes. He regarded her with a look of intense sym- 
pathy, and said,. 

"Oh ! tell me— tell me, Mary, what ails you?" 

"I've had such strange feelings,^* she said, becoming more 
composed, and assuming her usual look and manner. " And 
oh ! I've dreamed such horrible things." 

It was in vain^ that he tried to get from her what he 
deemed to be some fearful secret, for, to all his anxious in- 
quiries, she returned no other ans^rer than that she had been 
troubled with strange dreams. 

He was perplexed to understand how a dream could pro- 
duce such effects, but his credulous heart yielded up its 
doubts, and he ascribed her conduct to some momentary il- 
lusion, and became satisfied. They walked on, and when 
they reached the bridge, he asked, *< And why did you not 
marry me, Mary, last winter^ as I wanted you to do ?" 

" I didn't love you enough then," was her reply. 

" Let us come togeth^ as soon as you get entirely well. 
We can live with your mother, and Colonel Meredith will 
let me have a piece of land, and I can make a very good 
Uvingoffit,Iknow." 

Mary shook her head, and her cheek was very pale as 
she said, " I would consent if it wasn't for one thing." 

"And what is that, Mary ?" 

" I can't tell you," she replied. She hesitated a moment, 
and turned her bright eye on him, and added, "Will you do 
any thing in the world for me, as you said you would a little 
while ago?" 

" Indeed I will," he replied, decidedly. 

"You wouldn't marry me if you knew all things," she 
said, in a mournful voice. 

"I would," he replied. 

" Swear to me, by this bright creek, that you will help 
me to do whatever I ask you," she added, with an insane 
look glaring from her eye, which he had observed when he 
joined her. 

" Well, Mary, I do swear it." 

"I am not what you think I am," she said, looking pite- 
ously in his face. " Will you help me tear his eyes out," she 
added, wildly, " and then the serpent won't be ^\Aft "Vft ^Jcjwssjl 
any more simple birds, ^* 
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"What do you meaa, Mvy ?" 

She looked mysterionsly at him, and he lecoiled, presaed 
his hand againat hit brow, aa if some horriUe idea,, had just 
flashed on his mind, and asked, 

" Has — ^has any one — ^has Hampton — " 

" Oh yes !" she exelaimed, bursting into tears ; 'f and if it 
hadn't been for his lying tongue, I might have been so happy, 
for then I'd have been your wife." 

He could scarcely beheve what he heard. He gasped for 
breath — ^his emotions choked him — ^he tore hiahair, and ex- 
claimed, *' ril— I'll tear his black heart out. VI 

'* You mustn't stain your handa*— you mustn't kill himr— 
only cut his face up, so he can't deludd any more, innocent 
girls with his smiles. Will you do it for my sake?"' 

"Yes — yes<— by my love for you. I'll swear it I" he ex^ 
claimed, brandishing his clinched fists above his head. '*! 
always hated him. He has often insulted me. I; always 
knew he meant yoi; no good. And was he the cause of your 
not marrying me ?" 

*' Indeed he was. Will you punish him for itt Will you 
make him look so ugly that nobo^ will know him?" she 
said; laughing hysterically again. 

" Oh, do not laugh so, Mary !^' 

" Will you cut his face up into little pieces, and pull his 
eyes out?" 

Roger nodded: assent, and she threw her arms ajround his 
neck, and clung to him with a nervous grasp. The wild 
stare of insanity was bright in her eye. The truth that she 
was no longer under the guidance of reason flashed on him 
with overpowering force. Suddenly she withdrew her. arma 
from his neck, sat down on the bridge, and wept profusely. 

Her sobbings were audible, and, as he listened to themi 
he stamped his foot violently on the bridge, and vowed most 
solemnly to avenge the cause of the injured ^1. 
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1' CHAPTER XXXII. 

r ■ c , - 

Roger alept but little diiring the mght, for Mary's image 
was continually present to his mind ; and her wild eye, her 
piteous entreaties, her maniacal laugh, her burning tears, 
appealed' irr^stibly to his sympathies, and caused his heart 
to swell with the desire to become her avenger. The more 
he reflected on Hampton's conduct, the less palliation he 
found for it; and when he thought that by his villainy, too, 
the prospect of his own happiness had been blighted, an ar- 
dent thirst for revenge took possession of him. His slum- 
bers were^ short and fitful. Horrible dreams glared on his 
mind. Mary and her injurer came before him associated 
with the most terrific scenes, in which he himself acted con- 
spicuously.* 

He rose with the dawn and walked forth. The breezb 
was sofl, and the birds were pouring out their matin melo- 
dies from 'every green tree ; but his heart hefeded not the 
gentleness' of the one nor the sweetness of the oth^r. The 
only thought which agitated his feelings was the damning 
injury which had been practiced on the girl he loVed, and 
his only desire was for revenge. He soon met Colonel Mer- 
edith, and Wd, " \ 

" Can I take one of the horses, sir, and go to town to-day ?" 

" Certainly. But, Bx>ger, what is your err^d ? Are you 
going ill quest of a doctor ? You look pale enough to need 
&e advice of one. Are you sick?" 

" Yes, sir. Fve not been well all night, and, as I*m not 
fit for work to-day, I thought I might as well go to town and 
attend to ^me business I've got there, if you have no objec- 
tions, sit.'V 

•* Very^well, Eoger, you can go," returned the colonel, re- 
suming his walk. 

Not knowing into what perils his enterprise might lead 
him, and wishSig to be ready fbr any eniergehcy, he took 
from his trunk aH old dagger whicli had lain useless there 
for many years, and proceeded to make the necessary prep^ 
aratidns for his journey. His arrangements were wsoxn. <5«tol- 
pleted, and he movaited the horse and I'ode \jcfww\ ^^ ^^ 
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with an agitated heart. He left his horse at a livery-stable 
in the suburbs of the town, and proceeded on foot along the 
streets. He called at Hampton's office, but did not find him. 
He took a station in the vicinity, from which he commanded 
a view of the entrance to the office, and awaited impatiently 
the approach of the person whom he wished to see. Hour 
after hour passed by, and yet Hampton came not. At times 
he thought he recognized his form among the crowds press- 
ing onward, and his heart leaped with emotion ; but, when 
the individual came near, he would prove to be a stranger. 
At length the day wore away, and the stars came forth. 
Despairing of finding the person he sought, he walked along 
the streets, scrutinizing every form among the multitudes 
whom he encountered which bore any resemblance in size 
to Hampton. 

The town clock struck the hour of nine as he was passing 
the *' Rising Sun" tavern. Loud voices attracted his atten- 
tion, and he stopped and listened. The tones of a voice he 
had frequently heard reached his ear, and his feelings re- 
vived. The night was sultry, and the doors and windows 
were all thrown open. He stepped cautiously within the 
door, and heheld a group of a dozen persons gathered about 
two men who were engaged in an animated controversy on 
the engrossing political subjects of the day. The loud voices 
and vehement gestures of the parties betrayed the excited 
state of their feelings. The lookers-on appeared to be great- 
ly amused, and when any thing was uttered which seemed 
witty or severe, they laughed boisterously. They evidently 
belonged to that most estimable class of jpersons who, in 
slaking their thirsts for knowledge, do not scorn to drink from 
streams which are muddled by vulgarity. Had they been 
at all squeamish, they would not have remained to enlarge 
the boundaries of their intelligeifce by what feU from the 
lips of these champions of the respective political parties of 
the period, as it was impossible to imbibe a drop of informa- 
tion without, at the same time, swallowing a tolerably co- 
pious dose, of profanity. 

Roger's heart shrunk back for a moment^ as the form of 
the person he had been seeking all day now stood before him. 
Hampton cherished some political aspirations, and, as he was 
fond of showing off' his dexterity in the use of the weapons 
generally employed in political warfare, he never suffered an 
opportunity to pass unheeded.. 'Ea Yi^ \^a«iv drinking deep- 
fy, and was evidently paitiaYl^ vn.toTic«Aft^. "fii^Oosa^^^ 
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flushed, and his arguments Were garnished with the most 
horribly profane expletives. In his right hand he held a 
large walking-stick, and, from the free use he made of it, it 
seemed frequently that he was contemplating the propriety 
of using it to floor his antagonist, wJio stood rock-like and 
immovable, notwithstanding the blended force of passion and 
logic directed against him. Hampton was a Federalist in 
his poHtical views, or, rather, he got his pc^tical opinions 
from the leaders of the Federal party, and he was instru- 
mental in introducing their opinions iiito .'places w^^here^ but 
for him, they in all probability would never have penetrated. 
His antagonist was a vile-looking Democrat, of small stature, 
who was called Jim Short. His face indicated the predom- 
intUice of beastly feelings, for in addition to its deep natural 
marks were some deeper artificial ones, which looked as if 
he had scraped acquaintance with some cudgel which had 
> left him ineffaceable mementoes of its regard for him. While 
talking, he was in the habit of casting furtive glances around, 
as if anxious to read applause in the looks of listeners, or as 
if he was momentarily expecting a salutation from one of 
that class of human beings, who are so particularly perplex- 
ing to gentlemen of his caste, known among men by the des- 
ignation of constables. To this individual the interests of 
the great Democratic party were committed on this occasion. 
Hampton had made some remarks derogatory to the charac- 
ter of Mr. Jefferson, when Short, taking fire, exclaimed, 

" 1*11 9wear that's not so. Tom Jefferson is the best and 
greatest man that ever lived in the tide of time, and that's 
more than you can say for old Adams, whose Federal heart 
is as hoHow as — ^as — ^as — •" 

** As your head, if you would have the hollowest thing in 
the world to compare it to,"^ said Hampton, coming to his 
antagonist'^ relief with an illustration which was remarka- 
ble more for its truth than its courtesy. 

There wias a very fat individual standing near Short, who, 
on occasion, could pour forth a perfect cataract of laughter. 
The fat man gave way to an extraordinary burst of merri- 
ment, much to Short's annoyance. Casting a malicious 
glance at the shaking members of the fat body. Short vo- 
ciferated, 

" Whether my head is any hollower than some other peo- 
ple's has nothing to do with this argument. It can tell 
what's what a little too well for some folks who think th&mr 
selves very knowing for the smalleat xe«i»ou m ^'^ '^^'^^% 
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I won't mention names, for fear of being personal," oontin- 
ued the furious Democrat, slackening his impetuosity as he 
discovered a firown darkening his antagonist's brow, and saw 
his cane moving upward. " Tom Jefierson is the poor man's 
friend, but old Adams would grind *em to the earths" 

" Jefferson is about as good as common men," said Hamp- 
ton, relaxing the rigidity of his expression, " but he is the 
advocate of doctrines which would subvert all law, and in- 
troduce anarchy into the country." 

'* The man that writ the Declaration of Independence^'' 
bawled Short, " is no fool. But look at old Adams," he con- 
tinued, connecting his sentences by links of the most imin- 
telligible remoteness, '* how he hates the French ! and if it 
hadn't been £or them, we'd all been slaves to the British 
now." 

" The French rendered us important services," returned 
Hampton ; '* but that is no reason why we should sustain 
them in trampling under foot every thing that is sacred, like 
a nation of Ostrogoths." 

'* They are not a nation of hogs," returned Shorty mistak- 
ing his antagpnist's last word, to the great amusemtent of 
one or two present, who had heard oi^ such barbarians. 
'* They are no hogs, but perfect gentlemen and true patri- 
ots. If it hadn't been tor th^m, the British would have 
licked us at the siege of Yc^ktown." 

" Would you slander the prowess of your own countrymen, 
you traitor :" exclaimed Hampton, with great indignation. 
** What do you know of Yorktown, you Tory ? Instead of 
being there, you were etiffaged in the more congenial occu- 
pation, of robbing your neighbors' hen-roosts." 

" That's the blackest kind of a lie !" exclaimed Short, 
forgetting his prudence and his antagonist's cane. The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth, when Hampton bran- 
dished his stick aloft, and aimed a blow at Short's head. 
But it happened that Jim'a instinct of self-preservation was 
too acute for the coptemplated demc^ilion of his head, and, 
with remarkable dexterity, he sprang out of the door before 
the cane reached its place of destination ; but the blow was 
not lost on air, for it came down with great force on Jim's 
constant companion, a large, yellowish, unamiable-lopking 
dog, who yelled and followed his master with great precip- 
itancy. In his hurry, he attempted to pass between the 
short legs of the fat man, who was laughing vociferously. 
Imitantiy that gentleman lost Yi\ft 'i^Ts^ix^\c;v)SkTvV|, ^tLdiell 
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on the £oor, to the great amusement of the speotaton, who, 
having hvti little syrhpatiiy "wdth the unfortunate^ gave vent 
to their mirth in the moeit clamoroufi laughter. • 

Hampton's face was the only unr^laxed one in the room. 
He turhedHoward the bar, and called fot a glass of liquor. 
All this while Ex>ger h^ been standing in the door, anx- 
iously awiiiting the termination of the dispute. As soon as 
the confusion had partially subsided, he walked towaid 
Hampton,' who had just imbibed his favorite beverage, and, 
for the purpose of provoking hostilities, said, 

"It was Well for you, Ned Hampton, that it was Short, 
and not me, that you struck at, for, had it been me, I would 
have stripped that dandy coat off your back." 

"And who areyoto, sir ?" inquired Hampton, with a look 
of the most unequivocal contempt, coupling his inquiry with 
an expletive which; with the others he used, tibie reader's 
imagination may supply. 

** A better man than you are," replied Eoger, while his 
eye flashed with hatred, " and one that you know too well to 
strike at as you did at Short. And now I'll tell you who 
you are, sir : you are a rotten-hearted wretch in the dress 
of a gentleman ! you are a coward ! you are a — " and here 
he placed 'his lips near his ear, and whispered what was in- 
audible to the by-standers. 

" Hush !" exclaimed Hampton, stepping back, and swing- 
ing his stick in the air. 

" i'll not hush. I'll tell you, in the presence of all these 
gentlemenV that you are as great a villain as can be found 
in or out of the state prison." - 

" One word more,' and I will break your head or my cane, 
you lying rascal !" shouted Hanipton^ " Begone from my 
presence, sir," he added, in a loud tone, lifting his cane, and 
looking furiously at Rbger, while Ms lip was Uvid and trem- 
TilouB with^rage. 

' " Strtke,*if you dare !" exclaimed Roger, in a menacing 
voice ; ".and, as sure as you are a scoundrel, I'll beat you 
to a mummy ! ril-^^*' 

A blowfiErom Hampton's cane put an end to his words. 
It descended with great violence on his head, causing him 
to stagger across the room. In an instant he recovered from 
it, aiid I2LH as fiercely as a tiger toward Hampton, and sprang 
upon him. A istruggle ensued, which was Watched with 
much interest by the spectators, Who did not attempt to in- 
terfere in 'the matter. Rogeii received a f^toxA «fiSH«t^\5tfi^ 
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from the caae, but, in the phreBsied state of his passions, he 
scarcely felt it. Hampton drew a pistol, and snapped it 
against his antagonist's breast. In the next moment a weap- 
on's flash was seen, and a heavy groan was heard. Roger 
relinquished his hold, and Hampton staggered and fell on 
the floor, uttering a loud and piercing scream. The blood 
gushed from his breast, and the spectators crowded round 
the wounded man, who was lying on his back, and writhing 
in great agony. 

Li the oonmsion of the moment, the movements of Eoger 
were unwatched. He passed into the street, and walked 
rapidly toward the stable where he left his horse. He was 
soon mounted, and rode off on a gallop in the direction of 
Oakwood. 

Hampton was carried into one of the rooms,, while some 
of the company went in pursuit of a doctor, who soon ar- 
rived, and, after a hasty examination of the wound, pro- 
nounced it mortal. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

An hour afler the afiray, as DraytOn and his friend Single- 
ton were passing the " Rising Sun'' tavern, they heard of 
the scene -Which had taken place there. They immediately 
proceeded to the room in which Hampton was lying. . The 
doctor had just finished his examination of the wound atf they 
entered. To their inquiries about the condition of the wound- 
ed man, he shook his head ominously, indicating thereby 
that there was no hope of his recovery. The physician re- 
quested them to remain with him through the night, to which 
they readily assented. The room was soon cleared, and a 
short silence ensued, during which they had an opportimity 
of observing Hampton closely. A solitary lamp tlurew a sick- 
ly glare over the apartment, giving to his haggard face an 
expression of intense agoay. The swarthy countenance — 
the black hair lying thick and tangled on his forehead — ^the 
firmly-knit brows — ^the parted lips and white teeth, formed 
a portrait on which it was extremely painful to look. He 
was lying on a couch, and whenever a pang of intense se- 
venty darted through his system, he became restless, and ut- 
tered the most horrible exc\ata«kX\oTv*. K.%TiT«^XL^!cA.\N\% 
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friend stood by his side, bending over him with solemn faces, 
he glanced at them, and, with a ghastly smile, said, 

" You are a pretty pair of spectacles ! Shorten your long 
faces, or you 11 make a fellow feel melancholy. You look 
like a couple of undertakers about to take the dimensions of 
a dead sinner. Laugh, joke, and b6 m^rry, if you please, 
gentlemen." 

** Who was it that struck you ?" inquired Drayton. 

" Colonel Meredith's man, Roger." 

Drayton started back from the couch, and looked incredu- 
lous. Approaching Hampton again, he said, 

" And can it be that Roger could be guilty of such a deed ? 
Are you not mistaken ?'* 

** True as if St. John had spoken it," he replied, in a light 
and unconcerned tone. ** Singleton, my dear fellow, just puU 
this cursed covering ofi*. I am red hot, and yet that focu of 
a doctor covers a fellow up as if he wished to give him a 
foretaste of the atmosphere of Pandemonium." 

Horrified into silence by the levity of the wounded man, 
neither Drayton nor Singleton spoke a word. After a short 
pause, Hampton lifted his head up, and, with his elbow on 
the pillow, supported it on his hand. 

*' Come at last," h& said, grinding his teeth, " and in such 
a * questionable shape,' too ! Well, it's just what I had rea- 
son to expect. It is a miracle my precious life was spared so 
long, considering what wild adventures I have had. It can't 
be helped, and I'll not cry about it. I have had a jolly life 
of it, take it altogether — ^many rare pleasures, and some nar- 
row escapes — and it is as well that it end in this way as in 
any other. A very fitting finale to a profligate career, eh ! 
Singleton?" 

" Do not talk in that strain, if you please, Hampton," said 
Singleton, shocked by what he had heard ; "it is sinful." 

" I might look for a sermon from such a Puritan as Dray- 
ton ; but from you, Singletoxi !"8aid Hampton, looking amazed 
at him. " Solomon Singleton, the jovial Solomon, talking 
about sin with a most becoming and preacher-like face, is 
strange, mighty strange, it must be confessed ! Come hither, 
Friar Solomon ; solemnize thy features, and let me make an 
edifying confession for my soul's benefit." 

" What provocaticsn did you give the wretch who struck 
you ?" asked Singleton, wislung to turn the conversation from 
the direction it had taken. 

"Enough to justify the blow, 1 svvppos©. \ ^wj^ ^^<ss^ 
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game with hu Bweet-beart, and he found it out. Before we 
came to blows, he whispered to me that he knew all about 
it, and showed a very proper resentment. It is no more than 
the best of us would do, Singleton, if another should inter- 
fere between our sweet-hearts and ourselves. I don't blame 
him, for I've no doubt that I would have done the same 
thing if I had been in his place. He's got the law on his 
side, too, I suspect, for I struck him to the earth aiid snap- 
ped a pistol at his breast before he wounded me. But then 
his seeking me with a dagger looks like malice aforethought, 
doesn't it ? That's a matter, however, for you limbs of the 
law to settle. If he had only killed me on ike spot, I would 
have forgiven him ; but, curiae his bungling fist, he only man- 
gled mQ I" 

" Be more composedi and it will be better far you," said 
Prayton, who had reniained mute for a considerable time. 
" If you suSer your feelings to become irritated, your sufier- 
ing will be more intense." 

" All that I care about in dying is the pain of it," contin- 
ued Hampton, apparently not heeding Drayton's advice, 
"for I never did believe in the tales that people teU us con- 
cerning the regions below, li^an is a brute ; he lives like a 
brute generally, and he dies Uke a brute, as Solomon says ; 
not you, Siiigleton, but that famous namesake of yours who 
buijt the big temple." 

/'For the sake of Heaven, compose yourself," urged Dray- 
ton ; and, as he spoke, he started back, to avoid the intense 
and vivid glare of the eye which the wounded man fixed 
upon him. 

** That is kindly meant, I suppose, Drayton; but I crave 
your pardon if I take iny own advice. ^ You certainly would 
not be so cruel as to stop a man who has got a great deal 
to say, and but little time to say it in. That fellow's knife 
only expedited matters a little,' for I am wearied of stagger- 
ing under a cursed load along the path of life, and meant 
soon to sever the silver cord with my own t hand. I have 
exhausted the pleasures and excitements of society, and there 
is no use in living when the world has nothing more to teach 
you — going over the same dull arid monotonous routine every 
day. The truth is, t havis exhausted iny finances and my 
credit, and am most awfully in debt ; and, when that is the 
case, there is no pleasure in holding on to a wretched exist- 
ence. I wonder how many of my dear frieride will shed 
tears or plant flowers ou vx^ gta^eV' 
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Here the doctor again made his appearance, and) "^alk- 
ing to the conchy told Hampton not to talk. 

" Ha ! ha 1^ that's just what my friends here have been 
advising me. Gome, my deu; doctor, be honest iox once in 
your life, and let me knovir how long I am to linger with 
tbe9e inf^mal pains !" 

" You will die h^ioj^ piprning, if you do not compose your- 
self," returned the doctor, solemnly. 

" Can't you manage to cut the matter short, doctor ? 
"What a melancholy shake that head of yours has ! If talk- 
ing will hurry me 0% I swear I'll not hush an instant. 
Come, fellows, clear up those cloudy faces, for 1 want to die 
with smiling mouths around me. There is no use in your 
looking so grave, for 1 can not sympathize with your spr- 
rpw, and mean to die game. Speaking of games, doctor — 
hf^re are just fiour of us-^— what do you say to a parting rub- 
ber pf wlust ? Don't shake that awful head of yours in that 
manner, for it is enough to make one feel gloomy. Come, 
get ready, for this is the last chance I shall have of beating 
you at my favorite game !" . 

" Lie down, Edvirard- — lie down, and you will feel much 
easier," said the doctor, entreatingly. 

** Excuse me, if you please, doctor \ I feel Ijetter as I am," 
pontinued Hampton ; and his companions^ perceiving that 
he would use his ^ own pleasure, suffered him to talk on with- 
out further interruption. ^'I >eill die as much like Vespa- 
sian as I can. Let me see ; I have not made my will yet. 
Don't you think I had better go about it, doctor ?" Here he 
paused, but the doctor only shook his head a^ain. *' Well, 
gentlemen," he continued, "I appoint you executors of my 
last will and testament. Imprimis : I give and bequeath 
unto my landlord, tailor, and boot-maker my sincere thanks, 
until they are better paid, for the laudable zeal they have 
severally shown to make me comfortable. Secondly, I leave 
a kiss for each of the fair ladies of my acquaintance, and I 
tjrust you will attend to my bequest in the most gallant 
manner. Thirdly, I give and bequeath unto the most esti- 
mable Ellen Meredith, who flung me once upon a time most 
unmercifully, my heart, which, Drayton, you will be good 
enough to deliver to her with proper dignity. And now, 
having disposed of all my worldly goods, I believe I am going 
to die, for my arm is getting so weak that it trembles under 
xae, and I feel rather strange about the keaxt " 

IBaa face bec&me very pale^ aad a couyvi^iKkx^^dKOL^^sc^^ 
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passed over his features. He ground his teeth together as if 
his agony was excruciating, and faintly asked for water. A 
glass was extended to him, which he took, and as he raised 
it to his lips his eyes roved wildly in their sockets ; he gasped, 
and fell hack. 

<* He is dead !*' said the doctor, in a low and solemn whis- 
per, as he raised his fingers from the wrist. 



CHAPTER XXXrV. 

Roger did not permit his horse to slacken his pace, hnt 
passed along as if his safety depended on his swiftness. His 
thoughts were singularly disordered. He whipped up his 
steed as he rode through the woods, and feared to look to 
the right or left, lest his eye might encounter some fearful 
specter in the deep shade of the trees. He hreathed moxe 
freely again as he emerged from the shadow into the moon- 
light, hut his fancies still continued to suggest a thousand 
frightful scenes to his disordered mind- As Colonel Mere- 
dith's mansion rose on his view in the hazy distance, he felt 
relieved of some portion of his apprehensions. He checked 
the speed of his horse as he turned into the lane, and re- 
viewed with more clearness the proceedings of the evening. 
He had no means of jud^ng of the extent of the wound he 
had inflicted on Hampton, hut his fears suggested the worst 
efifects from it. He shuddered as the thought that it might 
he mortal flashed helbre him ; then a series of wild and har- 
rowing scenes passed with startling vividness hefore his men- 
tal vision. First came the prison — ^then the trial — ^the con- 
demnation — ^the scafibld, and the dishonorahle grave. He 
tried to shake off his fears, hut that was hy no means an 
easy task. He consoled himself hy the reflection that he 
had acted in self-defense, and that, if Hampton died, it wbb 
no more than he deserved. His conscience acquitted him of 
all guilty intentions, as he had designed inflicting only a se- 
vere castigation on him. 

It was ten o'clock when he reached Oakwood. He dis- 
mounted, turned his horse loose, and proceeded on foot to- 
ward Mrs. Winters* B, to give Mwy an account of what had 
happened, A black cloud, vfYiiOo. W VibA. tlc^ ^-iwtfs^l^ oh- 
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served, was lifting its gigantic form above the horizon. It 
rose and spread itself out with fearful rapidity. The low 
Tumbling of the distant thunder startled him, and he walked 
dn faster. The heavens seemed more frightful than he had 
ever before known them, and an undeiinable dread seized 
upon his soul. The increasing gloom which was darkening 
over the sky and obscuring the stars Seemed like that which 
was overshadowing his own prospects. When he arrived at 
Mary's dwelling the lightnings were flashing with bhnding 
brilliancy, and the light, detached masses of vapor which 
preceded the storm-cloud had reached and darkened the moon, 
which Was riding at her highest elevation. The liouse was 
as dark as the gathering gloom overhead ; a|id as he was 
considering whether it would be proper to call up the slum- 
bering inmates, he discovered, by a flash of light, the form 
of some one robed in white, in the field between the house 
and the river. 

His first impression was that he had seen a spirit, and a 
thrill of terror shot along his nerves. His superstitious fears 
were aroused, and he stood trembling, uncertain whether he 
should run, or, by looking in the direction of the object, con- 
firm or disprove his impression. The next instant a wild 
though sweet voice rose over the winds, and as it fell on his 
ears all doubts as to the source whence it proceeded were 
dissipated. It sang : 

" The stars are vailed, the night is dark, 
The storm is gathering o'er my head, 
And every blast that round me sweeps 
Sounds like a summons from the d!ead. , 

Black though the scene may be without, 

Yet blacker is my spirit's night. 
For qnencfa'd in gloom is every thousht. 

And every hope that once ^ve fight" 

He waited to hear no more. In the blackness that sur- 
rounded him, the person from whom the song proceeded was 
invisible, but, guided by the sounds of her voice, he rushed 
toward the insane girl with thoughts as crazed as her own. 
"When he reached the spot from which the voice seemed to 
come, no one was there ; and his heart beat violently, and 
his brain reeled, as he thought that it was Mary's spirit, and 
not her corporeal form, which had attracted his attention. 
There was a sensation of tightness across his eyes, and his 
brow seemed to be bound by fiery coida «c& \ift ^^TL<;5,^^^'^5|5s^r 
ly around on the unrevealing ecewe. T\v^\\^»!«msv% ^^^g^ssN^ 
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eaxne to his relief, und by its glare he caught^a glimpse of 
her form as it gUded along the path near the bank of the 
creek, where he had last met and parted from her. Swift 
as thought, he sprang into the path, and rushed toward her. 
He was soon near enough to hear the indistinct inurmurings 
of her voice. Again the lightning flashed, and, springing to 
her side, he grasped the hand she was swinging violently. 
" Where, oh wnere are you going, Mary ?'* he inquired, 
with hurried and faltering accents, scarcely conscious of what 
he said, owing to the confused state of his feelings. 

As his voice greeted her ears she screa^ned, and her tones 
rang far and near on the sweeping winds. -. A moment's si- 
lence ensued, and in a most piteous tone shp said, 

'' Oh, leave *me to myself! I never harihed you, nor the 
birds, nor the flowers. I must go to mv\ home, indeed I 
must ;" and, thus saying, she disengaged her hand from his 
grasp. 

"It is me — ^it is me, Mary — ^your own JEj^ger ; and you 
know I wouldn't harm you for all the world I" 

By the next flash she obtained a view of his face. In a 
less agitated voice she said, 

" What would you seek on such a night as this ? Youi 
head would be more comfortable if it pressed its pillow." 
" And So would yours, Mary." ;. - ^ 

"This is the time for me to be abroad, with the strong 
winds and the bats, for my heart is like the sky, so dark that 
the dear little stars can't peep through." 

"Not darker thanniy own," he returned, with a deep 
sigh. " I came," he continued^ " I came to tell you what has 
happened. I — I — ^I have done it" 

As he spoke hie gasped for breath. His words, apparent- 
ly, were lost on her, for, instead of noticing what he said, she 
continued to point upward toward the light clouds which 
were sailing along in advance of the storm. 

** I see his form, and his pale face, and his white shroud, 
up there," she said, with her face turned up, and pointing 
with her finger at the clouds where the moon's light was 
just discernible among the fragments of vapor. " There ! 
they are carrying him away to his grave, and he won't be- 
tray any more poor, poor girls !" 

" What do you see ? Who do you see ? Whose winding- 
sheet is on the cloud?" he inquired, eagerly. 

" Why — ^his face, that used to be beautuul, like a cloud 
when the moonbeams ate B\efe^m^<>t!L\\.\\>\>Xi^^\$i^\!L^^ 
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dow^, and oh, 1m)w ngljg and chiUy* and blacjs his fac^ 
then!" 

" He— rhe*s not dead, Mary!" said Soger, while a super- 
stitions feeling of dread, Ib^lended vntU faith in the truth of 
wliat. she said, caused him to tremble. 

** Didn't L^w you his coffin in the cloud just now ?" 

" "Wfeiere — where-— where?" he exclaimed, anxiously. 
" He is not dead !" 

" Why, man, how strange you talk ! Didn't you say you 
l^addpneit?" 

V But I didn't kill him ; I only, wounded him, and he wiH 
get well again ; but he won't harm ypu any more. I met 
him in the tavern, and I v^hipped him for yoin: sake." 

"Did; you beatiiim for my ^e ?". she inquired^ while a 
fiash ofliglitningreyesLled the insane glare of her eye to him. 

" YeSj for your sake, Mary "* . 

She sprang forwaid, and, throwing her arms around his 
neck, clung to, him wi^th so much force that he could not 
speak. As he was endeavomig to unfix hcfr grasp, lus hand 
became visible in the lightning's flash, and, letting go her 
hold, she jumped from, Imn, exclaiming, 

" I saw the red; on your hand^ — it is hjis blood ; and ypu 
are a murderer !" 

" la there blood on my hand?" he said, falteringly* "I — 
I didn't kiU him, Mary !" 

She made no answer. In an instant she deSeirted him. 
He looked fearfully around on the blackness that enveloped 
the earth, but could not discover her. A terrific crash of 
thunder shook the ground on which he stood, echoing over 
the hills, and dying away into a low rumble among the far- 
off clouds. In the agony of the moment he called loudly and 
^ntreatingly on her name, but to his calls there was no re- 
ply. Another lurid bolt blazed on high, and by its light he 
discovered her white dress fluttering in the gale at some dis- 
tance from him. He ran rapidly over the intervening space, 
and when he again reached her side, he exclaimed, 

" Oh, do not leave me— dp not leave me, Mary, by myself • 
at this horrible time ! Let us go home !" 

" I saw the dark form of Death in that cloud when the 
lightning flashed," she said, not noticing what he had 
spoken, " and he beckoned to me to come to him. He held 
my shroud in his hand, and it was. whiter than the driven 
snow, and I'm going to meet him and put it on. Ther^ I 
ihere^e my coffin !'* she continued, in «l ^\vieixs^^^\ftlx^>Y^^«^- 
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ittg upward, as another flash illuminated the frightful scene 
overhead. 

The clouds were rushing with amazing swiftness up to 
the zenith, while the vivid lightning's crooked holts darted 
almost incessantly among them. The thund^, with deaf- 
ening crash, hroke awfully ahove, following the hissing holts 
so quickly as to leave no douht Ihat the stonn was near at 
hand. 

" Oh, come and go home, Mary !** said Roger, seizing her 
arm, " for it will rain directly. And then — then, that awful 
lightning is so near, and it is. so frightful ! Oh ! take my 
hand, and let me lead you home." 

As he attempted to grasp her hand, she again sprang 
aside and left him alone. By the lightning, he discovered 
her standing on the verge of the river's hank, with her white 
dress flapping violently, and her unhound hair streaming in 
the tempest that was sweeping furiously over the earth. He 
ran toward her, hut she vanished from his sight. He stood 
where he saw her a moment hefore, vainly striving to catch 
a glimpse of her form through the thick darkness. Another 
flash lit up earth and cloudy sky, and he discovered her form 
gliding rapidly down the hank toward the river. Down he 
leaped, hut when his feet touched the wave she was not 
there. A moment of agonizing suspense went hy, when a 
piercing scream rose over the roaring elements, and was in- 
stantly followed hy a splash in the water. '^ 

He ran like a pnrensied maniac along the water's edge, 
calling loudly on her name ; hut, save the dashing of the 
waves, no sound came from the hosom of the stream. On- 
ward came the spirit of the storm, howing the trees and 
heightening the warfare of the elements. The scene was 
grand and awful. The rain descended in torrents from the 
hlack sky, while the lightnings flashed and the thunders roll- 
ed BUhlimely overhead. A holt brighter than all shivered 
a majestic tree near by, and the frantic Eoger left the river 
and sprang up the bank. A light broke on his eye through 
the trees, and in great perturbation of feeling, disregardmg 
all obstacles, he ran toward it. In a few ininutes he reach- 
ed the house. Mr. Fleetwood was standing in the door, 
looking out.iipon and admiring the grandeur of the storm. 
He instantly recognized Hoger, and exclaimed, 

" What in the name of all the devils, boy, has brought you 
here on such a night as tViial*' 
The shivering Roget ma;^e no Te^\^,«t!AL,^N?wa%\«i^K«ft 
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the glance of the solitary man^ he passed into the l^ouse, 
threw himself on a chair, and, burying his facQ in his hands, 
wept bitterly. 



CHAPTER XXXY. 

The storm raged furioudy for an hour. Mr. Fleetwood 
stood at the door watching its progress, until the moon again 
shone out, and the black mass of clouds lay piled up against 
the eastern horizon with their upper edges fringed by the sil- 
very light of the moonbeams. It was twelve o'clock before 
he made preparations for retiring, having given no attention 
to Roger, who retained his position in the chair, vdth his 
arms on the top, and his face reclining on them. Mr. Fleet- 
wood approached and tapped him on the shoulder, and he 
started and looked confusedly up at him. His expression 
was wild, and the lone man recoiled a step, and exclaimed, 

^* What ails you? Are yoti crazy ?'* 

"Oh no !" replied Roger, piteousl^, and as he spoke he 
rose. "Is the storm over ?^* he contmued. " If it is, Til go 
home." 

"A pretty time of night, to be sure, for you to talk of 
gmng home. What do you suppose Colonel Meredith would 
say if he knew you were wandering about like an uneasy 
spirit fresh from some scene of horror ? It is too wet for you 
to venture forth to-night. Lie down on that couch, and take 
a nap. What's the matter with you ? You look as if you 
were frightened out of yoiir senses." 

" The Ughtning !" gasped the unfortunate Roger, resum- 
ing his seat, glad of an opportunity to remain where he 
was. 

" The lightning, indeed I Why, boy, did you never see 
lightning before ?" 

" Yes, sir ; but none ever come so near striking me before. 
I was out on the bank, and it struck the tree near me, and 
I was never so scared in aU my life." 

" You oughtn't to be afraid of it. Whbrt business had you 
out on the river's bank at such an hour ? Were you so bund 
and deaf as not to know a storm was gathering ?" 

He paused a momeiit, but, as Rogei mOiAft ilq i.^^^ > V^ ^^^- 
tJMued, 
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*''Boy, you' ire crazy ! Ton liad' Better get Colonel ItL^ne- 
ditli to send you to an ai^Itim. But tliiB is no time for ta&- 
ing. Double yourself up on that couch, and go to sleep' as 
if you never saw a flash of lightning." 

He walked into the adjoining room, and Boger threw him- 
self on the couch. Wearied and exhausted by the excite- 
ments of the evening, he soon fell asleep. His slumbers 
were not refreshing, for he i&equently Started up horn hor- 
rible dreams, with his hair standing erect and his frame 
shivering with fright. At length his senses were buried in 
a profound slumber, but even then he was restless, groiCAing 
and screaming at times as if he was in deep distress. A 
scream louder than all the rest echoed over the silence of 
the apartment, and roused Mr. Fleetwood, who eame into 
the room "v^th a candle in his hand and a huge cap on his 
head. He approached the couch on which Boger -Was lying, 
and, holding the candle near the face of the sleeper, leaned 
over him ror the purpose of inspecting his countenance. 
1Roger*s brow was contracted, and his lips were pale and 
tremulous ; and Mr. Fleetwood could not account &r the 
change which had come over one whom he had always con^ 
Bidered so amiable on any other supposition than that he was 
crazy. While he stood Watching the ^jpresiuons which passed 
over his face, and speculating on their cause, the sleeper sud- 
denly started up with an awful shriek, and, sitting upright 
on the couch, ran his fingers through his hair, and stared 
wildly at the wondering Mr. Fleetwood.^ In a moment he 
quailed before the stem and astonished looks of the old gen- 
tleman, and, covering his face with his hands, saiik down, 
muttering, 

** Spare me— 49pare me ! bh, don't kill me !" 

"l^ill you, boy!" exclaim^ Mr. Fleetwood, angrily. 
" What do you suppose I should want to kill you for ? You 
are dreaming. You are crazy. Go to sl^p, and make no 
more such horrid noises, or you must go home, late as it is." 

** Indeed, sir^ it wasn't my fault ; I couldn't -help it." 

"Well, you hnifit help it, or leave here. How do you 
imagine I can sleep "while you are maldhg such a ndse ?" 

Without waiting for a reply, the old gentleman walked 
slowly out of the room, mattering his anger in under tones 
which Hogisr did not understand. 

Roger sodn fell asleep ag^iny \>Mt^ through the night, his 
dreams were terrible. He goX "u:^ wi ^^ ^^:^^\.\si^%sas» ^<. 
morning broke into the apwrtinftiit, wMi-NR^aXfeJCsi. *^\A^8«a. 
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soon rose, and the rain-dTops on the graiss and leaves glis- 
tened like diamonds as the beams kissed them. The soft 
and refreshing breeze of the morning was laden with i^elody, 
9.nd t]^^ spirit of peace presided over the scene which had 
been under the domiilion of the storm dtiring the night. 

He directed his steps toward Mrs. Winters's residence, but 
when he arrived there he found the house deserted, and no 
one answered his call. With a heavy heart, he passed slowly 
along the bank of the river. In vain he looked anxiously * 
along its shores; for no trace of the girl,; who had acted s6 
singularly there during the mght, met his view.' The bright 
waves broke on tie pebbly shore unmurmuringly, and if the 
river bad a secret, it kept it well. The blue sky— the un- 
ruffled river— the green island — ^the gentle wind — ^and the 
melody of birds and insects rejoicing in the beam and the 
breeze of early morning, formed a vivid contrast to the gloom 
and the sadness which oppressed his heart. He sighed heav- 
ily^ and then turned and walked slowly and sadly toward 
Oakwood. As he a|>proached the mansion, he discovered 
Colonel Meredith standing on the porch engaged in an earn- 
est conversation with Mrs. Winters. As soon as the old 
woman saw Roger, she called on him, With^ agony in look 
and tone, to tell her what had become of her daughter. 

At that moment two men rode up and dismounted. They 
approached Koger, who, recognizing one of them to be & 
constable from the city, turned and ran toward the river. 
They quickened their pace, and pursued him. He passed 
rap-dly along the bank until he came opposite a boat. He 
sprang to the water's edge, and, grasping a pole which lay 
on the shore, jumped into the boat and pushed her out into 
the stream. 

When his pursuers, reached the bank ind saw how he had 
escaped them, their faces betokened great disappointment. 
Glancipig along the shore, they perceived a boat with oars, 
in which some one had just crossed the river. They were 
soon in possession of it, but not until Roger was a consider- 
able, distance from the shore. He moved slowly, having 
nothing but the pole with which to propel his boat, while 
the officers plied their oars briskly and gained rapidly on 
him. Seeing that escape was impossible, he elevated his 
pole, and, with a threatening look, shouted, 

"The first man that touches this boat will catch this on 
his head," • 

''Don't be so courageous, young XAaxL^ x^\.\«XkS^ ^'^^ ^ 
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the offiem ; " ia nite of all the pdes in the void, mad all 
other memiis oi deieiue whkh yon dodbtleflB haive seeveted 
aboot yoor penon in defiance of the law of the land, we will 
diaehaige our duty, whieh ia to aeize the body of Boger 
Blown, and oonTey him to the eitj, -wrbesn he stands chai]ged 
with the mnrder of Edward Hani^ton. So the better yoa 
behnTe yoonelC joung man, the kmder 70a will be to yonr- 
•elf, lor take yoa we wilL" 
• This elaborate style of address, together with the solem- 
liity of the officer's manner, caused Boger to torn pale. 
When he ooncfaided, Roj^r swung his pole about more fierce- 
ly than before, and exclsmied, " You lie ; Fm not a murderer !" 

''Well, then, surrender youiself, and you will not be 
harmed ; but, if you resist, it is pbesible that this weapon 
will make you as gentle as a lan^ ;" and, as he spoke, he 
produced a lai^e and murderous-looking pistol, and pointed 
it threateningly at Roger. 

" Shoot that thing ofi* at me,*' returned Soger, ** and, if 
you miss, you must look out for breakeis. I am no murderer !" 

"Boger, my old friend, that won't do now," said the youn- 
ger of the two officers, who was the proprietor of a face whose 
jocularity and good nature by no means indicated the skill 
he poesewed in ferreting out ofienders against the laws of 
the commonwealth. '' That story don't fit your conduct no 
better than a shirt does a bean-pole. You run as if you 
weren't guilty, didn't you ? I'm an old 'possum catcher, and 
am up to all sorts of trickery." 

"Jim Smith, you know me, and you'd better not trifle 
with me," said Eoger, with determination in his eye, and a 
feeling of desperation in his breast. 

" Come, Bx)ger, surrender yourself, and, if you're the in- 
nocent man you say you are, tHere^U not be a hair of your 
head harmed," said Smith, coaxingly, at the same time 
grasping the side of the boat. 

** Let go this boat, Jim, or, as sure as your lieard's black, 
ril loosen your hold." 

Smith let go of the boat, and, elevating himself, sprang 
into her, and was in the act of seizing Roger, when his foot 
slipped and his form bsdanced over her side. The weight 
of the pole, which Roger placed on his shoulder, determined 
the preponderance of his body in favor of the river, and he 
plunged in. While his colleague was endeavoring to rescue 
him, Roger pushed his \>oa\. o§, «.xk!i\]i^ \Yv^l\xnA the dripping 
form of Smith "was out ot tW vf^\«i,\kft n^^ wsa» ^\»:okr. 
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off. Smith's companion again presented his pistol, and swore 
he would shoot him if he ofiered any further resistance. 
They were soon alongside the second time, and Smith again 
stepped into Roger's hoat, and, placing his hand on Hoger's 
shoulder, claimed him as a prisoner. As the hoats approach- 
ed the shore they had left, Smith took a dehberate survey 
of his person, and remarked, 

" Don't you know it's against the law to knock an officer 
of the peace overboard when he is performing his duty ? If 
it wasn't that you're an old friend, I'd make you smart for 
it. Just look at me, sir !" he continued, extending both arms 
at fuU length ; " just look at me, sir ! Ain't I a pretty pic- 
ture to behold ? If it had been a cold morning, that infer- 
nal ducking might have been the death of me." 

The elder officer smiled at his comrade, while Roger, sit- 
ting in thb stem of the boat, leaned his face forward on his 
knee, and said not a word. The shore was soon reached, 
and Colonel Meredith, who had been standing on the bank 
watching the whole proceeding with anxiety and surprise, 
came forward and asked an explanation. Roger wept while 
he told him every thing in relation to it, and the colonel was 
visibly and deeply afiected by his narration. He felt that 
Roger had told him the whole truth, and that Hampton'^ 
death was the result of accident rather than evil intention. 

He accompanied the officers to the city, where Roger 
underwent an examination, and was committed to prison. 
Hampton's untimely death caused great excitement in the 
community, and many and discordant were the rumors which 
were soon in circulation touching the circumstandks ^hich 
led to it. In the course of the morning. Colonel Meredith 
called on Drayton, who related to him all that Hampton had 
said of the affiray which terminated so fatally. They went 
to the prison, and from Roger learned ev^ry thing in refereiice 
to the melanbholy event ; and Drayton, at the suggestion of 
Colonel Meredith, concluded to defend him. 

The river did give up its secret, and Mary Winters's body 
v^ws found during the day. The agony of her widoi^^ and 
now childless mother was of the intensest kind, and deeply 
afiected all who witnessed it. Roger's description of the last 
moments of the brief and melancholy career of that beautiful 
victim of human wrong was not doubted. Her history is 
still told in the neighborhood in which she resided, and lA 
often pointed to as a warning to thfl&e ^\i«t ^la^^V^^s^^ 
to unite themeelyen with persotvi o£ %. V\^^\ wsviS. \««^»».. 

K 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

The disaster by which George Meredith had been im- 
mersed in the river was followed by consequences of a much 
more serious nature than were at first apprehended. His 
system was too feeble to recover immediately from such a 
shock. It is true that, after a short confinement to the house, 
he reappeared among the scenes he was so fond of; but a 
deep and stubborn cough continued to afflict him, causing 
his friends much alarm. He, however, manifested but little 
fear, and still expressed himself in terms scarcely less san- 
guine than he had been accustomed to use of late, when 
speaking of the probabilities of his entire restoration to 
health. He could not, however, conceal frcmi his own heart 
the conviction that his fragile form had received a shock 
which would probably prove fatal. The hopes which had 
sprang into being under the influence of his love for Miss 
Randolph, day by day parted with their brilliancy. Yet he 
did not give way to gloom. He expressed no fears. He 
seemed to be as buoyant in spirit as he had been prior to his 
misfortime. Often, when alone, in his communings with his 
own hea|t, the prospect of an- early death came before him 
witll^more force than it had since Miss Randolph's return. 
The teafti oflen glistened in his eyes when dwelling on the 
hard necessity which threatened to frustrate all his plans of 
happiness. It was not the fear of encountering the gloom 
of the grave that oppressed him ; but it was hard for him to 
relinquish all the delights which he had so often anticipated 
from his union with the loved and devoted Caroline. To 
abandon a prospect so full of bliss just on the eve of its ful- 
fillment, was a thought against which even his well-dis- 
ciplined mind was not proof, and his smitten sensibility 
craved relief in tears, despite all his strong efforts to the conr 
trary. Still he was cheerful, and the most searching pene- 
tration would have been baffled in its endeavors to discover 
the abiding thought which shaded so many of his solitary 
hours. 
It 18 a sad spectacle, \m.det «ja^ cA£(svnsv^\AXL^^<!^^ \& ^^tness 
the gradual decsry of one wYio \ft ^ew \ft \)i&\ \soXNC^^\!LSic>ax 
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one is young, and possessed of all the moral and intellectual 
qualities necessary to render existence lovely and useful, tho 
spectacle is peculiarly distressing. To sit by the side of one 
thus singled out, with the conviction that he must soon be 
withdrawn beyond the reach of human sympathies — ^to list- 
en to his faltering accents, weak in the utterance of the love 
which is still yearning at his heart — ^to see the pale brow 
and the wasted cheek, on which the fatal hectic blooms Hke 
the rosy flush on the evening cloud, telling that the night 
cometh apace^to mark the unnatural light which flashes 
and flickers in the eye on which is gradually stealing and 
deepening the shadow of the grave— to feel the heart to be 
almost bursting with its boarded grief, and to choke the ex- 
pression which rises to the eye for the sake of the dear in- 
valid, is inexpressibly mournful, as many can attest. Oh ! 
thou pure and gentle spirit, who hast bended from thy bright 
inheritance on high, and art hovering like a palpable pres- 
ence near me at this moment — thou who hast suffered deep- 
ly, and art now released — ^whose calm and thoughtful brow 
now wears a crown of unfading glory beyond the shadows 
of time — ^whose stricken and wasted form now reposes, un- 
conscious of the bitd and the breeze making melody above 
it — on whose subsiding pulses 1 hung, while grief muflled 
up my spirit, and my eye longed to shed its tributary tears, 
how vividly comes over me, at this moment, the recollection 
of all that thou wast and all that I felt while lingering near 
thy fl^less form, on which insidious disease preyed so Iqfig 
and so fatally ! What though my tongue may not coitfess 
it to others, thou knowest how often, when alone and silent- 
ly communing with my own heart, the thoughts of other 
days and of thee come over me with a power which I can 
not and would not resist ! I wOuld not bury my bleeding 
sensibility in the grave with thee, for oh ! though melan- 
choly the thought that we may meet no more amid the blend- 
ing of light and shade which greets me here, it is still a pleas- 
ing task to summon back from the records of by-gone years 
the thousand endeared scenes in which thou wast a conspic- 
uous actor, when thy pulses were as buoyant as those of the 
heart which would here imprint a perishable evidence of its 
imperishable love for thee. How often does my memory seek 
the sequestered spot where they placed thee when thy day 
of weary travel was spent ! and while there bending, like a 
stricken mourner, oyer the turf wheie t\io\xY\^%\.^SX.\w3«&^^\i^- 
]y up at the heaven where clUstei lawv^ ^X.w.^^XsvjN* ^i^^'*^ "^^ 
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one which diiiiee with a purer, steadier, and more hmnki^ 
luster than that associated with thee. 

To sit and wateh life's taper gradoally fainting away wbb 
now the melancholy office of Ellen Meredith. Her hroth- 
er's symptoms assumed a positive character, and boded a 
speedy termination of his lease on existence. Daily and hour- 
ly she was near him, ministering to his wants with all that 
aevotion and sympathy which are peculiar to her sex. She 
often read to him uom some favorite volome, stopping to list- 
en to his remarks, which always indicated — ^what is so un- 
usual — a profound insight into the meaning of the author. 
Frequent and prolonged were the walks and rides they took 
together ; and on such occasions the eye of the invaM would 
brighten before the beauties bursting on his sight, and his 
tones grow enthusiastic while expressing the deep-seated 
lore his heart cherished for erery thing lovely in Nature's 
works. It was always a melancholy task for the devoted 
sister to assume a cheerfulness she did not feel, when dwell- 
ing on the vivid expression of her brother's face, for she knew 
any manifestation of the grief she felt would give him acute 
pam. The thought was ever present to her that his face . 
would ere long be eclipsed in the shadow of the grave, and 
that the tones of his voice, as musical and as unearthly ss 
the struns of the spirit-bird, which, in Indian fa||le, hymns 
a mournful requiem over the moldering form of the departed 
warrior, would soon be hushed in the unbreaking silence of 
death. * 

Nor were the attentions of her with whom he had hoped 
to link his earthly fortunes less touching and devoted. Car- 
oline spent much of her time at Oakwood, watohing with 
intense anxiety every change tot the better or the worse 
which took place in her lover^s disease. She still clung 
with a strong tenacity to the fragments of the shattered 
hope which promised her that he would live to bless her 
love and reward her unshrinking deVbtion. 

To contemplate a spectacle as lovely as was presented by 
these two young ladies, so beautiful and so lavishly gifted 
with the means of winning the warmest plaudits of an ad- 
miring world, forsaking all op])08ing desires, even in thought, 
that they might devote themselves continually to the neces- 
sities of the invalid whom they loved, might teach those 
slanderers of all that is pvice and disinterested in human na- 
ture that there is muc\i uu^o^^ %wi\ wjl ^"MjCtL^ ^sA that 
tie reason why they know \\. ivoV Ha ^^^ ^^^^ ^jsj^fossss^^ssa. 
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ai«( not among the noble and the saint-^like. Devoted eren 
to self-'Sacrifioe, they lingered by the aide of George; and 
i£y by yielding up either of their lives, his could have been 
prolonged, years would have gone by before the summons 
which calls naortals from the perishable things of time would 
have sounded through the depths of his soul. 

During the afternoon of a most bright day, George was 
reclining on a seat in the porch, viewing the reapers in a 
field at a short distance, and taking note of every sound which 
rang over the landscape. His cheek was niuch wasted, his 
eye was sunken, and his noble brow was very pale. The 
wind, as it went by ladea tvith fragrance ^and with song» 
gently lifted the auburn locks which clustered on his fore- 
head. There was neither the shadow of a gloomy spirit nor 
the radiance of a hoping heart in his countenance. A feel- 
ing of resignation was reposing^ softly on his features, not- 
withstanding he was thinking of the probability that but few 
more such days would shed their benign influences on his 
head. A smile passed over his lips as the ever- welcome 
Ibrms of Ellen and Caroline drew near him. As they were 
taking their seats, a brilliant bird flew into a tree immedi- 
ately in front of them, and poured forth a gush of gloriouB 
melody. 

"What es^quisite music that little warbler poors forth on 
the air, without knowing the value of his own. rich strains," 
said George* " He is like an uncultivated son of song among 
a rude people^ who gives utterance to the wild melody of 
his heart, unconacious of its sweetness and merit." 

" Do you remember, brother," remarked Ellen, " when 
we were at the South, how the mocking-birds would come 
on moonlight nights, and sit near our windows and sing ! 
Oh ! many a bright dream did the songs of ^ose sweet birds 
call up before my sliunbering mind ! At times m.v visions 
were of a glorious future, and scene after scene, as beautiful 
and as fleeting as the pictures that fancy paints o^ the even- 
ing sky, would rise before me, and, after enjoying them a 
while, I awoke, and found that ^e enchanter, whose spell 
was upon me, was a bird near my lattice. At other times 
my heart luxuriated in the pleasures of my eaurly years, and 
I ^as once more a wild and enthusiastic girl, ^rting among 
the flowers with the companions I loved." 

" In some sections of the world " &a\di Gj^i%<^v'^'' *^^ ^iM«s% 
of a bird using on the silenco o£ m^\i\.\& «>a:^^'%ft^N»^^*^^ 
voice of a lost friend reviailiTig tVie wieTL*^ V<6 "^^^ <ssss^^^- 
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miliar with, and hymning the delights of the better elime, 
of which he is now a blessed inhabitant, in the ears of those 
he loved while living. I do not wonder Jthat the supersti- 
tion of a poetical mind should weave so beautiful a fiction 
luider such circumstances ; for such is the sweetness of a 
bird's song when heard by a half slumbering ear in the 
depths of the night, that the excited fancy can easily im- 
agine its strains to be the melodious hymn of a departed 
friend breathing peace to the soul firom which death could 
not sever its mysterious sympathies. Let cold philosophy 
deride such beautiful imaginings as much as it may, the pop- 
ular heart will always have credulity enough to beheve 
them. I confess I would not sever my faith from all the 
fictions of superstition for all the abstractions of logic that 
can be addressed to my understanding. Philosophy discours- 
es its learned sentences only to the mind, while Supersti- 
tion utters her sweet voices in the depths of the soul, and we 
cling to them with an earnestness which no uncheering ab- 
straction of the Stoic's creed can arouse." 

" A friend," observed Caroline, whose eager ear had been 
drinking in the low and spirit-like tones of her lover's voice, 
** a friend told me lately of a very pretty and poetical inci- 
dent. A young lady, who owned a beautiful ring-dove, 
which appeared to be much attache^d to her, sickened and 
died, and a broken shaft was placed over her grave. Some 
mysterious instinct led this bird to the grave of its mistress, 
and it was frequently to be seen sitting on the column, $m 
if mourning the loss of the one most dear to it. There was 
an example of devotion to the memory of a loved and lost 
friend worthy of the truest human heart." 

" The incident is a beautiful one, Caroline," said George ; 
and, as he spoke, the gushing melody of the bird, already re- 
ferred to, again attracted his attention. *^ How little," he 
continued, after a momentary pause, " how little do many 
seem to know of the sources of happiness which the Su- 
preme Architect has spread with a lavish hand around them. 
Here, in His own beautiful temple, surrounded with innu- 
merable splendors, from which an eternal anthem is rising 
like incense to his throne, and where one would suppose no 
eye could be so blind as not to see, and no ear so deaf as 
not to hear, the majority of persons drag out their existences 
With leaa apparent sensiViVit^ liVisiiv \\v^ ^c^\ «xi.^ iVka brute, 
which sport through tlieix b\iot\. ^^i:^^ ^^^ ^ct>s^r 
" fi^ow singular it is that s\xcYi ft\vo\x\^^i^ ^V^ ^?^^.^tA^^ 
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how many instances of entire indifierence to the heauties of 
nature do we observe around us," remarked Ellen, with a 
very thoughtful brow. 

" Every community contains many such specimens/' con- 
tinued George. " There are thousands in yonder city who 
bend all their energies to the accumulation of wealth, which, 
when acquired, afiords them nothing but the selfish pleas- 
ure of knowing that they possess it. In youth they neglect 
the cultivation of their minds and hearts^ and when they 
have reached the end for which they have striven so anx- 
iously, and opulence is theirs, they £nd themselves bank- 
rupt in the' means of enjoying it. For my part, as I consid- 
er the pleasures of the heart superior to the sensual ones 
which wealth can procure, I had rather earn my breiid by 
the sweat of my brow, and enjoy the continual and unpall- 
ing banquets which nature ofiers the refined sensibility, 
than, being destitute of a taste for the glories which meet 
the eye in all directions, revel in . all the inane pomps and 
luxuries which vitiate the feelings, and can not satisfy the 
yearnings of the soul. I had rather have a crust of bread 
where I can drink in the melodies that float on every breeze, 
than feast at the sumptuous tables where ambition, avarice, 
and vanity grow voluble when rehearsing their own achieve- 
ments." 

" If persons would only cultivate a variety of tastes," said 
Ellen, " they would be less dependent on fortune, and, un- 
der all the changes of life, have the means of enjoying them- 
selves." 

" True," said George, eamestl]^; " it is a great and very 
common error to devote life to one pursuit. Love, ambi- 
tion, fortune, should alike receive attention. In youth we 
should cultivate the tastes which will smooth life's declining 
years. The beaver, the bee, the ant provide during the sum- 
mer for the wants of winter ; and man, imitating their ex- 
amples, should not only provide himself with what will sup- 
port life when old age comes upon him, but also with the 
means of rendering existence useful and pleasant. Knowl- 
edge should be sedulously sought after in youth, for it afibrds 
the richest solace when the head is hoary and the sluggish 
blood crawls lazily through the veins." 

" I was reading the other day the accounts which those 
great historians, Hume and Gibbon, give of themselves " «»ai<l 
Caroline, "and could not but feel tlie \,ivi\)ft. o^ ■^V^X.'OckK^ ^'«:^ 
with reference to the deligVita of a wAV^iXjXXivi^XA^'K^^^^^^^ 
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ewrj Mifloa of life. Wbik xeftding thme aceoonts, I 
deied much how wo many penons coold be willing to spend 
all their time in aecamulating wealth, seeing that, without 
knowledge, the wealth, when gained, can not pmchaae a tal- 
isman to summon up com£>rt8 and contentment to the heart." 

" Those are cheering testimonies to the pleasures of the 
scholar's life," said Geoige. *' You remember what Gibbon 
says in reference to the statements which Bu&n, Fontenelle, 
and Yoltaire give of the pleasures of old age. They thought 
it the most delightful period of life, for then, when the fire 
of the passions is abated, those calm and elevating medita- 
tions which make men wise can be indulged in without re- 
straint. Such testimonies to the pleasures of intelligent old 
age and the pleasures of knowledge are as inyaluable as 
they are imperishable. A clear oonscienee, a comfortable 
subsistence, a relish for reading, aod the power to reflect, 
make the wintery season of life not only tolerable, but de- 
lightful. How differently we feel when contemplating an 
old man possessed of such means of dignifying himself, than 
when we look upon the paral3rtic devotee of Mammon, press- 
ing toward the grave with faltering steps and averted eyes, 
hugging his gold to his heart, and still eager to accumulate. 
Old age, under the one aspect, is as venerable as under the 
other it is revolting." 

*< Do you think that every one could take the same pleas- 
ure in the acquisition and the use of knowledge ?" inquired 
Caroline. " I have seen many individuals so entirely desti- 
tute of the desire to know, that I have thought they were 
bom with imperfectly-conaltituted minds." 

'* There are many who are entirely regardless of the value 
of intelligent minds," returned George, '* and it may be 
that this results from some natural infirmity. It is proba- 
ble that some are so pecuharly organized that a love for 
books and the sublime Volume of creation, in which the 
Deity has blazoned forth the shadows of his wisdom and be? 
nevolence, is beyond the reach of their souls. But I am con- 
vinced that this is the case with but few, and that the vast 
majority could, if they would, relish knowledge of all kinds. 
And knowledge, once imparted to the mind, would not be 
given up for all the wealth of the Indies, to use Gibbon's 
expression." 

The approach of oome one, whom they soon recognized to 
be Drayton, arrested thftii cou"v«%«Aao\!l ^\ ^\% v^yd^.. "%a 
Joiaed them apparently Taue\i V> \)Rft ^\^wKa^ ^jS. i5\ ^ve^^. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

Th]^ political excitement of the period under ccmsideiation 
was intense. The election of the highest officers known 
under our government was approaching. The Republican 
and Federal parties were arrayed in hostile attitudes to each 
other, mutuall]f asserting their own purity and denouncing 
the views of their opponents. The political sea was angry 
with strife, and many good and true patriots feared much 
for the safety of the ship of state. Each party battled vig- 
orously, and each was confident that; victory would perch on 
its banners. Father arrayed against son, brother against 
brother, and the waves of discord beating violently against 
the hohest relations of society, presented a spectacle well 
calculated to rouse the alarm of many who had fought for 
the freedom which now appeared to be placed in such fear- 
ful jeopardy. Each party contended for what it considered 
to be of the last importance to the well-being of the country ; 
and each was siitcere in the beUef that, if the antagonistic 
party triumphed, the liberties of the nation would be endan- 
gered. The Democrats asserted that if Federalism came off 
victor, the government would assume a monarchicaL charac- 
ter ; while &e Federalist declared that if Democracy achieved 
the rule, the elements df disorder would be let looser law * 
would not be respected, and anarchy, similar to that which 
had recently deluged France with the blood of many of her 
noblest citizens, would inevitably ensue. Time, the falsifier 
of the predictions of heated minds, has disproved the fears 
which were entertained with reference to the triumph of the 
successful party ; and all now agree that both parties were 
equally honest, and that each was wrong in charging bad 
designs on those who difiered from it in opinion. 

Drayton was not an unmoved spectator of events. He 
loved his native land, and reverenced her institutions, and 
was deeply interested in the struggle which was then going 
on, for he, too, thought the welfare of the country depended 
on its issue. By education and from conviction, he was in- 
duced to regard the Federalists aa coivt^tkA\\v^W\S!kfc'^ss^^'^ 
at war with the rights of the peo]^\e v wAV^ «^^^3RR^*^«». 
iram a sense of duty firmly and lvoiie«V\^ . ^W!C| cJl\i& ^^=«^ 
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xeepected friends belonged to that party, and, though he could 
not doubt their patriotism, he believed that if the Federalists 
fcucceeded, it would be at the expense of popular liberty ; 
and, regarding devotion to his country as the first political 
duty of an American citizen, he expressed his opinions freely 
and fearlessly. 

He continued to experience all that sickness of the heart 
which is consequent on long-sustained and unrealized expect- 
ations. Day after day, and weary month after month, he 
repaired to his office, and still no business came to cheer him 
with the prospect of a more successful period. At times he 
thought of yielding to the feeling of despair that oppressed 
him, and of changing his location ; but his pride revolted at 
the thought when he recollected his resolution of rebuilding 
his family name on the spot which had witnessed its down- 

' fall. Since Roger's imprisonment, he had been looking for- 
ward anxiously to the period of his trial. On that occasion 
he was to make his first efibrt at the bar, and he was pre- 
paring himself against the possibility of a failure by the most 

. unwearying study. 

While waiting for business, he had employed many of his 
leisure hours in the composition of a series of articles on the 
condition and policy of the government, which were published 
in the Democratic journal of the city. These articles com- 
manded much attention, for they exhibited signal ability, and 
manifested a deep insight into the nature of the contest then 
waging, and were evidently the results of much and profound 
reflection. The secret of their authorship was confided to a 
few friends ; and Drayton was gifatified in knowing that the 
emanations of his pen had been ascribed to some of the sound- 
est and most distinguished men in the community. 

One evening his friend Singleton, who was a Democrat 
and a popular man, called on him, and insisted on his accom- 
panying him to a political meeting. Singleton was a warm- 
hearted man, and took a deep interest in Drayton's success. 
He had often expressed a desire that Drayton should make 
himself known as a speaker in the primary assemblages of the 
people, to which Drayton had uniformly objected. On this 
occasion, however, his objections were lesd earnest than usual, 
and he went with his friend to the place of meeting. When 
they arrived, they found a large crowd collected, listening to 
one of the popular oxatoTa. 'WVv'eft.\L<b OiOTL'^^xjAfe^V^s si^eech, 
the crowd became clamoToxna fe^ TCkot^ ^\soj:vfc\v^ifc, 'wjAL'-'-^xaf 

gletoa — Singleton V was B\iovxteeL^Tom^NeT^mwiN5o.^T^i«5s&. 
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' Singleton obeyed the call and rose, and, after a few re- 
marks, observed that there was a friend of his present who 
would undoubtedly respond to their wishes if called upon. 
As soon as he mentioned Drayton's name, the room resound- 
ed with its echoes. Escape being impossible, Drayton rose 
with the intention of making an apology rather than a 
speech. The lights shone but dimly over the dark mass of 
beings before him, and his eye wavered with the agitation 
of his feehngs as it wandered over the apartment. In a 
moment after, he ascended the stand ; every murmur was 
hushed, and his trepidation at finding himself in so unex- 
pected and so trying a situation for a moment unmanned 
him. He stood, not knowing what tp say, elevated conspic- 
uoilsly above all others, with an eager multitude pressing 
forward, anxious to hear him. It was a critical moment. 
The crowd i manifested considerable uneasiness, and some 
smiled at hi^ expense. Drayton observed smiles on some 
faces near him, and the idea of the ridiculousness of his sit- 
uation shot with electric force and vividness across his con- 
fused mind. In the desperation of l^e moment, he com- 
menced, not knowing wj^at he said. A few faltering and 
unconnected words fell from his lips, and he again hesitated. 
He was about abandoning the stand, when a remark, which 
cut him severely, reached his ear. It irritated him deeply. 
His cheek burned with anger. His dark eye flashed with 
passion. With a strong efibrt, he summoned up the scattered 
forces of his intellect, and recommenced. Gradually his tones 
became deeper and firmer, and his sentences more exact. 
Confidence returned to him- — ^he grew warm and excited with 
his subject ; and a torrent of most eloquent declamation burst 
from his Hps. The crowd shouted applause, and bent forward 
to catch every word he uttered. He felt cheered, and pro- 
ceeded with the most decided success. At the end of an 
hour he left the stand, amid the most deafening plaudits. 
On all sides he heard persons asking who he was. His hands 
were grasped and shsiken warmly by many who were entire 
strangers to him, who pronounced the highest eulogiums on 
his efibrt. Among the rest, his friend Singleton pressed to 
his side, saying, 

" I congratulate you, my dear fellow, with all my heart. 
It was decidedly the most successful debut ever witnessed 
here. I knew it was in you. 1 felt vwi\3S^ \»i^ ^\. ^sk^n 
while you hesitated. I feared you N90\]\^ ^^. "^nsXX*^^ 
Boon relieved, and perceived that yo\xt «k:^\^>R«x ^'^s^ ^'^^ 
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that of tke mountain before its volcanic fires bhuM forth on 
the blackened air of night." 

Drayton returned to his office with a feeling of pride, and 
a consciousness of intellectual strength such as he had nev^ 
felt before. It was his first triumph, and in it he read an 
augury of his future success. The shadows which had of 
late been reeling over his prospects, like mists along the val« 
ley, were swept aside. Hope returned to his bosom with 
sweet assurance on her lips. Oh, the first intoxicating 
draught from the cup of fame ! Who that has once tasted 
it can ever forget the rapture of that hour, when visions of 
conquests floated around the dreaming brow with all the 
^vidness with which the destiny of a nation unfolded its^ 
before the mind of a prophet of the olden time. It is the 
Hegira of ambition, and, however resplendent may be his sub- 
sequent career, to it the aspirant ever after turns, for there 
is no ecstasy like that first one which bums like a star away 
back amid the shadows of the past. 

In noticing the proceedings of the meeting, this Democratic 
journal took occasion to refer to Drayton's speech in terms 
of the most flattering nature, and predicted eminent succees 
in his profession for " this young champion of the rights of 
the people." It was the first time he had seen his name as- 
sociated with praise in print, and he read and re-read it with 
all the delight usual on such occasions. 

The next day he called on his gouty uncle, and found that 
gentleman in a most unamiable mood. He had scarcely 
entered his presence, when the splenetic old gentleman, turn- 
ing a fierce eye on him, said, 

" I see, boy, that things are taking the course that I ex- 
pected, and that you've been making yourself exactly as>ri- 
diculous as I thought you would.", 

" I am not aware, sir, that I have plaeed myself in such 
a situation," returned Drayton, calmly. 

" The deuce you're not !" exclaimed the doctor, in a voice 
which contrasted very forcibly with the mildness of the neph- 
ew's tones. " Have you not been making a show of your 
absurdity at a plebeian meeting ? Did I not see your name 
in a paper whose praise is dishonor ? Did you not make a 
speech the other night to the rabble, whose chief boast is 
that their hands are hard and their shirts unwashed ? A 
pretty place for you to exYubit ^wms^^I \s^ ysis!\ vt ?" added 
ibe doctor, with a sneer. 
"I fuaa not aware WaX ra^ coxidMicsl ow^i^^N. «i«was«w ^^x- 
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ties me to the huirioane you've raised about my head. It 
is true, I made a speech, and I am very glad it was consid^ 
wed worthy of the high encomium that paper pronounced 
upon it." 

'* What business have you, sir, to be maJdng exciting har- 
angues to ragged crowds ?" said the doctor, in a dictatorial 
tone. "Why do you not stay in your office and try to get 
the means of supporting yourself? Do you imagine I will 
assist you, when you are doing every thing in your power to 
elevate a pack of scoundrels to office ?" 

** I have done what I take pride in^" returned Drayton, 
still maintaining an appearance of great composure, '' and 
shall be careful to repeat my conduct when, an opportunity 
is again afforded me." 

_ ''I had hoped to find you ashamed instead of obstinate," 
said the uncle, relaxing his sternness. 

" When I am guilty of an act which deserves penitence, I 
will feel ashamed, not before," retorted Drayton, firmly, try- 
ing io master his vexation. 

" It will be much to your interest, boy, ^henceforth to kee]^ 
away from such places," said the uncle, 

** When my interests conflict with my duty, I shall not 
long hesitate about sacrificing them," replied Drayton. 

The coolness and positiveness with whidi this remark 
was made caused the uncle to feel much vexed. A frown^ 
gathered on his brow, and he exclaimed, 

"You may go to the devil your owna way, but 1 hope I 
may be cursed if I assist you !" 

" I did not come here, uncle, to petition you for your 
bounty ; I merely came to pay my respects, and to see how 
you were." 

" I don't want to see you until your senses come back-. 
And now you will please pay me what you owe me, and 
leave my office and my presence. Ill have nothing more 
to do with you !" 

"As to the pittance I owe you for rent," said Drayton, 
rising, while his cheek burned and his lip was tremulous 
with rage, " I will arrange it at my convenience, and then 
leave your office. As to your presence, sir, I will leave that 
with great pleasure. I would have shuzmed you long ago 
had it not been for the telationship subsisting between us, 
which, thank Heaven ! does not extend to t.\3kft «wl^\Nii. >»» 
confined to the blood." 

"Dare you inault me to lay teeftiV' «3j3^ii\xEw^ '^ii^^ ^'^^^ 
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tor, with a face livid with paadon. *' If you do not pay me 
what you owe me, I will warrant you forthwith." 

Without deigning to notice what the doctor said, Drayton 
walked out of the house, and proceeded to his office. When 
the turhulence of his feelings had suhsided, he began to con* 
sider what he should do, and, as a preliminary step, he con- 
cluded to visit Oakwood. As he rode along, musing over 
his difficulties, he saw Mr. Fleetwood ahead of him. Re- 
cently he had become very familiar with that solitary man, 
and in his society had passed many agreeable hours. Riding 
along at a rapid gait, he soon overtook him, and, at his re- 
quest, proceeded with him to his residence. He told Mr. 
Fleetwood of all his troubles, and his quarrel with his uncle, : 
and when he finished his account, the solitary man advised 
him to get another office, and insisted on his accepting a sum 
of money from him either as a loan or a present. To this 
Drayton objected, while Mr. Fleetwood urged it on him with 
unusual warmth of manner. 

" I insist on your obliging me in this matter. I wish to 
pDrove to you how deeply I am interested in you. Besides, 
the money I offer you is of right yours. You see, I owed 
your grandfather a sum of money when I went abroad, and 
on my return he was dead. As his grandson, you're enti- 
tled to it. I have enough for all my wants without it, and 
if you are so squeamish about it» you can cancel the obliga- 
tion when your circ,umstances improve." 

Telling him he would think of it further, Drayton bade 
the old gentleman good evening. As he rode along, he could 
not but contrast the conduct of the solitary with that of his 
uncle, who had more means than he could possibly make 
use of. Ashe passed on slowly, he thought a great deal 
about Mr. Fleetwood's eccentricities, and wondered how it 
happened that one who lived so much to himself should be 
BO warm and so unselfish in his sympathies. He had not 
solved this problem satisfactorily to himself before he reach- 
ed the lane which led to Oakwood, and, turning into it, he 
was soon happy in the presence of the ladies and George, 
who were sitting in the porch, as described in the last chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Drayton*s anxiety for the recovery of George had induced 
him to visit Oakwood very frequently of late, on which oc- 
casions he had witnessed Ellen's devotion to her brother, and 
admired and loved her the more for It. He felt convinced 
that his friend must sooii pass away from the abodes of the 
living, leaving a void which could not be supplied in the . 
hearts of those who loved him. It was with much emotion 
that he observed how rapidly disease was completing its 
work. At each successive visit he found his friend weaker 
than when he had last parted from him. His whole ap- 
pearance indicated extreme feebleness, and Drayton felt as- 
sured that his sun of hfe was but hovering over the horizon. 

After sitting and conversing with the ladies a while, Georg'e 
requested Drayton to walk with him. He clung to his 
friend's arm> and moved onward slowly and with a faltering 
step. 

" It will soon be over," said George, stopping to recover 
from the exhaustion of the walk. "It is about a year, Dray- 
ton," he continued, " since I first saw you, and told you that at 
this time the winds would be sighing over my insensate clay. 
You expressed your disbelief in my prediction. It is true that 
the issue did not verify the prophecy to the letter, but it will 
not be much longer delayed. Since I first met you here, 
Hope and Love have told me many flattering tales of joys 
which should be mine on this side of the grave. Of late, 
their batteries have ceased ; and Hope, now in the guise of 
a seraph, paints to my mind only those delights which are 
to be met with beyond the shadows of time." 

He paused, but as Drayton's heart was too full of emotion 
to admit a reply, he continued; 

" I hope, my dear fiiend, you will often come here when 
I can not welcome you. When you stand above the turf 
where they lay me, and recall the Vanished form of the 
slumberer, think, Drayton, think of the fortitude with which 
he met his fate — ^think how uncomplainingly he bore his 
afflictions^and think of what he now tells yeu^ that & cleox 
conscience ia the only thing on thift ftidi^ ol\)ftfe ^^c^^'^^^^t^ 
can divest it vf its terrors." 
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Glancing, as lie spoke, at Drayton, lie perceived that he 
was struggling with emotions, and said no more. They 
passed on until they reached a seat they had often occupied. 
When they were seated, George, in the low and somewhat 
mournful tone of voice which he had conversed in of late, said, 

** I understand you made your dehut the other evening at 
a political meeting, on which occasion you made a most elo- 
quent speech. Although my predilections are all with the 
other party, yet I congratulate you most sincerely on your 
suocesB. Persevere, Drayton, and I have no doubt you will 
reach the eminence you desire. I have faith enough in your 
integrity to believe you will always exert your influence on 
the aide of truth and justice. It must certainly be a mo- 
ment of intense gratification when the orator enchains the 
attention of a multitude, while every face around him gives 
evidence of the triumph of his powers.'' 

"It is certainly a proud as well as a very responsible sit- 
uation," returned Drayton. "I was particularly pleased 
with the manner in which the speech you have alluded to 
was received, because it assured me that my dreams of suc- 
cess were not altogether illusoiy, and that I am not desti- 
tute of the power to move the minds of others. You may 
be sure that I will take your advice, and persevere. A young 
man should not be satisfied with the excellence he has at- 
tained, but press forward to realize the expectations which 
previous successes warrant. I never knew a man who was 
continually looking at what he had done» who went much 
beyond these efforts afterward. It is your man who looks 
forward, and prepares himself with the means of executing 
what he wishes to do, of whom most is to be expected. 
A noble ambition never reposes, like a voluptuous Sybarite, 
on a couch, counting over the laurels it has won» but girds 
itself for the distant goal before it, for which it pants as if it 
had done nothing as yet." 

" Your remarks, I think, are true," said George. " I have 

observed, among the young men of m.y acquaintance, some 

of &nely organised minds, who have failed signally, because 

they have conceived an ambition for small things, instead 

of concentrating their hopes and thoughts on magnificent 

objects. Some of these persons become enamored of social 

distinction, and go, into society for the purpose of winning 

reputations for address and conversation. In this way they 

devote themselvea to iniexiot o\>^eQ\.%, wA,^\«t %.Ni>aift^\3aA 

conBideration of petty tnum\>Yi» ca^owBfc^i ^'sa \smAa, ^^^ 
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t^ey b«fQmie incftpftble of, or disinclined to, the long vigils 
and protracted studies which must necessarily precede the 
aooomplishment of magnificent enterprises." 

*' The class of individuals to which you refer," added Dray- 
ton, *'is made up of those who desire to he splendid — ^not 
great meoi. You have noticed that they who are born to 
wealth are generally surpassed by those of meaner extrac- 
tion in the race of glory ; as if Providence had ordained a 
system of compensations by which it was decreed, from the 
beginning, that to the poor should be awarded the honois of 
this world, and to the. rich nothing that money will not buy." 

** The truth pf your remark i3 as cdd as society," ob^rvecl 
George. '* The rich, seeing the deference which isi paid to 
wealth, content themselves with the inflnenoe it gives them, 
while the poor, are compelled to exert their minds or remain 
obscure. From evil good frequently comes ; and we are in- 
debted tP the aristocuratic distinctions in society fox the devel- 
opii^nt of many splendid mindfl. The first and leading im- 
pulse with many who are bom in the obscure ranks of soci- 
ety is, to rise superior to the condition in which they find 
theo^elves, and where the «xclusiveness of aristocracy would 
forever confine them. In the absence of wealth, this can 
only be achieved by superior mental cultivation ; and many 
poor young men give their days and nights to study for the 
purpose of overcoming the opposition of aristocracy, who, if 
society were organized on Bemocratic principles, would re- 
main unlearned. Having conceived' a relish for study in this 
way } they afterward become enamored of fame, and strive 
fer that intellectual superiority to which it is awarded." 

" It is neither from the highest nor the lowest class in so- 
ci)ety from which eminent meii generally spring," observed 
Drayton. " The classes between these polar extremes sup- 
ply mankind with the largest proportion of great men. The 
leaders in moral and mental enterprises have generally em- 
anated from those abodes where comfort, not splendor or 
squalidxiess, is found." 

" True," returned George; " and the reason is, that the 
very poorest class ijs crushed by the primeval curse to the 
earth ; and they who compose it, being under the necessity of 
laboring with their hands, have no leisure to improve their 
minds, and retain their heritage of ignorance and coarseness, 
while the wealthiest fritter their energies away amon^ thA 
thousniicZ ^'voiiti'es of society.^' 

"A love of social excitements \% xxtfi^ivwiN^'^ *wi '^^^^^^'^^ 
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of fame, for it is in solitude that genius must fit itself for an 
honorable career/' said Drayton. ** I do not mean that a 
man must flee to the rocks and the shady groves. He may 
live in the midst of a city, and its noise may be an eternal 
chime in his ear. Indeed, the solitude of a'city should be 
preferred by a man of genius, for he can observe every pulsa- 
tion of its heart, and reflect upon every cause 'which agitates 
the human sea ; but he should remember that his business, 
for a season at least, is that of a spectator rather than actor 
among its exciting scenes." ' 

" I suspect," said George, ** that in the majority of instan- 
ces the ability to resist the excitements of the world is not 
so strong as the disposition to partake of them. When vir- 
tue enters the arena against vice, it has nothing to gain and 
every thing to lose. The orator should watch and study ev- 
ery current of society, for his business is with men ; but the 
literary man, the favorite of the Muses^ will ever find a more 
congenial home amid the works of nature. He should hold 
more omununion with the departed than with the living ; 
his thoughts should be with the authors of those imperisha- 
ble works which have survived the mutations of centuries, 
and come down to us with the accumulated praises of ages 
on them. What has such a one to do with the every-day 
concerns of this world ? with the fluctuations of markets ? the 
successive follies of fashion ? or the trifling incidents which 
engross the masses of men ? Let him retire to some solitary 
Patmos, as the beloved disciple did, and there brood over the 
infinite, and enjoy his sublime visions. He will find nature 
to be his best inptructor, and in his library he will discover 
inexhaustible sources of amusement and wisdom." 

** Your literary man would then be but a mere book- 
worm," said Drayton. " He would be wise where all oth- 
ers are ignorant, and ignorant on those subjects on which 
the meanest minds are informed.^ 

'^ I do not insist that such a one should surrender every 
hope, thought, and feeling of his nature to books and reflec- 
tion," returned George, earnestly, "but I do 'insist that he 
should be uncompromisiog in his devotion to such studies. 
Let him select friends with whom he can exercise his sym- 
pathies, but let him not be seen on all occasions participa- 
ting in social excitements. I would not have him entirely 
to neglect the present for ti\\e i^«a\., Wt I certainly think he 
should not permit the foUieft moxwAYimcl \» ^tki^gc^MJ^xoKv.^^ 

hia attention.'' 
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** Literary men should understand the spirit of the age in 
which they live, which they could not do if their hearts were 
as much with the dead as you require they should be," re- 
turned Drayton. " It is, in my opinion, indispensable that 
they should be conversant with their own times — ^that they 
should closely inspect every class and sect of men — ^that they 
should relish society— in short, be well informed on all points 
which concern common men, in order to become their in- 
structors." 

" I speak only of the devoted literary man," said George, 
'* and not of the thousands who have some taste for litera- 
ture ; and such would soon grow weary of the excitements 
of his age. Society would, after a little acquaintance, cease 
to present any new phases to his view, and he would tire of 
its reiterated hollownesses. It is no place for him, for it can 
not appreciate the true literary man, and he is frequently 
pained by seeing that he is misunderstood. When the mood 
is on him, and his eye sparkles with light, and his li^ trem- 
bles with pathos— when he throws forth jeweled thoughts 
with uncalculating prodigality, those who hear him wear 
wondering countenances, and deem the flashes of heavenly 
light which radiate from his features to be but a wild and 
erratic enthusiasm, which leads him afar firom prudence and 
his own interests. He is conscious of their pity, and uncer- 
tain of their admiration/' 

'* Such a consciousness must be wormwood to a proud and 
sensitive heart," returned l)rayton, with much warmth, " and 
teach it to scorn and contemn mankind. Such a considera- 
tion teaches the necessity why a literary man should go 
frequently into society. If he were familiar with men, he 
would commit no such blunders as you mention^ and be able 
to adapt himself and his conversation to those around him." 

" In such an event, he must change or debase his intel- 
lectual character," returned George. " To adapt himself to 
a lower gradation of being than his own would require a sac- 
rifice which, instead of benefiting, would inevitably degrade 
a superior man." ' 

"I^bt if he were compact in mind and morals," added 
Drayton. *' I confess I have but little reverence for that 
wisdom which it is the peculiar province of cells and clois- 
ters to teach, and which savors more of the lamp than of 
humanity. It is too misty and abstract for the worlds h.Q^- 
ever much it may edify those who xegax^ \)aa Qr«\ — KSafe^vt^ 
which is blinded by the light of day- — ^aft \\ift\iYt^ ^^ -^tns^««v. 
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Xh# philosopher who sits on somo fiaeied Olympus, and fol- 
miaates his deorees, will not he heard in the valleys where 
the multitudes dwell." 

** So long as genius is rather of the nature of the eagle, 
which pursues a solitary flight, than of that of the storm* 
petrel, which is (me of a multitudinous fl.ock» so long must it 
dwell apart, if it would ohey and he true ta itself," returned 
George. ** He who has once found delight in an idolatry of 
the stars, the sea, the forest, the mountain, and all the hright 
and heautifttl souzees of poetie inspiration so lavishly display- 
ed throughout creation, must, sooner or later, if he forsake 
them, sigh ibr their companionship. He will often turn his 
weary eye hack on the sunny eminenoe of the Parnassus he 
has left, which still looms hrightly through the mists which 
surround him in society. He may descend from its far-view- 
ing heights, dofl* his imperial mantle, and assume the every- 
day garh of fashion, and give himself up to the pomps of the 
world for a while ; hut he will soon learn that the heaten 
highways are not for his feet, and, hecoming disgusted with 
the vanities of the world, he will «eek the mountain paths 
he has forsaken, and he truer to his own heart in the future. 
I only insist that as nature determines, hefore expedience, 
what course a man should pursue, he who fuaids in himself 
many thoughts and feelings whi(^ are not comimon to men, 
is untrue to himself, false to his own interests, when he im- 
molates his own peculiarities on the hlaekened, altar of cus- 
tom," . 

" If your hypothesis in relation to genius is true, then I 
grant your arguments are irresistible, ' ' replied Drayton ; * ' hut 
what says experience on this suhject ? Were Spenser, Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Pope, and other great poets, to be found in 
the desert ? Or were they not dwellers near the great heart 
of humanity, and familiar with all its pulsations V 

*^ But those poets you mention," replied George, '^ sighed 
for solitude, in order tho^t they might throw bfi^ the weight 
of the crowd, and unbosom their mighty thoughts and feel- 
ings which struggled for utterance. If those men had been 
able to live as they desired, they would, in all probability, 
have forsaken the dn^t of the city. Because, in many in- 
stances, great men, by gigantic efforts, have been able to 
throw off the manacles of society, and to be great in spite 
of jostling littleness, it doe^ not &llow that such hinderances 
are not fatal to many. Besv4©^, \^ tossiv ^wsL\sta\«^ W- 
ward lived much to ihemwjWe*, W!^^ ^Qfi^. «tv^ ^1 'eiiS5ia.\aA 
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mid that society was better ada](>t6d to the mati of genius 
than solitude, but they all hold the opposite language.'' 

'* The truth is, no general rule can be applied to all the di- 
versities of genius," remarked Drayton. " While some would 
sicken and die in the crowd, others find the aliment which 
sustains and strengthens their minds amid the bustling mul- 
titudes. Oowper would pine away in the City, and Johnson 
would scarcely have survived a banishmetit to the country. 
But there is one thing connected with this subject that can 
not be denied, and that is, many men of genius have fallen 
victims tb the vices of society, who, if they had stood alodf 
from the crowd, would have shone like beacon-lights al(»]g 
the shores of time." 

" I am glad to see you on my side, after all your opposi- 
tion," said G-eorge, smiling. *^ Melancholy, most melancholy 
has been the waste of soul in the instances of great men, 
vrho have surrendered themselves to vicious excitements, and 
foregone their holy vocation as priests in the temple of na- 
ture. They have preferred the indulgence of withering pas- 
sions to reading the mystic language written all over the 
walls of that magnificent temple. In this way genius and 
the world have been mutually losers. To avoid the degra- 
dation of genius, I would have it stand aloof, and view the 
'6rowd and its reeking tumults at a distance." 

" It is not so much against society as its vices that you 
inveigh so earnestly," said Drayton. ** The degradation of 
genius results from its own infirmities, and is not justly 
chargeable to any other account.*' 

** At the same time that I would shelter literary men from 
vice by removing them beyond the reach of its influence," 
observed George, " I would enjoin solitude as the best school 
foff the disciplining and developing of their powen." 
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WntN Uiey returned td the house, a carriage, with richly- 
caparisoned steeds, drove off. It oontained Mrs. Willough- 
by and her daughter, who were in the act of getting out as 
Qwrge and DnytoA reached the pOKftx. 1&jc%.^*^<q^nui^^^ 
ehook bMXkds atfectionately with GeotfQY\svkX^tL^^<^\^GEfis&%x^ 
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notioe his friend, elevated her aristocratic head, and, rostling 
her satin, brushed by him and saluted Ellen. Maria, less 
fastidious than her mother, smiled graciously at Drayton, 
and he bowed, somewhat haughtily, in return. 

The singular paralysis which had overtaken Mrs. Willough- 
by*s memory, causing her to forget that it is a part of good 
breeding to manifest respect for those you visit by noticing 
their guests, not being contagious, did not affect Drayton, 
for it so happened that, in arranging themselves in the porch, 
there was but one vacant chair left, and that was near Miss 
Willoughby, which he, without hesitation, occupied. He be- 
gan a conversation on the weather and the beauty of the 
prospect before them, and Maria listened with evident pleas- 
ure to every sentence he uttered. The lively girl at length 
laughed heartily at scmie remark he made, and her mother 
caught her eye and looked daggers at her, which were by 
no means fated to her merriment. She continued conversing 
in animated tones with Drayton, notwithstanding the frowns 
and uneasiness it gave her mother. 

" What effect does the country have on you, Mr. Drayton ? 
Does it make you serious or sentimental ? Do you laugh with 
the birds, or sigh with the winds ?'' 

" It depends very much on the season of the year,'' return- 
ed Drayton. " In the spring I get up a proper amount of 
sentimentality, and in the autumn I contrive to feel a little 
melancholy, as you know one ought to do." 

** It always makes me wild to get in the country after 
having been choked and fried to death in town," said Miss 
"Willoughby. " You and Mr. Meredith were just returning 
from a walk as ma and I rode up. Where had you been, 
indulging in romance ?" 

" In a most charming spot," repUed Drayton. " On the 
bank of the river, and under the shade of those two majestic 
oaks which you see off here to the right." 

" If you will escort me," said the lady, " I will run over 
there for a minute, just to see if I can't get clear of some of 
my prosing thoughts." 

Miss Willoughby rose and ran down the steps, with Dray- 
ton at her side. 

" Where are you going, Maria ?" shouted the mother. 

" Just over here to the bank of the river," was the reply. 

" You haven't got time," said Mrs. Willoughby, with a 
6own. " Gome back \ it ^wViY "Vse ^aXA \i^W^ ^n^ %tfc\. VQme." 
'*L&! ma! the aun's quitft \a^ l^^v \>\\«k\».^\s.\u 
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minute/' she said, ancl then wheeled and skipped lightly 
over the grass toward the river. 

They were soon out of the hearing of those on the porch, 
and Drayton said, ~ 

" Your mother seems to have a very peculiar disrelish of 
me lately, Miss Willoughby." 

'* Oh, she's only a little mified, because you didn't happen 
to speak to her once upon a time. These old ladies, you 
know, are foolish, particularly in such matters. What a 
pretty redbird that is, Mr. Drayton I L wish I had him in 
a cage." 

" If you had it imder your charge, it would become as lan- 
guid as one of your sentimental lovers, and lose its powers 
of song." 

** Fy on you, sir ! your metaphor is not good. Gentlemen 
sing most sweetly when under the dominion of the ladies, 
as witness all the poets from Petrarch to Bums. Indeed, I 
really think a love affair or so is necessary to a gentleman 
before he can become very interesting. Love makes a man 
poetical, and that, as you ought to know before this time 
from your own experience, is decidedly the most interesting 
character a gentleman can assimie." 

" I suppose your tenet, then, Miss WiUoughby, is, that, like 
a stricken swan, a lover sings most sweetly when the cloud 
is on his spirit, for that was the ca8e with the poets you re- 
fer to?" 

*' Exactly, sir ; and if a dart ever penetrates your heart 
— bless my soul ! I am rhyming already. I knew a little 
fresh air was all that was wanting to make me poetical — 
if your obdurate heart ever is softened by love, you will be 
infinitely more agreeable than you arc> now." 

'* And, pray, how do you know that such is not the unfor- 
tunate predicament my heart is in ?" 

" Because your brow is too calm," replied Maria, glancing 
brightly up at his face, ** and your eye does not wander 
about as if it didn't know what in the world to look at." 

They were by this time near the spot designated by Dray- 
ton, and Miss Willoughby darted from his side and ran, and, 
throwing herself on the seat, drew a long breath, and ex- 
claimed, 

" What a sweet place this is ! I wish .to Heaven I was a 
wood-nymph instead of a town girl, bound and pinched up 
hccoTding to the last decrees of fasbioiiV' 

" Yon might assume the cKaiactex "wiXYi p^k^Xlws^V^ ^S!>^^ 
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i^propriateness/' said Drayton, taking a seat liy her side) 
** for taiiy proportions, graceful motions, bright eyes, red lifs^ 
and musical tones are all that is necessary to the composi- 
tion of a nymph." 

" What a flattering tongue you've got, sir. By-the-ivay, 
I've not had the felicity of listening to its flattery for an age 
or two, and its tones sound in my ears like a Sabbath bell 
I once heard when I was a little girl, and which I again 
heard last Sunday^ — ^it recalls so many old associations." 

" You have a charming way of insinuatiiig a compliment,'* 
said Drayton. " And, if fiction and poetry are the same 
thing, you have a great genitis for that fine art/' 

"Indeed, sir, instead of romancing, I was as serious aa a 
preacher." 

" What do you think of the beauty of that island ?" iLbked 
Drayton. 

*' It is the prettiest spot I ever saW," she replied ; " and 
if I were that bird we saw just now, I would take' up Biy 
abode there, without doubt." 

*' And if I were another bird, I would join you, and Hing 
yout praises so sweetly that your heart would melt under 
my melody. You would be more eoquettish than any jay> 
bird in the wbodlands." 

** Very likely, for if there is any one thing I have a par^ 
ticular love for, it is a tittle coquetry. Wasn't there eeme 
philosopher who once taught that the souls of women some- 
times inhabited the bodies of birds after death ?" 

** Pythagoras taught something like that." 

*' Well, if his doctrine is true, I think it likely I'll be a 
dear tittle bluebird, and tive on that green island yet." 

" It will be a difficult matter to catch and cage you !" 

" I think that very probable," replied the lady. 

*' Have you slain any gentlemen in blue eoatJB md ti|^t 
boots lately. Miss Willoughby ?" 

** Yes, several. A gentleman who answers to that de- 
scription told his friend the other day that a flash from my 
blue eyes had killed him ofiT, just like a stroke of lightlting. 
Wasn't that a very interesting sort of demise for a senti- 
mental youth ?" 

" Charming — a perfect euthanasia ! I should like to die 
in the same way about every other day." 

" That's a senaible leTnaxk, %xui«hows ezoellent taste, sir ; 
but there's no datigei oi ^ata ^^^20% t» ^^>BvRa2iiJi. Siwh 
«tdrn, cold, rigid, pMoTO]s^i\c«]l %c«v\\sfixw«^ 
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self on 'being, instead of ' dying of roses in aromatic pain/ as 
somebody's poet says, go off with the ague." 

" Some more fiction from your lips," said Drayton. " You 
slander the warmth of my feelings. Bright eyes have the 
same influence over them that sunbeams have over flowers." 

*' Bless my heart ! how rough this seat is," exclaimed Miss 
Willoughby. " I have stuck a splinter in my finger." 

** Pull ok your glove, and let me show my skill in extract- 
ing it" 

" Look at it, sir !" she said, when she had pulled her glove 
ofl*, holding up her hand. 

Her hand was remarkably small and delicate, and jewels 
were flashing on her fingers. A splinter, scarcely percepti- 
ble, was in the forefinger, and as Drayton took hold of her 
hand to extract it, she said, 

" Don't squeeze my hand so." 

" I am not squeezing it," he replied. " Miss Willoughby," 
he continued, looking admiringly at the jewels on her fingers, 
"it is decidedly the most beautiful hand in the world, and 
a very valuable one top." 

" You are a superfine judge of such things," she said, draw- 
ing on the glove, which act being completed, she glanced over 
the prospect before her, and continued : " I'll declare I am 
perfectly deUghted with the country, and mean to set my 
cap for some plowman. Do you think I'll succeed ?" 

" Undoubtedly. Just let your intention be known, and 
the city will be depopulated of its young gentlemen, who 
will, take to the plow instanter, to the very great improve- 
ment of the agricultural interests^ of this section of the world." 

" Don't you suppose I should be as superior as a milkmaid 
as those gentlemen would be as plowmen ? My dairy would 
be the sweetest, and my ducks and geese the best sailers, 
and my turkies the fattest birds in the country. Such a life 
would be a perfect elysium. But, bless me ! Mr. Drayton, 
you are so interesting that I forget how fast the sun is going 
down, and that ma is waiting like Job's wife for me. Come, 
let us go back to the house." 

She rose, and, with Drayton at her side, saimtered along, 
stopping frequently to admire the prospect or to cull a flower. 
As she approached the house, hanging to his arm, with her 
mouth wreathed with smiles,, her mother looked lightning at 
her, and rose and proceeded to the carriage. Maria lingered 
provokingly helund, saying a word \.o \\i^ \aj^\"es»^ ^\A *^'«sw 
another to the gentlemen, until Yiet iQO\&fit VwXV'sst ^sssaie^- 

h 
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ity, as was evident from her restleasnesflB and frequent com* 
mandB to her daughter to get into the carriage. - As they 
rode home the young lady received a very severe lecture for 
her unpardonahle conduct in going off with such an individ- 
ual as Drayton. She justified her conduct, and the mother's 
anger increased, and she vented a volley of indignant words 
on her daughter's head, from which one would have inferred 
that, among Mrs. Willoughby's virtues, maternal love was by 
no means the most conspicuous. ' 



CHAPTER XL. 

As they left the supper table Colonel Meredith told Dray- 
ton he wished to see him before he retired, and that he would 
be in the library-room. The ladies repaired to their cham- 
ber at ten o'clock, and Drayton proceeded to the library. 
The colonel was sitting at a table, on which were several 
volumes, most of them old works and great favorites. His 
reading tvas generally very desultory, and in the course of 
the evening he had consulted half a dozen different authors. 
He frequently remarked that it was much more pleasant and 
profitable in reading to skip from one volume to another with 
which you were acquainted, than to confine yourself to one ; 
for, when you read attentively, trains of thought would be 
started in your mind which ought to be pursued, and they 
would necessarily lead you from one book to another, in ac- 
cordance with your particular mood. In this way, he con- 
tended, he would derive more amusement and instructi(»i 
from twenty volumes in the course of a day, than he could 
have done had he confined himself to one work. As Dray- 
ton approached him, he laid down the book he was reading, 
and, pushing his spectacles back on his forehead, said, 

" My object in requesting your presence here was to have 
some conversation with you about that poor unfortunate 
young man, whose trial is to come on the day after to-mor- 
row. The last time I saw Roger he looked ill, and was 
quite disconsolate. I never felt so deep an interest in a pris- 
oner before. I have but Httle doubt of his acquittal. The 
jury must bring in a verdict of guilty of justifiable homicide, 
for Lean not anticipate au^ o\\i«i tftW3i\ixwsx^y>iX\\aa5K 
oftb0 tertainony that will \)^ C^n^x^ '>3x ^tv ^X» ^x»^.r 
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He paused, and Drayton concurring with him as to the 
probable result of the trial, he continued, 

"I feel a very hearty interest in your success also. I 
mean to be present, and expect a fine effort from you. What 
has been said of your speech at the political meeting the 
other night will cause people to expect a very brilliant one 
from you on that occasion. I think you told me you had 
never made a speech at the bar ?" 

*' I have not ; and as mj speech on the trial is to be my 
first effort in the court-house, I can not but feel a great desd 
of uneasiness in reference to it. I intend to do my best — 
to strain every energy I possess, for my impoverished finan- 
ces require it of me. I niust bave money, and that I can 
not get without business, and to procure that I must have 
reputation." 

'''The occasion will afford you an excellent field for the 
display of your powers of reason and eloquence," remarked 
the colonel. *' Let me caution you, however, against some 
errors common to young lawyers. Do not be hasty ; do not 
lose your self-control ; and, above all, do not negleet your 
client in your desire to display yourself. Remember you are 
not addressing a crowd at a pohtical meeting, but judges 
and jurors, who feel that solemn respoQsibilities are upon 
them. Make a manly and vigorous speech, and you will 
win the confidence of the judges. Their good opinion will 
be of more advantage to you henceforth than the applause 
of the populace. These old, grave, learned heads are apt to 
smile at all the very fine things that young men feel proud 
of saying. They estimate a man by the skill, sagacity, and 
learning he exhibits, and not by the poetry and passion he 
displays. I would not have you designedly to omit an ap- 
peal to the feelings, when you can introduce it as if it sprang 
spontaneously from something you have already said. In 
fine, be moderate ; indulge in no extravagances ; do not suf- 
fer your excitement to blind your sagacity ; and I have no 
doubt, from what I know of your abihty, that your success 
will be brilliant." 

Drayton thanked him kindly for his advice, and the con- 
versation turned on many particulars connected with the ap- 
proaching trial, which need not be repeated here. Having 
discussed these subjects, they talked of other matters, and 
Drayton remarked, 

" I wonder, colonelf that you have uevet/vci ^^^rt ^^'cisftr 
ment here among the relics of the 7n.!bdLOiSk ol ioTCCvsi '^u^x&ss^ 
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well calculated to suggest such a coutse-^ound oppor- 
tunity and inclination to write out your reflections for the 
benent of the world. From your taste, experience, and abil- 
ity, I know you could produce a work which would be use* 
ful to others, and give you a reputation for authorship.'^ 

" I have speculated sometimes on the propriety of becom- 
ing an author in my old age," returned the colonel, '* but 
have not as yet made up my mind to do so. I have, like 
most peisoiis in my situation and with my tastes, from time 
to time written out my thoughts on a variety of subjects, 
the disposition of which I shall probably leave to those who 
come after me. If they think the world would receive them 
kindly, they can publish them ; if not, they will but share a 
fate common to such things." 

** If it should be my fate to survive you, I will certainly 
expect to learn much from your intellectual labors. A last- 
ing famo^a permanent abiding-place in the gratitude and 
the memory of mankind, is the noblest worldly achievement 
of which man is capable. Some persons afiect to wonder 
how an individual can forego the pleasures of sense, and de- 
vote himself to the pursuit of so unsubstantial a phantom as 
fame. I suspect such persons, however, have not the means 
of understanding in what the pleasures of the great poet or 
philosopher consist. That such a passion is a most worthy 
one is evident from the fact that the greatest and wisest 
men of all ages have been the most devoted to it." 

''A lasting fame is the reward of a life-long labor per- 
formed by a superior mind," said Colonel Meredith. " Now, 
if that labor was uncheered during its continuance, it would 
be wise to condemn it. Intellectual pleasures differ so much 
from the enjoymients of the sense, that it is difficult to de- 
scribe them inteUigibly. A person must experience before 
he can appreciate jthem. The attempt to convey to an un-> 
learned mind an idea of the delight which a philosopher ex^ 
perienees in his study, while developing an important theory, 
or the raptures the poet feels while contemplating the mag- 
nificent visions that pass before his mind, would be useless; 
Inexperienced persons jshould be satisfied with the testimo- 
nies which great men in all ages have given of the pleas- 
ures of the pursuit of fame, and take for granted what it 
seems they can not convince themselves of, namely, that 
Buch men as Aristotle, Bacon, and Newton were not fools." 

" The fear of cotempotaiY w\^'ii%\vwi»V«^TB»x3i?5 xsuraifrom 
publiabing the results of^a^ix «Xu-^^r 1«aft.\^^^t««J^^ '''^2s. 
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is an ignoble fear, howevet, and he who desires reputation 
must prepare to encounter opposition. The majority would 
much rather pull an aspirant down than assist him upward. 
I hope, colonel, such considerations never had weight with 
you." 

" I never was sufficiently anxious for cotemporaneous rep- 
utation to push my pretensions, and I therefore have, in im- 
itation of the great men we have been talking of, concluded 
to submit my labors to posterity," replied the colonel, smil- 
ing. " The truth is, I should fear to hazard a failure in lit- 
erature. It is not always the most worthy who draw a prize 
in the lottery of faihe. There are many worts of decided 
merit which meet with a speedy oblivion, while others, of 
much less intrinsic claims to consideration, by a fortunate 
conjuncture of circumstances, survive, as if to show how little 
discriminalion the world possesses. Literary distinction is 
often wour where there is but little intellectual merit to sup- 
port it. Shallowness frequently succeeds where profundity 
fails in literature, as flashy lawyers often get rich while 
their learned neighbors starve." 

" But transcendent merit must succeed, whether the 
changes you speak of are favorable or not. Genius will 
force the world to feel its power sooner or later, whether 
the world will or not." 

" There is some truth in your observations," said the col- 
onel ; " but I never fancied myself one of the pre-eminently- 
gifted few, and therefore had not that incentive to urge me 
on. My studies have always been delightful to me, and I 
needed not the promptings of ambition to induce me to pur- 
sue them. My desire for knoi^edge was always invincible, 
and I have, in consequence, from my youth, been an invet- 
erate reader. Here," he continued, becoming animated, and 
turning his eyes toward the shelves crowded with books, 
" here, amid the monuments of the genius of all ages, I can 
find amusement for all my moods ; and the older I grow, the 
more disposition I feel to abstract myself from the living and 
to devote my days to the dead. My companions in this place 
are the intellectual giants of all time. I throw my mind back 
on past ages, and view the majestic Roman and the splendid 
Greek as they were in the palmy days of their states. In 
fancy I can see the venerable men of antiquity in the Are- 
opagus and in the Forum, by the ll^saxi'a^Tv^iNJaaT^^t^^xs^ 
catch the words of wisdom and oi Nv*\\. "w\ii<^ x^^ix^^ Ssss«^ 
their lips. With the shado^wy moukft m \\issvt Ki^^ vo^ '^'^^ \ 
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profound logicians among their disciples — ^the men of the 
Middle Ages who prepared the way for the triumphs of sci- 
ence and art which have, since their time, shed inextinguish- 
able sunlight on the dark places in which they groped and 
stumbled — ^with these men I spend many pleasant hours. 
With Rabelais and Montaigne, Browne, Taylor, and Milton, 
I can laugh or veep over the errors of humanity. The near- 
er I approach that shadowy realm where mortal vision fails, 
the more intimate becomes the feeling which attaches m^ to 
the imperishable dead, whom I must, before the lapse of 
many years, meet on the shores of the eternal sea. The or- 
ators, philosophers, and poets of all ages come before me 
when I choose to summon them up, and, holding communion 
with them, I forget that clouds have darkened rny sky, or 
that Time ever shakes a grief or a pestilence from his un- 
wearying wing." 

"It is certainly an invaluable privilege thus to be able 
to abstract the mind from anxieties and griefs, and to fix its 
thoughts on subjects which never change or make us weary," 
observed Drayton, wishing to incite the colonel to proceed. 
''The feeHngs of many are so fickle that they can not be in- 
terested long in any one pursuit. They crave such aliment 
ias novelty afibrds, and with them, to be accustomed to a 
thing is tantamount to conceiving a disrelish for it." 

" True," returned the colonel ; ** and I am thankful that 
such is the constitution of my mind, that the more intimate 
I become with a subject, the more points of interest I dis- 
cover in it. An old book, which I have consulted a thou- 
sand times, is to me an old friend. I know its merit& — its 
whims and its oddities, and I love them all. I have proved 
its excellence. I know all that it contains ; and when I 
read it it is like talking with an old acquaintance on our past 
pleasures. It can not startle me with its heresies, neither 
can its sophistry entrap my belief. I could not part with it 
without shedding a tear to its memory ; for it is blended with 
80 many sweet recollections, associated with so many pleas- 
ant hours, that it seems to be a part of my history. When- 
ever I open the pages of some favorite, the shadowy old au- 
thor comes and takes his seat at my side, and I fancy I hear 
him say a great many things only darkly hinted at in his 
writings. My mind frequently becomes so engrossed with 
these spiritual visitota tYiat. \ ^ox^^X. \Jcift ^x^seut, and, ex- 
cl&iming with Addison, 'TYieae «Lxe to^ c.wxv^^\awi'&^: X'vsy^ , 
« Btrong diaposition to aak a ioN\«ife\\o^\^^^«i.^^x^^\a 
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fihare a social glass with me. Not only are the noble-browed 
authors themselves my associates, but many of the charac- 
ters they have shadowed forth throng around me. FalstafF, 
and Sir Roger de Coverley, for instance, are as palpable 
personages as their authors, and with them I have enjoyed 
many a short-lived hour of mirth. The old English authors 
are a bluff, jovial crew, and discourse more wisdom and 
truth than the authors of any other nation. I love them for 
their heartiness, their quaintness, their simplicity, their truth- 
fulness, over which is shed the mellowing influence of a ge- 
nius of incomparable richness. The difference between the 
men of antiquity and the old^ English writers is, that the 
former speak like their own gods, and the latter are old 
friends with whose frailties you are perfectly well acquaint- 
ed. You reverence the one class, and love the other." 

** I suspect some of your friends in the flesh would smile 
at your love for those in the spbit," said Drayton, who was 
much interested in the sketch the colonel had given him of 
his intellectual pleasures. '\ The majority of men have so 
much disrelish for phantoms of all sorts, that they wonder 
how any man in his senses can be pleased with the ghosts 
of authors dead long ago, or the imaginary characters which 
poets and novelists have written about. They love beings 
who are tangible— they only wish to asiociat^ with men who 
have blood, and sinews — and vow they never saw a spirit, 
and hint that they who profess to have dealings with such 
unrealities, have flaws in their minds through which these 
unsubstantial shadows pass. They love men who have stern 
visages — ^men who wink and wear broadcloth, with whom 
they can hold profitable discourse on the fickleness of the 
winds and the capriciousness of the weather, the prospect 
of wheat crops and the fluctuations of bank-stoeks — ^not phan- 
tom men wrapped up in shadowy mantles and togas which 
went out of fashion many a long year since. '^ 

" I am careful, when in the presence of men of that stamp, 
not to introduce any conversation which will startle their 
sense of propriety, or cause them to suspect me of lunacy." 

** It would be amusing to watch the contortions of the face 
of one of these ultra practicalists while listening to you talk- 
ing of your favorite authors. These gentlemen, who have 
an extraordinary allotment of common sense, regard an es- 
tate on Parnassus as of about as much value as one in the 
ArctJo regions of the moon, and the^ "VvBuN^ wft^-^ ^^ xsssis^ 
respect for the insane creature "wlio ^o\d& eoTLN«ta».^vcstiSl^^2^ 
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the old man who Utos in that planet, as for those who talk 
with the gods and heroes of other days. These are your 
practical, useful men, to whom the gods have given all the 
common sense they were ahle to create, a^d who look com- 
passionately on their misguided hrethren, who, neglecting the 
concerns of the present time, go back to the age of witches 
for their companions and amusements." 

" I meet a good many lovers of what is real and useful, 
according to their notions, in my walks," said the colonel, 
**hut I never talk with them about the pleasures which none 
but students know how to appreciate. With them I dis- 
course on politics, business, and other matter-of-fiGU^ subjects, 
and they. scarcely suspect me of intimacy with the goblins 
who are my companions in my library and solitary walks. 
When a scholar is with the plain men of the world, he should 
suspend his vocation as a dreamer, and discuss topics of gen- 
eral interest. When in general society, he should be like 
those about him, and be careful to keep his thoughts on the 
merits of different authors and other subjects, of which the 
mass of men knew nothing, for men of kindred tastes with 
his own." 

'*That course, it strikes me, is the proper one for scholars 
to pursue," remarked Drayton ;" but I have. noticed that 
some men of learning, when in the company of men of bus- 
iness, are anxious to make a display of Uieir scholarship." 

** And thus they very properly subject themselves to re- 
proach and ridicule," added the colonel. '* It is not even po- 
lite to make a man feel his ignorance on subjects with which 
you happen to be well informed." 

" But vanity and ambition frequently prompt men to pa- 
rade literature, law, or philosophy, where such things are as 
much out of their clime as an orange grove would be in Lap- 
land." 

" Men of superior attainments are too prone to contemn 
the ordinary topics of common minds," said Colonel Mere- 
dith. " This is wrong. The merchant, the fanner, the me- 
chanic, are as important persons in their departments as 
philosophers and statesmen are in their places. The scholar 
has one species of intelligence, and men who are engaged in 
business have another. Though their tastes are unconge- 
nial, they should not quarrel with and contenm each other, 
for each one is useful in his vocation, and the world needs 
both. The student of Yxx^s ^ox^V^V^^^^Xua TsbsD^Yol^^^ 
on 5ul^'eot8 of genend intense %sA ^Vwi m \iafe ^taftR^.^x*^&si 
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drawing-Toom, lay aside hiB learning and be as one of the 
multitude. A man only renders himself superlatively ridic- 
ulous by holding himself in cold isolation, apart from the men 
he meets, as if he were an emissary from the court of Jove, 
to see what inferior beings are engaged in. If the eagle 
will sail down from his solitary perch and mingle with the 
birds in the forests, let him take part in their sports ; if he 
can not do this, let him ascend to the craggy cliffs of his 
moimtain home, and remain there." 



CHAPTER XLL 

When Drayton left Colonel Meredith, he repaired to his 
chamber, and feeling no disposition to sleep, took a seat at 
the window and looked out on the scene. The moon was 
up, the winds were soft, and the rippling of the waves break- 
ing on the shore of the river audible. It is at such a time 
that the tendency to indulge in revery is almost irresistible 
with minds that are prone to castle-building. It was very 
common with Drayton to spend an hour after the excitement 
of the day were over in that sort of architecture ; and while 
sitting at the window with the gentle winds fluttering on 
his brow, he began to muse on things which were past, and 
on his hopes and expectations. Fir&t came up before his 
mind the beautiful features and form of Ellen Meredith ; and 
as he revolved many kind words she had spoken to him du- 
ring the evening, his heart swelled with delight. Her con- 
duct toward him had always been most respectful ; but 
whether she entertained any other feeling than that of re- 
spect for him, was matter for very unsatisfying conjectures. 
As he thought of those innumerable occurrences which shad- 
ow forth undivulged feelings, on which lovers dwell so anx- 
iously, he was much perplexed to assign them to their proper 
sources ; but, as he recounted over several kindnesses of 
speech and manner he had observed of late, he thought it was 
not impossible that the esteem she felt for him might mature 
into love. He well knew she exerted too faithful a vigilance 
over her heart to suffer what she wished to coixa^^l lo* xoasNr 
Sest itself prematurely. After \)a\a'acm<^ i)^ \JftK5a ^<2po»^- 
erationa, he utrived at that conc\vla\oxi \o nAvvOcv ^'Si ^»s^«^ 

L2 
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of ladies generally forces thoir lovers, that she wonld not 
satisfy him as to the nature of the feelings his attentions 
had excited in her hosom prior to a declaration of love of the 
most unretractahle kind from his lips. Her feelings were 
not like those shallow ones which on all occasions flush the 
cheek and light the eye, which clothe the hrow with sad- 
ness, and express themselves in the language of sighs ; and 
he felt assured that no ingenious artifices on his part would 
develop a passion of hers if she harhored one for him. The 
stem and awful necessity of a confession of love stared him 
in the face, and then he hegan to meditate on the propriety 
of such a course. He had essayed every means in his power 
to please and interest her, and he felt he had not heen un- 
successful, for she listened most attentively to him when^ his 
prospects in life formed the theme on which he spoke, and, 
from her own expressions, it was ohvious that she understood 
and sympathized with him, and most sincerely wished him 
success. She loved amhition, and reverenced superior minds, 
and the hope of realizing in his own person the heau ideal 
of her mind afforded his exertions a strong incentive. Most 
softly had her praises of his recent speech fallen on his ear, 
and, while thinking of what she had said, he determined that 
he would give her occasion to repeat her cheering tones hy 
making a very superior speech in hehalf of Roger. 

To that unfortunate person his thoughts next turned. The 
trial was to come on in two days, and he awaited it with all 
the anxiety and impatience common to young men in his 
situation. It would afford him an opportunity, such as he 
had long hoped for, for the exhihition of his intellectual pow- 
ers. It seemed to him, as he reflected on it, that the occa- 
sion would be the crisis of his fortunes — ^the turning-point of 
his destiny. If he succeeded as he desired, his eflbrt might 
establish a forensic reputation for him which would hence- 
forth cause wealth to flow into his coflers ; but if he failed, 
the hopes which had cheered him through many along and 
gloomy hour would be stricken and blackened, and a dark 
and wintery night of desolation come down upon his heart. 

Such were some of the exciting reflections which passed 
rapidly through his mind as he sat looking out on the moon- 
lit scene. His brain was too much agitated for sleep ; and 
the hour and the scene were tempting for one who wished 
to reject on the probable levelations of his destiny. He rose 
and went down, and in a fe^ TDMi\v\»^^%&NjiS«Ms.^|,^^^ 
along the bank of that r\veT^\vvc\L^«A w««^».\«^^\^\b»ss^ 
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^weet remembranceB of love and friendship. His h^ftrt, just 
then, was not with the past ; the future claimed his thoughts, 
and on it he dwelt with all that ardor of hope and expecta- 
tion which is the frequent experience of the untried and en- 
thusiastic aspirant. 

The moon, was shining in unclouded majesty high up in 
the heavens ; the silvery expanse of the river, slightly agi- 
tated by the gentle winds, flashed here and there in the moon- 
beams ; the gales and the waves came trooping in to the 
shore, murmuring their melodies softly to each other, which 
Bounded to the faney like the rich tones of the harps of spir- 
its ipving abroad over the earth on missions of mercy; the 
holy calm '^hich reigned around was occasionally broken by 
the howl of the dog, or the hooting of some solitary owl in 
the 'depths of the woodland; the bright sky and the tran- 
quil earth-— the old ruins on the opposite shore — ^the hills in 
the background — the green island sleeping on the river's 
bosom, formed one of the loveliest scenes, Drayton thought, 
that the world contained. Such was the magical influence 
of the place and the hour, that his mind was roused from its 
abstraction, and, folding his arms across his chest, he stood 
on the verge of the sloping bank, and, glancing at the river, 
murmured, 

'* Beautiful ! most beautiful ! What an hour for poetry — 
what a scene for love ! Nature to-night Beems to have for- 
gotten her age, and is as fresh and as beautiful as she was 
before sin expelled n^an from Eden. Earth is pouring fortn 
a solemn hymji of thanks to the Author of her thrice ten 
thousand scenes of grandeur and loveliness. Every thing is 
as peaceful as if crime and evil had never stained the green 
fields of this world, nor Bhouts of human agony ascended 
from oppressed and down-trodden hearts. The ever bright 
and burning stars are as smiling as if no tearful eyes were 
now turned toward them, imploring mejrcy from that awful 
tribunal which is situated far beyond the most distant orbit. 
Beautiful — ^most beautiful are earth and answering heaven !" 

His thoughts were soon abstracted from the beauty before 
him, and reverted to the approaching trial, the results of 
which were, as he imagined, to have so important an influ- 
ence on his destinies. The court-house, with its judges, its 
jurors, its witnesses, its anxious multitude, rose before him. 
In fancy he heard the testimony given in, and he stood up 
Jhe Advocate of Roger. Sentence aftei %^Yi\A\\R^<Sk^%.^^^i«ifck 
passed through hia mind, and Yio l\iO\x!^\. ^^% ^X^^oaX^^aar 
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ment he could have spoken ia inch a way aa to comma&d 

the admiration of thousands. He proceeded with his speech, 
and, hecoming excited, he waved his arms vehemently and 
spoke aloud. The sounds of footsteps reached his ear, and, 
dropping his elevated arm in the middle of a sentence, he 
wheeled to see who was approaching. He saw the form of 
some one in the distance moving slowly onward* It passed 
into the shadows of the trees near the cemetery, and soon 
disappeared. He turned again to the river, and proceeded 
with his speech, words of which occasionally hecame audi* 
ble to a fancied jury and aerial crowd. 

He took a seat where he had been with Miss Willoughhy 
during the afternoon. His cheek was flushed, and his fore- 
head burned with excitement. His ardent feelings subsided 
in the refreshing breeze, and, forgetting his client, he began 
to dream over the loveliness of the prospect. Gracefully 
glided a vision of Ellen, wrought by his own fervid fancy, 
to the seat beside him. Once mpre footsteps dissolved his 
dreams. They became more and more audible, and pres- 
ently the form of Colonel Meredith emerged from the shad- 
ows and became visible in the moonlight. With his eye 
fixed on the ground before him, he advanced to the seat oc- 
cupied by Drayton, and was in the act of seating himself, 
when, discovering that he was not alone, he started back. 

" Colonel, do not be alarmed," said Drayton. " When we- 
parted an hour ago, I did not expect to have the pleasure 
of meeting you again to-night. I find mine is not the only 
restless spirit at Oak wood. It was your form I saw — " 

He checked his words suddenly, for, glancing at the colo- 
nel's face, he discovered that he had been weeping. The 
colonel made a strong efibrt to suppress his emotions, and 
then, in a low, tremulous voice, Said, 

" I fancied you were on your pillow long since. But the 
young heart will be restless when the moon is shedding ro- 
mance abroad on hill and river. I was romantic too when 
I was young ; and I have sought the river's bank on many 
a glorious night like this, to give wing to my thoughts, and 
to dream of the happiness which was to crown my future 
lot. Alas ! alas ! a different motive led me out to-night !" 

He bent his face toward the earth, and it was evident he 
was wrestling with strong emotions. After a moment's si- 
lence, he added, 

" Often, at this solemn \iomt , -wVctL xJcia xftawit Sa m^^ I take 
I maianoholy pleasure in. vVwXvtv^ ^wv^«t c&«fstf!X«r)^ "va^ 
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there shedding^ a tear to the memory g[ one whoie love and 
devotion to me formed the light of my life through the vi- 
cissitudes of many years. While standing near the sod 
which wraps her body, slumbering there in happy oblivion 
of its former sufferings, I always fancy that her gentle spirit 
is fluttering its wings near me. Is it not in perfect accord- 
ance with what we know of the merciful dispensations of 
the Father of Spirits, to believe he permits emancipated 
souls to wander back to earth, and whisper of the glories of 
the cloudless clime where they have found rest, into the ears 
of those who were most dear to them while imprisoned in 
their clay ? Often, at the midnight hour, when silence wraps 
the earth as a garment, I have fancied I heard the sjHrit 
tones of that sinless soul to whom, in death as in life, my 
heart is devoted, breathing love, and peace, and joy to me." 

He paused again, and, elevating his eye toward a bright 
star which was glittering over the summit of a distant hill, 
he continued, 

" Oh, of all the forms that I have seen or dreamed of, 
hers was the loveliest and most saint-like. A degrading 
thought never summoned the flush of shame to her cheek, 
nor ever did an impure passion stain the virgin whiteness of 
her soul. More bieaut^ul than the creations of poets, her 
form, so faultless, was a beiitting shrine for so, pure a spirit. 
It is now ten years sihce disease blighted, but could not de- 
stroy her exceeding beauty ; ten years since the rose faded 
from her cheek and music forsook her lips ; ten years sinc^ 
the light of her eye grew dim and faint, vanishing like the 
warm tints of evening from the light cloud floating on the 
azure sea," 

He again hesitated as if to stifle his swelling emotions, 
and Drayton sympathized deeply with him while gazing on 
the mournful expression of his face, hallowed by the beams 
which shone upon it. 

" She died of the insidious disease which is now gnawing 
at my son's vitals. I had hoped to escape that -.afliiction, 
but I fear it may not be. He, too, will soon be^Ios^ to earth, 
and his noble brow, so full of genius and purity, will be pale 
in the embrace of death. At times, the thought of such a 
bereavement comes over me with withering force, and I feel 
like the weary traveler who falls exhausted to earth. While 
he cgid Ellen are left, I am sure that every sigh ituttei; will 
be *echoed, and that I may still en^o^ \i«u^Y3 V^n)cc%> ^^> 
dear, dear youth, must soon unfold t\iB ^waoxa c?l \iA ^vk^^n 
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and soar away on an unretuming flight to those solemn 
shores to which his mother has preceded him. And then 
I shall he alone in the earth with Ellen ! God support me !" 
he added, looking reverentially upward, " and let not my 
griefs for the dead cause me to forget my duties to the liv- 
ing I'* 

As he uttered this ejaculation, he hrushed the tears from 
his eyes, rose, and walked with bended form and unsteady 
step slowly toward the house. As Drayton's eye followed 
that noble man, the pathos of his voice still rang in his ear, 
and his own emotions were almost insupportable. 

Another hour passed before he sought his pillow. Hii 
excited and wayward fancies rendered his slumbers fitfttl* 
and lengthened out the solemn watches of the night. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Drayton returned to the city the ensuing morning, and 
went to the prison to see how his client fared. 

The imfortunate Roger was reclining on a pallet in a cell 
into which the light of day stole but dimly. Colonel Mer- 
edith, desirous of making his condition as agreeable as possir 
ble, had caused him to be supplied with many comforts not 
generally met with in such places. The prisoner's appear- 
ance had undeigone much change during his confinement. 
His mental sufferings had been intense, as was evident from 
the wan and haggard expression of his face. His cheeks, 
formerly ruddy and well filled, where good humor and good 
health had dwelt so abidingly, were now thin, and sunken, 
and colorless. The eye, in which a love of fun formerly 
sparkled continually, was now restless in its hollow socket, 
and an expression, blended of fear imd anxiety, looked from 
it. His long jind uncombed hair was matted over his fore- 
head, and his mouth, instead of the livery of smiles it had 
worn in his happier days, bore the impress of deep and set- 
tled grief He was sobbing when Drayton entered the cell, 
and raised his head languidly to see who had intruded on 
his solitude. The heavy expression of his face was some- 
what relieved by the sensation of pleasure which followed a 
recognition of his visitot, an^Yie «x^/^xiA^^\A&\AXL4^nd shook 
J)r&yton'» cordially. 
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"I am very glad you've come," said the prisoner, in a fee- 
ble tone of voice. *' I was afraid every body had forgotten 
me. What time is it ? Last night was the longest one I 
ever saw, and I thought it never would come to an end. I 
had such frightful dreams," he continued, shuddering, " and 
woke up every minute only to feel how lonely I was, and to 
see that there was no sign of the night's being near oyer. 
I shall die if they keep me in this horrible place -much 
longer." 

" Cheer up, cheer up, my dear fellow I Brush the cob- 
webs from your face, and look less- melancholy. You are 
not so near dead as you think. Your lease on this room 
will expire to-morrow, and you'll sleep at Oakwood after to- 
night." . . 

"Do you really think there's a pretty good chance of my 
getting clear ?" asked Roger, with a wild glare of anxiety in 
his eye as he spoke. " Oh, I was dreaming all night about 
being hung, while crowds of people were staring and laugh- 
ing at me. I'd rather die than spend such another night." 

" You must compose your mind, ^.nd not sufier your fears 
to conjure up such dreams. There is no probabihty of your 
standing on a scaffold yet a while. You ?^ere not born to 
die, like one of the fishes you used to catch, at the end of a 
line." 

" That's just the way Colonel Meredith talks to me al- 
ways ; but still I can't help thinking that maybe things may 
take a different turn from what you expect. Every body 
don't know me as well as you do." 

" If they did, there would be no occasion for your fears," 
said Bray ton, anxious to mitigate his despondency, '* We 
know very well that you would be as far from committing a 
willful murder as any other person. But cheer up, and don't 
look so wo-begone. Do not suffer your unfounded dreams to 
frighten your senses away^ There is no doubt of your being 
acquitted, and in less than two days you will be snuffing 
the fresh air of the country, attending to your business, and 
as blithe and as happy as a bird." 

** Not happy — ^not happy," said the prisoner, shaking his 
head, as if he thought the fulfillment of Drayton's anticipa- 
tions was impossible. " I used to be happy there," he con- 
tinued, looking mournfully down on the floor, " but I can't 
be so again. No, no, my heart is too much broken Cot iVssa^. 
I can hardly help crying when. 1 t\utik\vo'^ V^V^'^^^'^^*^^ 
be And how miserable I am now. 1 c«ca Vwl^ ^i^^^^^^ 
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asn ilie same man. I used to be lo happy at Oakwood all 
day, for I knew that when the sun went down and the stars 
began to peep out, I could walk over to the little cottage 
there by the road side, and when I got there, there was al- 
ways some one there who looked so smiling and so glad to 
see me, that I couldn't help being happy. But, sir, if I am 
cleared, I can never go to that place again, for I*m sure my 
heart would break if I was to go there. She is gone, and 
the flowers donH grow there as they used to, and I shouldn't 
wonder if the birds had all gone away too ; for who is left 
there to enjoy their songs ? But," he continued, turning his 
thoughts abruptly into a different channel, " but don't you 
think the lawyers will manage to make me out a great ras- 
cal, and then the jury will think that I deserve to be hung ?** 

" There is no danger of such a result," replied Drayton. 
-'*1 can say as many things in your fieivor, if necessary, as the 
lawyers, whom you seem to dread, can say against you. Let 
them say what they please, they can not convict you of mur- 
der in the first or second degree. There is no blood on your 
conscience, and if you will control your "imagination, which 
seems to have a strange propensity to torture you, you may 
still live and be as happy as you were a year ago, when 
every thing was bright before you. What have you here ?" 
be added, directing his attention to a basket which contain- 
ed some little dehcacies for the prisoner's palate. " You 
live pretty comfortably after all, and there are plenty of 
men out of jail who would exchange places with you very 
willingly." 

" Miss Ellen is very kind, sir," replied Roger, " and sends 
something she thinks I'd Hke almost every day. I wonder 
why she should think of such a poor, rough, despised creature 
as I am ? But it's a part of her nature to be kind, as it is 
a cricket's to make a noise. If there ever was an angel, 
she's one. I wish I could do something for her, if it was 
only to show her that, if I am rough in my manners, I am 
not rough at heart." 

" She takes great interest in your welfare ; and you will 
be as heartily welcomed back to Oakwood by her as by any 
other person there." 

*' Bo you suppose there'll be many people at my trial ?** 

" People have talked a great deal about it, and I have no 
doubt a Jarge multitude wVW. \>ft «A. t\v^ court-house to look 
at you," replied Drayton. "Xom m\xsX Ve«^ ^wsrwSsi ^xssc- 
poaed, and look like an innocerLl tawi"* 
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" I ean't beax Uie thought of being stuck up to be looked 
at by every body. Every one will have something to say 
about how muoh I look like a guilty wretch. They'll say 
they could have sworn beforehand that I would as lief cut a 
man's throat as not, from my bad countenance, when, if they 
knew any thing about me, they would say that if Hampton 
hadn't drawn his pistol on me, I would never have dreamed 
of wounding him. I did mean to whip him, but, it is as 
true as there's a sun in Heaven, I didn't mean to kill him. 
I wanted to beat him because he had made a poor, innocent 
girl unhappy for life ; and I do think I'd have been a cow- 
ard if I hadn't attempted to whip him for her sake, when 
she had no brother, and begged me to do it for her." 

*' All these facts in relation to your intention will appear 
during your trial, and the jury must, of necessity^ acquit you. 
It is necessary the witnesses shall prove that you were im- 
pelled by some bloody design in seeking Hampton^-r-that you 
murdered him because you had determined to do so — that 
you killed him maliciously and not in self-defense, before 
the jury can bring in a verdict which will hang you. This 
can not be proved, and, of course, you must be cleared." 

" But can't they, and won't they lie about me ?" inquired 
Eoger. "Can't they make me out a willful murderer ?" 

" They can not. You trouble yourself too much by imag- 
ining that every body and all the chances are opposed to 
you. Give yourself no more uneasiness, and wait patiently 
until to-morrow. Just keep a good heart, and all will end 
well." 

He left Roger and went in search of an office, for he knew, 
from his uncle's inflexible will, that he would not permit 
him to remain in the one that he occupied. Not finding 
one to suit him, he returned to the place where he had been 
during his residence in the city, and gave his mind up to his 
studies until the shades of evening were again on the earth. 
He passed another restless night, and rose early on the en- 
suing morning with a headache. He ate no breakfast, and, 
notwithstanding his efforts to regain his wonted composure, 
his mind remained in a state of feverish excitement. 

As the hour for the meeting of the court approached, his 
excitability increased. He looked with an anxious eye on 
the groups of persons who were proceeding towsurd the ^lace 
of trial. He soon followed the cunent, ac<iOTK^toM5i^\s!^'^'«^ 
gletott, who looked forward to tlie effort \aftiTvei\v<i^^^f^«i^''^ 
to make with unshaken confidence, fox, iaxlca \»X««»% "^ 
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him St the paliticm] me etia g, be liad nted his slnlity Tery 
ki^ and did not doubt tbst tbe qieecb be would make that 
day would plaee bim in tbe front lank o£ yoong sdvocates. 
He obaerred Ihnyton's neiTCNiaieB, snd tmd to cslm it, ^- 
thoa^ be ieaied no erii eonaeqoences firom it» for be knew 
it did not result lo mneb from sny timidity as £ram tbe many 
bopes snd strong feelings wfaicb were scting on bim. Ai- 
riTed St tbe conrt-bouse, Brsyton tiied to disguise tbe eon- 
cem be felt by tslking on indifierent subjects witb tbe law: 
yers wbo were tbere sssembled ; but s quick sagacity would 
bsTc disooTered in tbe unususl ispidity of bis speecb and 
tbe occssionsl sbenstions o[ bis eye, s sure index of tbe na- 
ture and intensity d tbe feelings wbicb were struggling in 
bis bosom. 

At lengtb tbe judges todt tbeir seats, tbe jury wss swom, 
tbe indictment resd, snd all tbe preliminaries gone through 
with. The prisoner was brought forward, and pleaded not 
guilty to the chaiges contained in the indictment. The inv> 
mense crowd pressed forward in their eagerness to get a look 
at Boger, who, unable to maintain his composure, covered 
his fsLce with his bands, while his sickening emotions almost 
overpowered him. It was at this moment that Colonel 
Meredith approached the table around which the gentlemen 
of the bar were seated. The extreme courtesy which his le- 
gal brethren extended, indicated the profound respect they 
entertained for him. He grasped Drayton's hand warmly, 
and, after whispering a word of encouragement in his ear, 
took a seat near him. 

The witnesses were examined, and the prosecuting attor- 
ney, a man of great skill and ingenuity, rose, and in an elab- 
orate speech tried to fasten the charges contained in the in^* 
dictment on the prisoner. Soger moved about in his seat, 
and trembled with fear at the dismal coloring which the 
prosecutor threw over his conduct. At the conclusion of his 
speech, nearly every person in the immense crowd fancied 
the case of the prisoner desperate. His efibrt was masterly 
— his argimient rose like a tower of strength^in proportion 
and intellectuid masonry it seemed perfect^and a vast ma- 
jority of those who heard it deemed it altogether impreg- 
nable to any assault. 

But there was one eye which scanned its proportions most 
oloBely, and discovered th&l) hovf ever formidable its structure 
and appearance might \)e, Via io\xTA^>As»Ra :^«t^ \£Aft.<s^\&. 
Drayton saw the jftimsmeaa oi \a& Yt«oKiw»,wi\,^>K^^>aa 
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admired the logical ingenuity which was manifested in sup- 
porting them, he knew the efibrt was open to attack in many 
points. He listened with huming anxiety to every sentence 
the counsel for the state uttered, and before it was conclud- 
ed he had quite forgotten the novelty of his situation in his 
intense interest in the fate of the accused. As soon as the 
prosecutor finished, panting with the desire to vindicate his 
client, he sprang impulsively forward into the arena, eager to 
overwhelm the argument Whioh*had just been pronounced. 

Without a moment's hesitation, he commenced. Without 
exordium or preliminary flourish, he entered immediately into 
an examination of the merits of the case. Sentence after 
sentenee flashed rapidly from his lips. His impassioned tones 
rang over the multitude pressing for warid with anxious faces 
to see the speaker. A profound silence was maintained, and 
every eye was turned on the orator. His clear and distinct 
enunciation — ^his appropriate language — ^the fervor and ve- 
hemence of his manner — ^the felicity of his illustrations, and, 
above all, the nervous and on-sweeping eloquence, which 
dashed like an ocean-tide against the tower of argument 
which the prosecutor had so skillfully built up, washing 
away its foundations, and causing it to totter and reel on its 
base, excited and fixed all attention on him^ When he com- 
menced the vindication of his abused client^ the sympathies 
of the multitude were evidently in Roger's favor, and the pris- 
oner elevated his head and felt secure. >He concluded his 
speech, and sank back on his seat in a state of exhaustion, 
scarcely hearing the murmursx)f applause which ran through 
the crowd, and which were becoming clamorous, when the 
voice of the judge arrested, them. 

In charging the jury, the judge took occasion to speak of 
the ability which had been displayed by the counsel, and ob- 
served that, '' though he had witnessed many brilliant eflbrts 
from debutants, it gave, him great pleasure to say that no 
one had ever afibrded him more delight than that which had 
been made by the counsel for the prisoner, and had excited 
so much attention." 

The jury retired, and returned in a few minutes with a 
verdict of not guilty for the prisoner. 

Drayton's feelings were of the most triumphant kind. Con- 
gratulation after congratulation was tendered to him, but he 
Ustened to none with so much satiafactioa a&t.hfiA.^\»&\!k<^^- 
onBl Meredith offeted. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

On the day after the trial, Drayton was makiiig arrange- 
mentB for changing his office, when, much to his surprise, 
one of his uncle's servants brought him a note, sealed and 
directed with the most fastidious punctiliousness. It was 
written with an unsteady pen, and read as follows : 

"To Frank Drayton, Esq. 

" Dear Sir,-^I have heard your speech at the court-house 
(which I regret I had not the hajppiness of hearing) highly 
commended by men of judgment. It gives me the most un- 
alloyed satisfaction to know that, although you appeared to 
be so indifferent to my advice, you had the good sense to act 
upon it. You will always find me ready to assist you in 
that way (or in any other), provided you are willing to assist 
yourself. In consequence of the honorable change (so grat- 
ifying to me) which has come over you, I have seen fit (on 
due consideration) to retract what I said hastily when I last 
saw you, and hope that you will continue to occupy the of- 
fice you now hold. 

" If you will go on in the good way you have begun, you 
will show yourself worthy of the proud (the Macdonald) 
blood which circulates in your veins. I knew that your eye, 
which is extremely like that which is the inheritance of the 
family, could not dwell long, with any pleasure, on the 
strange course you have pursued of late ; and X also knew 
that it must, from its very nature, soon look with contempt 
on all those d-^ plebeian Democratic aftiemblages, at one 
of which you lately (forgetting your blood) condescended to 
officiate so conspicuously. I trust you have already repented 
that youthful folly, and will soon learn to hate the ragged- 
shirt ruffian Democrats as much as if that was the disguise 
of the devil himself. 

** I have the honor to be 

** Your obedient servant, 

" Alexander Macdonald, M.D. 

"N.B. — ^Whenever it suila -^owt m^Vm^tvoiL and leisure, I 
ahaU be happy to congrat\i\a\.e -^oum^^^x^^xiQtL^wa^^iRRSfiX 

SUCCOBB." 
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Drajrtoh read this note over several times, and oencludecl 
he had better humor the whims of the testy old gentleman, 
as far as was consistent with his feehngs of pride and inde- 
pendence. When he called, he was careful not to say a 
Word in defense of the rascally Democrats, who occasionally 
came in for large allowances of his uncle's spleen. The 
doctor seemed to be fully persuaded that if his nephew ch(M(e 
to act as well as he knew how, assisted by a little sage ad- 
vice from himself, he would become a very respectable mem- 
ber of the human family, and be not altogether unworthy of 
the proud blood of the Macdonalds which his heart had the 
honor to contain. 

One of the effects of Drayton's speech in behalf of Roger 
was to attract attention to him as a lawyer. Within the 
ensuing week he had the satisfaction to be retained as coun- 
sel in several important cases. The efibrts be had made 
were much talked of, and many wondered why they had not 
sooner discovered evidences of his superior intellectual pow- 
ers ; as if such powers could display themselves on the most 
unimportant occasions. It is amusing to observe persons 
after some one has sprung up from their midst, and suddenly 
exhibited uncommon ability. Their ingenuity is sorely puz- 
zled to assign a reason why they have not previously per- 
ceived in him the mark and the bearing of o!ne who has 
been endowed with superior attributes. Many will say, as 
the good people aHout Drayton said, that it is only a chance 
hit, and that the aspirant will never reach such elevation in 
any of his subsequent efibrts ; while others will shake their 
omniscient heads gravely, and declare they ul ways suspected 
he possessed extraordinary mind, and, had their opinions been 
asked^ would have predicted the result which has taken 
place long before it happened. 

Drayton cared but little about the various sage surmises 
of the Solomons around him in relation to himself. He was 
satisfied with knowing that his speeches were considered ex- 
traordinary efibrts by many competent judges. That they 
had realized all the expectations that he had cherished, was 
evident to him from the fact that buuness began to present 
itself to him. Instead of resting contented with what he 
had alreaidy done, his success only inspired him with the de- 
sire of doing more, and to this end he applied himself to his 
studies industriously. 

A load was hiied from his heatt, Mui ^<& ^o\m^ N^t^<^ 
overhung the homzou of the futax% "weie Yyradaft.^ «j»^^ « ^^ 
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felt cdnfideace in himself. He felt asstued that the sucoees 
of his career, so auspiciously begun, now depended solely on 
his own exertions. The difficulty which is the most formi- 
dable in the way of aspirants is to get a favorable starting- 
place ; after that, if they break down in the race, their fail- 
ure is attributable to some weakness of limb, the result of 
which they had not the shrewdness to foresee. Drayton 
breathed freely, for he was oonTinced that a competent sup- 
port was within his reach, and the fame he burned for did 
not seem to be so difficult or so distant an achievement as 
he had previously deemed it. 

On his first visit to Oakwood after the trial, he thought 
his greetings were warmer than they had been before. 
Every member of the excellent family of the Merediths 
Bpoke enthusiastically in favor of hid speech. The praises 
which the colonel and George uttered were extremely grate- 
ful, but they did not afibrd a tithe of the delight he felt 
while drinking in the warm encomiums whieh fell from El- 
len's lips, spoken in that sweet and melodious voice for which 
she was remarkable, while a flush overspread her cheek, as 
if there was an intenser feeling at her heart than her words 
conveyed. 

It was ordained from the beginning that no human eleva- 
tion should be above the reach of sadness. In the midst of 
all the high and gratifying feelings which his recent success 
had caused, among other sources of paiilTul reflection, the 
condition of his friend, George Meredith, occasioned him abid- 
ing and heartfelt grief. That noble youth was rapidly ap- 
proaching the end c^ his existence. His form was no longer 
seen among his favorite haunts ; disease had prostrated his 
physical powers, and he was confined to his room. There 
every thing was done which aflection and taste could devise 
to mitigate his sufierings and smooth his descent to the grave. 
At times his pangs were excruciating, but generally he was 
so free of pain as to forget his situation, and to talk cheer- 
fully -on subjects which could but for a little while longer 
engage his attention. Drayton sat by his side through the 
watches of many nights, in obedience to his own feelings and 
the expressed wishes of his friend. 

One night in August Drayton was alone with him. The 

family hsud retired, and George felt indisposed to sleep. The 

2220012 beams were streanunig in t\vxQ\L<^h the windows, and 

the sounds of the waves, \>TeaVa.u^ otl \Xv^ Tw«i^ ^^ka^-sss^ 

gently on the solemn Bileinie oi X\ift xdSl^s^^x. ^wst^^ ^^ 
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teelining in an easy chair, and as the lamp shone on his pale 
and wasted face, its expression was pure and serene. His 
eye, unshadowed amid the ravages of disease, still retained 
its brilliancy. ' I)rayt6n had been reading to him, but now 
sat with the book in his hand, conversing on subjects of mu- 
tual interest to them. The invalid turned his eyes slowly 
toward the window, and gazed for a moment in silent ab- 
straction out on the moonlit prospect; 

*' It is a beautiful night !" remarked George, feebly, but 
still audibly. *' It is one of those nights on which earth and 
sky seem to approach each other — when every thing is as 
peaceful as the folded wing of a seraph, and the air seems 
to be peopled with spirits and melodious with a thousand 
distant lyres. Move my chair, my dear friend, nearer, a lit- 
tle nearer the window, that I may, perhaps for the last time, 
look out on the river and the hills I love so much sleeping 
in the moonbeams.'' 

Drayton complied with his request, and he continued : 

" Howirery mysterious are the sympathies between the soul 
of man i|jid external nature ! How, at times, the streams, 
the birds, the hills, the winds, all seem to respond to our own 
feelings. The stars stoop down from their incomprehensible 
heights, and whisper to our minds of aU they have been the 
witnesses to since first they shouted their praises over the 
birth of this world, and, touching our souls as with the wand 
of the prophet, cause* the future to spread out its events be- 
fore our vision. ^ The spirit of man shrinks from the glare of 
day, but goes forth to revel among unutterable glories under 
the wing of night. How many delights have I experienced 
at seasons like this ! My career has been but limited, and 
yet, if I were to measure its duration by the sum of my en- 
joyments, it would seem to be a long one." 

"A long life is desirable only because it affords more 
chances for happiness," said Drayton ; " and when many en- 
joyments have been crowded into a span, instead of being 
satisfied with our experience, we only the more earnestly de- 
sire to live, and can not feel entirely resigned to part forever 
from scenes endeared to us by so many pleasing associations." 

"Your remark is true in the general, but not applicable 
to any particular instance," said George. " I have an abid- 
ing faith in the doctrine which teaches that, when my spirit 
is unclogged by mortality, I shall enter on & &\icA«<s&\fifCL ^ 
scenes where there is no grief and no few oi ^«jcl%^« "^xsX 
^b 1 1 cdB not but regret to leave a feN? ^\io ^xa N«r^ ^^"^ 
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to me — my father, my sweet sister, and the Inride of my beart ! 
I frequently shudder when I attempt to anticipate the grief 
which will oyerwhrim my Caroline. What sources of hap- 
piness will be hers ? How will her smitten and confiding 
spirit be supported, when it awakens to a full consciousness 
of its loneliness ? Though a thousand friends may smile on 
us, when the one we love is gone we can feel no happiness. 
When I parted from her this evemng, and saw the tear in 
her eye, I felt how closely the tendrils of her heart were in- 
tertwined with my existence. There is but one Source from 
which the fainting mourner can derive support, and oh ! may 
that be open to her petitions !" 

" She is far too wise to be ignorant of the source to which 
you allude, and if it must be that her heart shall be strick- 
en, she will undoubtedly have recourse to its healing waters," 
added Drayton, with much tenderness, while his face gave 
evidence of the intensity of his sympathies. 

" That knowledge is of incalculaMe value to me at this 
moment," said George. " At such an hour as this, when the 
walls of its mortal mansion are crumbling around the soul, 
how invaluable is the faith which assures us that the Fowet 
which fashioned will not desert us^ and will sustain those 
who are about to be bereaved !' This faith supports savage 
and civilized man alike in the trying hour of death. Though 
the forms in which it is recognized differ, yet is its efficacy 
the same.'' 

His countenance was radiant with a light which seemed 
too pure to be of this earth as he spoke, and though his voice 
was very feeble, and his articulation faltering and almost in- 
distinct, it was evident that decay had not touched his vig- 
orous mind. With his face turned to the vrindow,.he added, 

" I do not know why it should be so, but all day long 
I have fancied that my hour was approaching, and a sound 
as of the clod falling on my coffin-lid has been ringing in my 
ears. At this moment I feel a pressure almost sufibcating 
here," he said, lifting his hand with difficulty to his breast, 
" which admonishes me that I ought to lie down. But I can 
not. I must look out on the night a little longer." 

A pause of a few minutes foUowed, which was broken by 

George, who requested his friend to move his chair still nearer 

the window. This having been done, the eye of the invalid 

was directed to the {atDi\Y Wrps^^o^ind.^ which was dis- 

tinctiy visible in the \m^\. K»M>x^QfiSfi&. 

" Ytmdet lies the spot wbtfi^ xai >mAi xss»sx^«r^ wso^^t^r 
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pose, and above it are shining those numberless worlds among 
which my soul may soon wander," said George. " How oft- 
en have I glanced from that ground to those worlds, feeling 
at the time forcibly the grand truth that my spirit is imper- 
ishable. On such occasions my thoughts do not linger around 
the sod where what was mortal of the departed is molder- 
ing. They spring from earth to sky. I have frequently, at 
such times, become so absorbed in contemplations of heaven, 
and the bright band of friends who have gone there before 
me, that the present seemed distant and the distant present. 
I left the living then, and Hved only with the dead." 

"There are some very excellent Christians," remarked 
Drayton, "who discourage that sentiment which attaches one^ 
to the turf beneath which a friend slumbers." 

"It may be easy for some persons to center their thoughts 
in the grave, and thus forget the spirit of a friend while dwell- 
ing on his dust," added George ; "but I am not of them. 
The sentiment you speak of is both natural and beautiful. 
When the good Jacob was about to give up the ghost in 
Egypt, his heart yearned toward his departed kindred, and 
he directed that his body should be buried in the cave in 
which his forefathers were buried in Canaan. The Turks 
and our Indians exhibit great reverence for their burial- 
grounds. Christians should not crush, but direct this senti- 
ment ; and then, under its beautiful ministrations, they will 
cling fast to the good in the character of departed friends. 
"WTien in our burial-ground, I think less of what those dear 
friends were than of what they now are. I forget theiy life- 
struggles, and ponder on their immortal joys." 

Drayton was* deeply interested in the conversation, and, to 
encourage his friend to go on, he said, 

" I have heard of instances of persons who, when on the 
eve of departing from this life, seemed to have a singularly 
clear view of that higher life which was before them. As 
their eyes grew dim to earth, they brightened in the beams 
of heaven." 

" My sainted mother was one of that happy class," said 
George. " Before she left us, heaven was very near her. At 
times a remarkable light was on her face, which, added to 
its usual serenity and sweetness, struck all who saw her. 
She felt the presence of angels, less palpable than the angel 
was to the eye of the patriarch, \>\it BXi\\V\%^^\ftV«t.Ssss3«^ 
eye. The joy of such moments, tYio\i^\3L \x«t 'Vi^^'^ ^^& ^Tsxsa? 
hling before tho force of h«r diaeafte, "Vja.* V» \gt^^\.^^^^^^^^ 

VL 
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ance. Ourjiaiiguage is rich in its power of describing earth- 
born feelings, but it does not enable a profound spiritualist 
to describe the bliss he desires from heavenly communion. 
Wo must be taught of the angels before we can do that. 
Wc must learn the language of heaven before we can speak 
with accuracy of heavenly delights." 

" The convictions of some persons, when approaching death, 
have more force than while in health," said Drayton. " Faith 
strengthens as the body decays. There are some who deride 
the belief in spiritual interposition, but I can not help think- 
ing that the man is very foolish who laughs at a beautiful 
faith — a faith which is proof against despair — which tri- 
umphs over pain and the ravages of disease, and sustains the 
spirit while death is rudely breaking the ligaments which 
bound it to the flesh. There is no compensation in philoso- 
phy for the absence of a faith like that — a faith which makes 
a sick woman a true heroine in circumstances in which a 
philosopher is appalled and shivers with apprehensions." 

" You speak 'Qie truth — ^the invaluable truth, my friend," 
said George. " I have had much ill health, and have been 
very near death. I have tested the strength of reason and 
philosophy, and found it utterly insufficient. Had there been 
no power abler to sustain me, I should long since have fallen 
to earth despairing in what would then have seemed to me 
the dark and unmeaning path of life. A firm reliance on 
the outstretched arm of our heavenly Father is the only re- 
liance that is proof against despair in all the vicissitudes of 
life and the hour of death. If such faith is fiction, then is 
fiction infinitely stronger than all the facts connected with 
human existence. Man is certainly the poorest of all poor 
creatures, if a fiction has more power to sustain him than all 
the truths that science and philosophy have evolved along 
the track of ages. Fiction, indeed ! Faith is the great so- 
lar fact in the spiritual system, from whose beams all other 
facts catch the light and the wannth that are necessary to 
them." 

George's utterance here became very weak, and Drayton 
advised him to be silent. "With his eyes fixed on the stars, 
he seemed to be absorbed in profound meditation for sev- 
eral minutes, when he slowly said, 

*' How splendid Jupiter looks to-night ! Perhaps at tlus 
moment some expiring vieXVia o^ iJciSft^jsfeTCLVj \i^ Wking from 
that planet toward t&s eatt\\. ioi \>aft\biSiX^Taar 
He hesitated a moment, au^ «^^^, 
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'* The brightness is leaving the planet. A mist seems to 
be gathering over its face. Is it not growing cloudy and 
chiUy?" 

Alas ! the cloud was gathering on the eye of the invalid, 
and the planet was still shining brightly in the far blue sky. 
In another moment the head drooped, the hand fell, the rat- 
tle in the throat was heard, and sdl was over I 

Two days afterward the body of George was laid in the 
family burying-ground. An immense concburse of people 
assembled at Oakwood to pay the last sad tribute of respect 
to his memory. 



CHAPTER XLIY. 

The unresting wing of time hurries on over human joys 
and human woes alike, and though its shadow seems to lin- 
ger and deepen on hearts where grief has found an abiding 
place, yet even there it is not perpetual. With the major- 
ity of our species, afflictions, however violent their effects 
for a season, soon expend themselves, leaving scarcely a scar 
behind to tell that suffering has been there. But the his- 
tory of all afflictions may not thus briefly be written. There 
are natures which, once having mourned, do not forget, and 
over these the sanative influences of years, though felt, are 
not thoroughly effective. On such persons, grief takes such 
deep holdj and makes- such ineffaceable impression, that the 
Lethean waves of time pcuss over their torn hearts as the 
ocean tides pass over the fissures <^ the unyielding rocks, 
leaving the marks of their sorrows unworn. 

Though long expected, ike death bf George Meredith was 
a bereavement not easy to be forgotten. The remembrance 
of his many virtues survived, though his form had vanished ; 
and long and deep was the sorrow occasioned by his loss. 
Time, it is true, mitigated what it could not destroy, and 
grief still lingered in the hearts which had known him most 
intimately, long after its shadows had ceased to rest heavily 
on the eyes of his fidends, and its plaintive tozies had forsaken 
their tongues. 

Autumn, with its blighting influences^ -^a^oed ^-^^^ '<£ca 
mountains and the plains, and tlae &o&\a ot ^*yq&^t\a.^^^^s^ 
way before the balmy breath of s^gtm^* T:\xe ta^i^eri "wss^sss^ 
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Oikwood wu i«cloth«d in iti beauty ; and although a sente 
ot looeUsMi at limes weighed heavily on the hearts of Col- 
eoel Meredith and his daughter, yet they were generdly 
cbeetful- The father found solace for many an hour, other- 
wiac gloomy, among hit books, and Bllen had many employ- 
iDBStt with which to occupy her days. Drayton continued 
to visit then Rgnlarly, and hii presence had become bo in- 
dispensable, that r^rets and disappointmenta were expressed 
whenever a few ctmecutiTe days pawed without a visit 
inai him. 

Great was the (^lange which a year had produced in hii 
foftlinpt and proapecU. When, on the opening of spring, he 
eomparad hts sitnatian with what it had been a year pre- 
vhhmJv. he could nat hot cougiatulate himself on the succets 
ol hn ciBraaos. One short year before, he was often de- 
sponding ; now be was bncyaBt with expectation. Then he 
WB« ifn-igg'i^i known but to the few, with chilling poverty 
be&K hiin ; now he was kncrwn and honored by many u 
the poeensor of distinguished ability, with enough business 
•d oeeupy bis time and lebeve him tmm all fear of want 
Then a night, dark and tranpeatuoni, was gathering over 
him ; now a summer sea was before him, every gale was 
prosperous, and his bark sat light^ col the wave. His soci- 
ety was oourtod by the proudest of the men, and many were 
the beautiful women who lavished their smiles upon him. 
He was iutriniieally unchanged, and yet many, who bad 
passed hio) by with indideience, now discovered in him a 
thousand lasoiuations and qualities hitherto unobserved by 
them- When the glare of success is on a man, it must be a 
dull eye which can not discover merit in him. The major- 
ity of our amiable race love to honor superior men, and it is 
peeuliarly unfortunate that they have not the means of de- 
i«etiiig such until their praises are shouted by the multi- 
'lere and there a Columbus who has 
regions before they are mapped and 
_^__,_ y body's geography ; and such a one is 

^J^^rajl K^ those wise heftds whose faith is by fat 

^^ JB Pub itself to any thing bo conjectural as 

^l^m %M provtrd itself by efibrts and successes 

■j^.j, squivocal as to leave no room for doubt. 

■kjj, ^ i, idered world is a very good one, and Dray- 
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ileaaed %vitb its awards in his favor, that, 
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In his own success, he did not forget to rejoice at the suc- 
cess of the party in politics to which he was so warmly at- 
tached. The man who emhodied, more than any of his co- 
temporaries, the feelings and the principles of Democracy, 
had heen elevated to the most distinguished and honorahle 
station among the governments of this world. The Feder- 
alists, as a party, were prostrated ; and Drayton rejoiced, for 
in their downfall he fancied many obstacles to the success 
of our poHtical experiments were removed ; and he thought 
he saw in the signs starred all over the political firmament 
omens of his country's continued and permanent prosperity. 

Cheered by^the reflection of what he had already achieved, 
burning with lofty resolves, and indulging in visions of daz- 
zling station in the government, Dra3Kon held his onward 
course courageously and dutifully. ' He was assured by a 
thousand evidences that he was already honored in the city 
amid whose multitudes he had embarked his fortunes, and 
that much had already been done toward the fulfillment of 
his resolution to rebuild his family name on the spot which 
had witnessed its downfall. Still much remained to be done, 
and any one who could have penetrated his designs and prop- 
erly estimated his ability would have predicted a prosperous 
and honorable career for him. 

Between Ellen Meredith and himself there had been more 
tenderness and intimacy since the death of her brother than 
before. That deeply-deplored event had developed sympa- 
thies between them, which caused them to feel closer to each 
other. Bereavements always unite the afflicted survivors 
more intimately, and hearts which have the same sources of 
sorrow naturally turn kindly to each other. On recurring 
to the attentions which they had mutually given to George 
during his last hours, the regard which they had previously 
felt was deepened and strengthened. Drayton's business 
prospects were so bright, that he felt himself warranted in 
pursuing the course he had long contemplated, and a year 
having expired since the death of George, he declared his 
love to Ellen, and was accepted. 

Their love was not of that wayward and uncherished kind 
which, conceived in an instant, is so often as brief as it is 
brilliant. On the contrary, it had been tried in each stage, 
from the first buddings of esteem to its perfection, when each 
one found in the society of the other the com.ijaivvoxvefci^'^V^^^ 
28 ever unwearying^ and counted x^^ex \)afe Xorc^VwaSi ^ '^ 
eence a» time abstracted ftoxii t\ie\t \ia.Y5Jvxifi«a* \iss^^ ^ '^^'^^ 4 
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sort, if it has not tiie wild and startling brightness of the 
meteor, does not, like the meteor, 80<m fade away, but, rising 
like the star, retains its luster until it goes down in the 
shadows of the grave. 

Caroline Randolph's illness left her in a critical condition, 
from which she slowly recovered. Her physical health was 
gradually restored, but the shadow still reposed on her spirit. 
Her black and winning eye did not kindle with pleasure as 
in former years, and an expression of melancholy shaded the 
mouth once so brilliant with smiles, telling that she had sus- 
tained grief, and that its impression on her heart was in- 
delible. 

The grave of the much-loved George Meredith was a hal- 
lowed spot, whither often were directed the steps of those 
who had felt most keenly the loss occasioned by his removal 
to a brighter clime. Above his unheeding ear the birds 
sang in the summer mom, and the winds chanted a solemn 
requiem at eventide. The hand of affection had planted 
over the spot where he slumbered the rose-bush which he 
loved and cherished while living, and as its flowers unfolded, 
and withered, and fell, they, in their sweet and short exist- 
ence, seemed a most befitting and eloquent decoration for the 
grave of one whose virtues had bloomed and passed away 
before the wintery period of existence came on. 

Thither Dra3rton frequently went to summon back the form 
of his vanished friend, and to muse on the many excellences 
which blended like rainbow hues in his character. After 
the strifes and excitements of the day are over, and the calm- 
ness and the contemplation of evening come on, it is most 
profitable to send our thoughts on pilgrimages to such a 
Mecca as the tomb of a very dear friend, and to feel the re- 
ligion of the hour and the place, while our winged petitions 
spring upward from the depths of the spirit, and soar away 
over the space which separates us from our destined homes 
in heaven. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Three months had passed since Drayton became the be- 
trothed of Ellen Meredith. Autumn was again on the earth, 
and the forests were beautiful in the Tariegated livery of the 
season. The migratory birds had sought a southern home— «• 
flowers no longer exhaled their fragrance on the air — and as 
the morning winds went by, they seemed to whisper a dirge 
over the departed beauty of nature, and to tell of the ne^ 
approach of winter, with its frosts and chiUing blasts. Only 
a very few days were now interposed between Drayton and 
the hour which he looked forward to as the most fortunate 
and most happy one of his life — ^the hour in which his for- 
tunes and those of Ellen were to commingle like kindred 
streams, and thenceforth to flow on, through sun and shade, 
in harmony to the terminating ocean. 

His uncle, although at times morose and crabbed in the 
extreme, was generally as aflable toward him as, from his 
knowledge of his nature, he had any reason to expect. The 
truth is, the old gentleman's family pride was gratified by 
the knowledge that one in whose veins flowed blood kindred 
to his own, had elevated himself, by his genius and good qual- 
ities, to an honorable station in society. Added to this, his 
nephew was about to be united to one who was an heiress, 
and on whose family escutcheon there was neither blot nor 
blemish. He tickled his own vanity by flattering himself 
that, had it not been for the timely interposition of his own 
wisdom, his nephew would inevitably have fallen a victim to 
the weaknesses and folHes which he regarded as incident to 
the blood of the Draytons. He was sitting in his apartment 
one morning, musing over the fortimes of his nephew, and 
cursing the twinges in his afflicted foot by turns, when Dray- 
ton came in. The doctor's eye sparkled with pleasure as he 
shook the hand of his nephew, and said, 

" I've just received a note inviting me out to Oakwood on 
Tuesday evening next ; but, curse this foot, I can't go." 

" I shall regret your absence very much on that occasion, 
and I know Colonel Meredith will ima^ -^ovjL'^V^ft.'WiVif^p. 
round for some one of his own geiieTat\oTL\o ct^'5^^\^^^'^^^^ 
while passing sentence on the qua\it^ o^\vv&'WSV«?ir 
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*' Ah ! yes, I see clearly how it will be," said the doctor, 
glancing maliciously at his cushioned foot. '* While all my 
friends are full of merriment, I shall be here nursing this in- 
fernal disease, as solitary as Marius among the ruins of Car- 
thage. I was just thinking," he added, changing his subject 
and his tone, " I was just thinking, before you came in, on 
your good luck. It is better to be born lucky than rich, for 
the lucky grow to be rich, and the rich generally die poor. 
But you escaped ruin by a miracle." 

" I flatter myself that I made my own luck," said Drayton, 
with a smile, " and escaped ruin by my own resolves to the 
contrary.'* 

" That is only half true," returned the doctor. " You see, 
in your system there is a confluence of two streams of blood 
of diametrically antagonistic qualities. People always act 
conformably to their blood. If a man's blood is altogether 
vile, he is doomed, and an angel's arm can't snatch him from * 
the brink of ruin on which he is always staggering. ' Why, 
sir, it is just as reasonable that a crab-apple tree should bear 
sweet fruit, as that a man with bad blood in his veins should 
do good to himself or to the community. You have two sorts 
of blood in your system, and the ascendency of that which 
comes from your father would have ruined you, had not the 
fortunate impulses of that which you derived from your 
mother, owing to auspicious circumstances, secured to you 
respectability and reputation. The Drayton blood would 
have ruined you, if that of the Macdonalds had not rescued 
you." 

The old gentleman shook his head, as if his proposition was 
as clearly demonstrated as any in Euclid ; while Drayton 
smiled at his uncle's earnestness and self-congratulation. 
He had frequently listened to similar opinions from the orac- 
ular lips of his venerable relative before, and had latterly ab- 
stained from every thing like opposition to the thoughts to 
which his uncle was so wedded. The old gentleman con- 
tinued, 

" When you first came here, you seemed bent on being a 
Drayton, and, if I hadn't advised and cursed you, you would 
have gone to the devil without a doubt. But your better ge- 
nius prevailed, and you are now in the highway to wealth 
and renown. You balanced for a long time between the up- 
ward and downward tendencies of your nature, and escaped 
perdition by a miracle. A.la.\ yo\x we ^\\3lc3\s?5 ^q^^V tvJAa^NJaA 
doctor, laughing, and thruBtrng xSaft Ve^ oS. V\^ ^%xva \iagy£«^^\. 
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his nephew's side, " and Ellen is a charming girl. You will 
take possession of the Oakwood estate, and thus complete the 
admirable speculation which, you remember, I pointed out 
to you when I talked to you for the first time. Now, hark 
ye I boy, don't take the curb ofi' of the Drayton blood, or it 
will run wild out at Oakwood, as it did in your grandfather's 
time, and ruin you yet. Thank Heaven for two things : first, 
that you had some Macdonald blood in your veins ; and, sec- 
ondly, that you had an uncle, whose sagacity pointed out to 
you in time the extreme 'jeopardy you were in, in consequence 
of having some bad hereditary forces in your veins." 

Drayton thanked him for the advice which he had at sun- 
dry times given him, and left him in a better humor than he 
had ever observed him in. 

The anxiously-awaited period at length arrived* Vehicle 
after vehicle, from the city and the adjacent country, passed 
along the lane which led to Colonel , Meredith's residence, 
where their expectant loads were discharged. The night 
was calm and beautiful. The moon lit up the scenery around 
Oakwood, and heaven seemed to smile auspiciously on the ap- 
proaching nuptials. The parlors were thronged with the old 
aiid young of both sexes, and the din of hundreds of voices 
rose on the sacred silence of the night. 

Drayton came forth with Ellen leaning on his arm, and 
all voices were hushed. A fsdrer couple is not often seen. 
There was an air of conscious pride on his features, while she, 
with her head slightly drooping, stood at his side in an atti- 
tude which seemed to foreshadow her future dependence on 
him whom she had chosen to be her protector through the 
vicissitudes of life. 

Unnoticed by any one, Mr. Fleetwood had stealthily ap- 
proached the door during the progress of the ceremony, and 
stood there with his eyes fixed on the youthful couple. As 
the minister pronounced them man and wife, he said, in a 
tone quite audible to every one present, "God bless you!" 
and retreated beyond the reach of observation. 

There was a general turning of heads toward the door from 
which the words proceeded, but the speaker had disappear- 
ed, and few suspected who it was that had uttered the ben- 
ediction. 

Caroline Randolph was there, with her form shrouded ia 
the sable hues of mourning. She Tet\ieA.^\\&w\ictfi ^^^wjcmsm^ 
*wa8 over, for her emotions were Ijecoioiiv^ Vxk&uY^'^'^^^' ^)^ 
WAS the £rst occasion, since the deatYv olYwetYo^^t.^'^^.^w^^^^ 

m2 
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8he had been seen in the midst of joath and iasiiion. She 
repaired to her room, wheie, unlike the light-hearted crofwd 
she had fonaken, she gave hetsdf up to a melancholy retro- 
qieetion on the oTents which the aeene she had just witnessed 
was so well calculated to awaken. 

The evening passed off pleasantly. The fitness of the par- 
ties who had been united for each other was a theme of 
general remark ; and cTen ICrs. WiUoughby, forgetting her 
fomier antipathies, congratulated Drayton warmly on his sue- 



We will here take leave ei Drayton at this auspicious pe- 
riod of his life, when he could reflect on his past struggles 
with unembittered thoughts, and the future, i^o longer heavy 
and lowering with clouds, promised him success in his puh- 
lic, and happiness in his private career. 
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